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I  HAD  remainpd  at  Cfiaileston  upwards  of  two 
months^  when  I  came  to  <hc  whimsical  resolution 
of  taking  a  journey  of  120  mUes  on  foot,  to  Savan- 
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2      JOURNEY   FUOM  ClIARLFSTON   TO  SAVANiVAH. 

i)ah,  in  Gcor£»la.  TIjc  weather  wiis  (ino,  fhoiinrli 
at  times  ratlicr  too  warm.  'I'lic  road  wliitli  1  liad 
to  travel  lay  througli  a  dreary  and  o\tensi\e  to- 
rost  oi'  pine  trees,  or  as  \i  is  termed  by  the  ('aro- 
liniausj,  a  pine  Larrrii,  where  an  habitation  i^  nd  • 
dom  fieCHj  except  at  iiJtervai«  ol'  ten  or  t\>el\e 
iniles. 

I  shouUl  Iiavebcen  {;hid.  eould  I  have  procured 
a  companion,  hut  tliose  to  whom  I  proposed  tlie. 
journey,  instead  of  acceptinj>',  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  from  it ;  and  mentioned  the  h)nely  antl 
dreary  woods  through  which  I  mn?t  walk  so  many 
iniles,  without,  perhaps,  meeting  a  human  being. 
But  at  that  time  I  was  enthusiastically  bent  on 
my  project.  I  had  even  formed,  in  n^y  own  mind, 
adetermination  to  return  from  Charleston  to  Nev/ 
York  on  foot,  though  a  distance  of  more  than 
7(X)  miles  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  intended  my  ex- 
cursion to  Savannah  as  a  kind  of  preparatory 
journey,  whicli  woidd  inure  mc  to  the  fatigue  of 
■walking  so  many  miles  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
give  me  an  idea  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
through  which  I  must  pass.  With  this  view,  1 
furnished  myself  with  a  light  dress,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  a  friend  at  Savannah,  I  did 
not  encumber  myself  with  a  supply  of  linen  :  I 
therefore  took  nothing  more  than  the  cloaths  1 
had  on,  and  a  stout  stick  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  set  out  from 
Charleston.     I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
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ASHLEY   FEIlRy,  3 

of  leaving:  town,  the  d  ly  hcfore  Ihc  stag-c,  which 
runs  that  road  twice  a  week,  in  order  fhat^  if  <he 
jonrney  became  irksome,  or  the  weatiier  |)r«)\ed 
indlHerent,    I  mighti>et  np  and  ride. 

For  the  tir^t  ten  miles  out  of  Cliarleston,  the 
road  is  verv  mueli  cut  up  hv  the  countrv  wair- 
r^'oiis,  and  the  sand  is  deep  and  hi'avy.  I  walked 
to  thi;  fonr-mih' house  in  an  liour,  tlioii^ii  every 
<^tep  i  took,  the  sand  was  above  my  anehvs.  The 
Four  Mile  House  is  a  hi rgc  handsome  tavern,  and 
ijuieh  frequented  by  tlie  inliabit.iuts  of  Ciiarlesloii, 
who  rid«  out  there  for  rcvreati^m,  in  the  ufter- 
iioon,  particularly  cm  Suiwiaxs.  It  is  chiefly  the 
resort  of  the  middling"  classts  ;  the  gentry  seldom 
or  never  visit  it.  Betwe-en  the  tavern  and  Charles- 
ton, the  road  is  lined  with  the  hedg'es  and  fences 
beloi^ging  to  several  handsome  plantations ;  the 
houses  arc,  however,  seldom  seen,  being  built  a 
considerable  distance  back. 

From  the  four  to  the  cigJU  vnlc  liou.sc,  the  road 
lies  ia  same  places  through  a  wood,  in  others,  by 
the  side  of  plantations,  but  the  scenery  is  dull  and 
monotonous  ;  a  few  inditTerent  buildings  are  all 
that  appear,  at  long  intervals,  among  the  trees. 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  ci^^ht  mile  house,  the 
road  suddenly  turns  off  to  the  left,  towards  Asblev 
ferry,  and  to  the  right  towards  Dorchester  and 
Orangeburgh.  The  scene  that  presented  itself* 
when  I  reached  this  turning  on  the  left,  was'ex- 
IrciDely  beautiful,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
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tothe  dreary  sameness  of  the  wood  which  I  bad  just 
passed  through.  The  road  descended  gradually 
between  a  fine  grove  of  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  it  suddenly  opened  into  an  expansive 
*avannah  or  rice  s'vamp,  upwards  of  six  miles  in 
circumference.  Several  large  plantations  and 
handsome  houses,  are  situate  i  on  the  border  of 
this  extensive  /lain,  and  bcliiL  l  them  he  scene  is 
closed  by  the  surrounding  i»irt^Sv3.  '""  o  river 
Ashley,  which  runs  thrrugh  thij  swaujp,  springs 
from  the  cypress  and  other  swainp^i,  towards 
Monk's  Corner,  in  the  lower  country,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  Charleston  harbour,  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  city.  Its  width  opposite 
Charleston  is  about  2,100  yards,  and  its  stream 
narrows  but  little  for  several  miles ;  it  is  naviga- 
ble for  ships  a  few  miles  up,  and  frr  sloops  and 
schooners  to  a  considerable  distai  :e.  On  the 
western  bank  of  this  river,  the  first  fficient  set- 
tlement of  the  state  was  made,  at  a  pla>  3  now  called 
Old  Town,  or  Old  Cliarlcsto-ivn,  in  16"  1,  by  a  small 
colony  sent  out  under  Governor  Saj   \ 

The  road  across  the  ^wamp  is  w(  ( kept  up,  by 
large  pieces  of  timber,  piles^  '&c.  which  raise  it 
several  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  swamp, 
though  in  the  spring  and  full  cf  the  year  it  is 
sometimes  overflowed.  Tlie  soil  was  of  a  dark 
brown  loam,  and  appnrently  very  rich.  A  consii- 
derable   part  was  dr:uned  oif  for  working',   but 
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the  remainder  was  covered  with  long  grass,  flags, 
and  reeds. 

Having  passed  tlie  river  in  a  flat-bottomed 
scow  secured  by  a  rope  stretched  from  shore  to 
shore,  I  went  into  the  ferry-house,  which  is  also  a 
small  tavern.  It  was  then  near  one  o'clock,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  taken  some  refreshment,  had 
not  the  landlord  assured  me  that  he  had  not  a 
morsel  of  bread  in  the  house ;  I  however  procured 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey.  I  struck  into  a  thick 
phie  harrcn  which  lay  before  me,  and  through 
which  a  narrow  road  was  cut.  The  soil  was  of  a 
light  sandy  nature,  and  the  smooth  and  even  road, 
so  different  from  that  over  which  I  had  passed, 
plainly  denoted  how  little  it  was  disturbed  by  wag- 
gons, or  carriages  of  any  description ;  and 
shewed,  that  the  farther  I  went,  the  more  solitary 
and  lonely  I  should  find  my  journey.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  road  from  Ashley  ferry  to  Savan- 
nah river,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  is  scarcely  ever 
traversed  by  any  other  vehicle  than  the  stage- 
coach, or  occasionally  the  carriage  of  a  planter. 

I  arrived  about  half  past  two  at  Rantowle'i 
Creek,  a  distance  of  16  miles  from  Charleston. 
This  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Stone  River,  and 
rims  through  an  immense  swamp.  It  has  a  pleas- 
ing effect  after  being  shut  up  for  several  miles  in 
a  thick  forest,  to  emerge  all  at  once  into  a  broad 
tpcn  space,  covered  only  with  grass  or  re«d« ;  tho 
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b  PINE  BARRENS. 

eye  is  flins  agnM^ablv  relieved  from  (lie  dull  samc^ 
Mess  of  the  pine  grove.  I  went  into  a  tavern- 
>vl)ith  stands  near  the  creek,  to  see  what  I  could 
obtain  for  dinner  :  I  soon  found  that  the  larder 
was  not  very  plentifully  supplied,  but  after  a 
little  search,  a  wild  duck  was  procured  and 
dressed  :  this,  with  a  bottle  of  London  porter, 
ad'orded  nje  a  much  better  repast  than  I  expected 
to  meet  with  in  such  a  solitary  place. 

About  half  past  three,  I  again  set  forward  oa 
my  route,  and,  before  I  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a. 
mile,  was  clear  of  the  swamp,  and  once  more  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  lofty  pine  trees.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  fine,  and  though  the  sun  wa^ 
very  powcifid,  I  suffered  but  little  inconvenience 
from  it,  as  the  pine-trees  afibrded  me  an  excellent 
shelter ;  they,  in  fact,  formed  one  continual  grove 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  road  was  nar^ 
row,,  and  nearly  as  level  as  a  bowling  green  ;  the 
soil  varied  in  diiferent  places,  but  in  general  itwas^ 
a  liglit  sandy  earth,  and  free  from  stones.  I 
had  now  fairly  entered  the  pine  barrens^  and, 
never  felt  myself  more  disposed  for  gloomy  re- 
llections,  than  while  passing  through  these  lonely 
wildernesses.  A  habitation  is  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  or  whea 
you  approach  a  savannah  or  swamp,  for  the 
plantations  aie  all  settled  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  road,  and  paths  of  comnujuication  are 
cut  ihrouj^h  the  woods  ;,  so  th£Lt,  in  travelling 
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ihrouQ;h  the  soutliern  states,  you  are  enveloped  in 
almost  one  continued  forest.  A  contrary  prac- 
tice is  adopted  in  the  northern  and  middle  states^; 
where  a  succession  of  farms,  meadows,  gardens, 
and  habitations,  continually  meet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  ;  and  if  hedges  were  substituted  for  rail 
fences,  those  states  would  very  much  resemblei 
some  of  the  English  counties. 

The  pine  barrens  are  without  any  stones  on 
their  surface,  for  eighty  miles  or  more  from  the 
sea.  The  land  rises  by  an  almost  imperceptible! 
ascent  to  that  distance,  where  the  elevation  is 
said  to  be  near  t\vo  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  state.  Through 
this  tract  of  country  the  pine  barrens  have  little 
or  no  underwood,  some  species  of  shrub  oak  ex- 
cepted, the  ground  being  generally  covered  with 
coarse  wild  grasses.  This  is  probably  not  its  na- 
tural appearance,  but  is  caused  by  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dry  grass  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
hasten  early  pasturage,  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  young  shrubs  which  would  otherwise 
shoot  up,  and  form  a  thick  underwood  between 
the  pines.  From  this  practice,  the  forests  fre- 
quently exhibit  on  each  side  the  road,  a  dismal 
appearance  from  the  great  number  of  trees  half 
burnt  and  scorched,  and  blacked  by  the  fire ;  others 
lying  on  the  ground,  or  ready  to  fall  with  ilie 
first  high  wind ;  and,  in  several  places,  it  is  rather 
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ImMf^^us  traTelling  in  stormy  weather^  Almost 
every  week  the  driver  of  the  stage  coach  has  to 
cut  away  large  trunks  or  branches  that  have 
fallen  across  the  road,  or  if  there  is  an  opening 
sufficiently  wide  among  the  trees,  he  chooses 
rather  to  go  round  than  trouble  himself  to  use 
his  axe. 

The  pinei  are  chiefly  of  the  pitch  and  yellow 
species,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  100  feet  and 
more,  with  a  handsome  straight  stem,  two  thirds 
of  which,  upwards,  are  free  from  branches. 
They  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  vessels^ 
and  yield  abundance  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  stumps  of  several,  which  bad  been 
cut  down,  were  covered  with  the  resinous  matter 
that  had  been  extracted  from  the  top  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Where  the  soil  improves, which  is  some* 
times  the  case,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  barrens^ 
the  eye  is  relieved  from  the  monotonous  solemnity 
of  the  lofty  pine,  by  a  variety  of  other  trees, 
consisting  principally  of  live  oak;  red,  white,  and 
chesnut  oaks  ;  hickory,  elm,  beech,  maple,  &c. 
and  numerous  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  lu 
several  places,  natural  hedges  are  formed  of  the 
shrubs  and  undo i  wood  that  escape  the  ravages  of 
fire  i  these  are  intermingled  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  among  which  the  honey  suckles,  wood- 
bines, and  yellow  Jasmines,  are  most  conspicuous. 
When  I  passed,  they  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the 
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flowf  i's  at  once  pleased  the  eye,  and  impregnated 
the  air  with  their  delightful  odours. 

The  Carolina  live  oak  is  interspersed  among  the 
pines  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  parti- 
cularly along  the  road.  This  tree  is  an  evergreen, 
and  bears  a  small  leaf  resembling  the  myrtle.  It 
is  the  most  durable  oak  in  the  country,  and  ahiio.^t 
as  heavy  as  lignum  vitae.  Its  parts  have  also  such 
adhesion,  that  it  will  not  split,  and  a  nail  once 
driven  into  it,  is  with  difficulty  extracted.  Its 
trunk  is  short,  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  its  large  crooked  branches  wilt 
frequently  spread  over  near  half  an  acre  of 
ground  :  it  is  much  used  in  ship-building.  Be- 
sides this,  Carolina  possesses  upwards  of  twenty 
other  species  of  oak.  Upon  the  live  oak  tliere 
grows  a  remarkable  long  moss,  of  a  lii^ht  grey- 
colour,  which  blossoms  in  May.  This  moss  ad- 
heres also  to  several  of  the  pine-trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  live  oaks,  but  is  more  particularly  attachcii 
to  the  latter.  To  my  eye,  it  had  a  wvy  disagree- 
able effect,  as  it  resembled  a  quantity  of  loo^:*; 
tow  that  had  clung  to  the  trees,  and  encumbered 
their  branches  ;  many  persons,  however,  think 
that  it  gives  the  forests  of  the  new  world  a  vent.' 
rable  aspect.  The  branches  of  several  trees,  front 
which  this  moss  was  suspended  in  great  quanii 
ties,  were  destitute  of  leaves,  and  appeared 
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there  was  every  appearance  of  it.  This  moss  is  a 
iialivcor.ly  of  low,  flat,  and  marshy  soils,  and  in 
South  Carolina  is  not  found  bcyc/nd  the  falls  of 
the  rivers  ;  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
propagate  it  in  the  upper  country,  but  without 
success.  It  gTows  abundantly  in  the  forests  of 
Louisiana.  The  inhabitants  of  Carolina  fill  their 
mattresses,  beds,  and  pillows  with  it  ;  and,  in 
liard  winters,  it  often  alfords  an  excellent  food  for 
the  cattle. 

As  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  the  pine-trees> 
which  have  theii  branches  towards  their  summits, 
formed  a  complete  grove  over  my  head,  and  al- 
most excluded  the  sky  from  my  view  :  in  the 
morning  this  shady  walk  was  extremely  pleasant, 
but  as  the  day  began  to  close,  I  would  willingly 
have  preferred  a  less  gloomy  retreat.  Every  step 
I  took  was  still  the  same,  and  nothing  disturbed 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  forest,  save  the  whistling 
murmurs  of  the  wind  ;  the  skipping  of  a  few  deer 
across  the  road  ;  and  the  rustling  of  the  black 
snakes  amid  the  grass  and  fallen  branches  of  tlio 
trees.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  crash  of  an 
enormous  pine  tree,  tumbling  to  the  earth,  would 
rutTle  the  still  monotony  that  prevailed,  and  arouze 
me  from  a  reverie  of  thought  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  as  I  pensively  measured  my  steps  through 
the  gloomy  wilderness  ;  but  the  sound,  after 
reverberating  for  a  few  seconds,  died  away  ii> 
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distant   murmurs  through  the  woods,    and    ull 
\vas  again  silent. 

Since  leavina:  Rantovvlc's  CrccI.,  I  had  neither 
met  a  single  human  being,  nor  caught  the  least 
glimpse  of  an  habitation  ;  not  even  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  negro's  axe  ever  came  to  delight  mj 
ear  and  cheer  my  spirits  ;  and  though  I  conti- 
nued to  advance  mile  after  mile,  yet  no  termina- 
tion ap[)eared  to  the  road,  nor  did  any  other 
branch  off  from  it;  all  was  one  straight,  even  path, 
and  I  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  proceed  in 
a  direct  line,  or  turn  back.  The  sun  was  just 
going  down,  heavy  dews  were  beginning  to  ris(v 
and  ail  around  was  awfully  solemn.  I  had  (huA 
proceeded  till  near  six  o'clock,  expecting  every 
moment  to  reach  the  23  mile  house,  where  I  meant 
<o  take  up  my  abode  for  the  night,  when  I  came 
|o  a  place  where  the  road  branched  off  in  two  di- 
rections. There  was  no  finger-post  to  direct  me 
which  to  take,  nor  was  there  a  human  being  a( 
l>and  io  whom  Icoulda|)ply  for  information.  It 
was  nearly  dusk,  and  I  had  no  time  to  hesitate  ; 
so  at  hazard  I  took  the  road  which  turned  off'ta 
the  left.  This  road  exactly  resembled  that  over 
which  I  had  passed  so  many  miles,  but  neither 
house  nor  plantation  appeared  in  sight,  though 
from  the  remarkable  evenness  of  the  road,  I  could 
see  a  very  considerable  distance  ;  the  prospect, 
however,  was  terminated  only  by  the  tall  pine 
trees.  Afte^*  walking  about  half  an  hour,  without 
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coining  up  to  thetaveru^  as  I  expected^  I  began 
to  hesitate  about  going  any  furtiier,  for  I  knew 
not  whither  the  road  1  ;d,  as  it  was  not  laid  down 
in  the  map  of  South  Carolina,  which  I  had  with 
me.  I  felt  extremely-  tired,  and  I  believe  the 
anxiety  I  suffered  at  the  uncertainty  of  my  situa- 
tion^ contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  my  fa- 
tigue. I  however  determined  to  proceed,  and 
consoled  myself  with  the  idea,  that  the  road  was 
not  made  without  an  object,  and  must  therefore 
lead  to  some  plantation  or  village.  The  prospect 
of  having  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  made 
me  quicken  my  steps,  though  every  step  I  took 
was  a  painful  exertion. 

I  had  continued  my  hasty  strides  for  about  a 
mile,  when,  at  a  considerable  distance,  I  per- 
ceived a  negro,  with  a  couple  of  horses,  coming 
towards  me.  This  was  a  welcome  sight  :  I  im- 
mediately hastened  to  meet  him,  and  on  his  com- 
ing up,  inquired  whether  I  was  in  the  right  road 
for  the  23  mile  house.  To  my  infinite  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  he  replied,  that  I 
should  have  taken  the  other,  and  that  if  I  had 
continued  the  way  I  was  going,  I  should  not  have 
seen  a  house  for  sixteen  miles.  I  had  now  no 
other  resource  but  to  return  back  about  four 
yiiles,  and  therefore  requested  the  negro  to  let  rae 
ride  his  master's  horse,  with  which  he  was  re- 
turning home  ;  this  he  consented  to,  and  I  very 
gladly  jumped  upon  his  back.     As  we  rode  alon^ 
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he  shewed  me  the  place  where  he  should  turn  off", 
after  he  had  set  me  down  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
i        I  was  not  surprized  that  I   had  never  discerned 
i        this  opening  in  the  forest,  so  completely  was  the 
I        spot  enveloped  by  trees ;  nor  was  there  any  path, 
from  which  a  stranger  could  suspect  thai  he  was 
S        in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  plantation.  The 
forests  of  Carolina,  are   very  dillerent  to  those 
I        of  the  northward  ;    for,   instead  of    being  co- 
I        vered  with  shrubs   and  underwood,   the  ground 
}        is  generally  clear,  and  the  openings  are  sometimes 
large  enough,  between   the  trees,    to   admit   of 
horses,  and  even  wagj^ons  to  pass   through  the 
forest,  except  where  the y  may   be  encumbered 
#        with  the  decayed  trunks  and  fallen  branches  of 
i         trees.     The  Carolinians  are  very  expert  at  hunt- 
ing deer  on   horseback;  and    proceed  through 
these  woods  with  great  v..locity   and  dexterity. 
They  are   likewise   so   well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  that  they  never  lose  themselves,  but  tra- 
vel from  plantation  to  plantation,  through  many 
parts,  in  which  a  stranger  would  be  completely 
bewildered. 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  road,  I  dis- 
mounted, gave  the  fritiuiiy  negro  a  shilling  for 
his  civility,  and  set  forward,  with  hasty  steps,  for 
the  twenty-three  mile  house ;  where  I  arrived  be- 
tween seven  and  eiu^ht  o'clock.  By  this  time, 
the  day  was  completely  closed,  and  the  moon, 
which  was  nearly  at  the  full,  was  just  rising.     I 
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was  heartily  rejoiced  when  I  entered  the  house, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  my  weary  limbs,  for  I  was 
unaccustomed  to  pedestrian  journeys ;  and  had 
walked  upwards  of  twenty-seven  miles  since  ten 
o'clock,  four  of  which,  were  in  the  ■wro)ig  road. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  I  had  not 
undertaken  my  journey  a  week  before,  an  1  should 
have  been  disappointed  of  a  night's  lodging,-  at 
this  house;  the  family  who  now  occupied  it, 
having  been  in  only  five  days,  previous  to  which, 
it  had  stood  empty  above  a  fortnight. 

The  tvyenty-three  mile  house  can  scarcely  b« 
called  a  tavern,  as   the  few  travellers  who  fre- 
<iuent  this  road  seldom  or  never  stop  there  ;  but 
a  change  of  horses  is  kept  in  an  adjoining  stabld 
for  the  stage  coach.     1  found  my  host  to  be  a 
verv  iiitelliffent  friendiv  man:  he  received   me 
very  cordially,  and  promised  me  the  best  enter- 
tainment his  house  aftbrded.     Mis  wife  immedi- 
ately got  tea  ready,  and  fried  some  eggs  and  ba- 
con as  an  accompaniment,  which  she  performed 
tolerably  well,  with  two  or  three  children  squall- 
ing at  her  heels.     The  building,  which  was  con- 
structed of  logs,  consisted  of  four  rooms  on  one 
floor ;  and  the  interstices  between  the  logs  not  be- 
ing filled  up  with  clay,  or  moss,  the  evening  dew, 
luul  the  light  of  the  moon,  found  a  ready  admit- 
tance into  our  apartment :  we,  however,  had  % 
cheerful  fire,  and  I  considered  myself  extremely 
fortunate  in  getting  under  cover. 
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Aflor  tra,  or  ratlicr  siippiM',  my  host,  ulio  ;jn- 
pciirctl  soincNViKit  itl)Ove  the  ordinuiy  cast  of  1;l- 
vcrn-kcopcrs,  eiitcrtaiiicil  nic  with  an  a«r()unl  nl 
luinsclf,  aod  tlie  motives  Avhich  lot!  him  fo  take. 
<hat  house,  lie  toUl  me  thai  he  was  a  iiativo  oF 
<.iiicrus<nv  ^vhich  island  ho  had  hlV  ahoul  I'oiir- 
tccn  years  ago  to  sctthMn  Aiiioriea,  v1um<v,  he 
flattered  liiinself,  like  many  others  \\  il!j  the  klai 
of  inakini^  a  rapid  fortune,  and  returuiiig-  home 
ajrain.  When  he  arriv«  d  at  (.haileston,  he  wai 
Avorth  ahout  15C0/.  hut  he  ronfe.<srd,  witli  mutli 
rejiTct,  that  he  was  not  now  worth  so  nianv  dol- 
lars.  Though  he  had  lelicrs  (o  a  very  respecl- 
uhle  family,  who  did  all  they  could  to  serve  liim, 
yet  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  speculations  ;  and 
finding  the  land  of  thai  nature,  that  it  couid  not 
be  worked  without  a  large  capital,  and  livinj^ 
being  very  expensive  he  became  an  overseer 
on   a    plantation.      The    last    planter   he     lived 

with  was  Mr.  R S h,  w  ho  resided 

some  distance  oil',  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
upwards  of  three  years.  During  that  time,  ha 
had  acquired  a    couple  of  nc^iroes  of  his  own, 

who  worked  occasionally  for   Mr.  S h  ;    but 

that  gentleman,  at  length,  refusing  to  give  them 
the  same  allowance  of  corn  as  his  own  slaves,  he 
had  left  his  service  within  the  last  five  da  vs.  ar,d 
taken  the  twenty-three  mile  house,  till  he  could 
get  into  the  employ  of  another  planter. 

This  man  gave  me  a  melancholy  account  of 
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the  ravages  which  the  fever  and  ague  make  upon 
the  constitutions  of  the  white  people  settled  in 
these  parts  of  the  country,  every  summer  and 
autumn.  He  and  his  family  were  always  at- 
tacked with  those  disorders,  which  were  more  or 
less  severe,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  The  lower  class  of  people  are  also  ac- 
customed to  live  so  much  upon  dried  sailed  meat 
and  fish,  that  with  the  attacks  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  their  countenances  .assume  a  pale  sallow 
hue,  and  their  bodies  are  often  reduced  to  more 
skeletons.  If  the  white  people  can  recover  IVoui 
these  repeated  attacks  upon  their  health,  they 
may  stand  a  chance  of  realizing  considerable 
property  ;  and  he  informed  mc  that  several  of  the 
present  rich  planters  of  South  Carolina,  were 
formerly  overseers. 

He  told  me  of  a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of 
a  respectable  French  family  in  Charleston,  who, 
fired  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  French 
revolution,  would  not  rest  till  he  had  entered  tlie 
French  army ;  which  was  then  fighting  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  combined 
powers  of  the  continent.  For  this  purpose,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  went  to 
Guernsey  ;  there  he  became  acquainted  with  my 
informant,  at  whose  house  he  resided,  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity  otfcred  for  him  to  reach  the 
French  coast.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  governor,  and  sent  to  Englaiid  oi| 
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suspicion  of  being  a  French  spy.  He,  however, 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  went  back 
again  to  his  friend  in  Guernsey,  who  concealed 
him  in  ht  house  upwards  uf  six  weeks,  disguised 
in  women  s  th/iths.  At  length,  having  pur- 
chased ail  opjii  boat,  they  both  embarked  in  the 
night,  and  went  over  to  the  coast  of  France. 
The  young  man  immediately  joined  the  French 
army  on  the  frontiers,  and  was  killed  about  six 
months  afterwards.  He  had  i»:iven  mv  host  let- 
ters  to  his  friends  in  Charleston,  and  from  the 
representations  he  gave  of  America,  the  former 
was  induced  to  emigrate  to  that  country  :  in 
1791  he  arrived  at  Charleston.  Tlie  young  man's 
friends  received  him  with  much  attention,  and 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  forward  his 
views,  but  witliout  success. 

I  retired  to  rest  about  10  o'clock,  but  did  not 
lay  very  comfortably,  as  the  camp  bedstead, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  room  for  my  ac- 
commodation, was  unfortunately  half  a  leg  too 
short.  It  was,  however,  so  much  superior  to  a 
night's  lodging  in  a  tree,  which  I  had  narrowly 
escaped,  that  I  should  have  been  ungrateful  to 
have  complained  of  my  situation. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  at  six,  and  having 
breakfasted,  again  set  forward  on  my  journey : 
it  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  I  felt  the  want 
of  nothing  but  a  pleasant  companion,  to  whom 
I  might  communicate  my  thoughts;    withoyt 
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this«  travelling  is  dreary  and  melancholy,  even 
in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  America :  but 
with  a  fellow  traveller^  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the 
other :  from  Brewster's  in  Maine,  to  St.  Mary's 
in  Georgia;  from  the  shores  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Ohio. 

After  walking  two  or  three  miles,  I  came  to  a 
large  plantation.  Here  the  negroes  were  em- 
ployed in  hoeing  the  earthy  clearing  the  neigh- 
bouring forests,  and  carrying  the  wood  upon 
their  heads  to  different  parts,  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing  in  the  grounds ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  all  busily  engaged,  under  the  superin- 
tcndance  of  an  overseer.  The  house,  which  was 
but  indifferent,  stood  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  road.  I  saw  no  cattle  or  poultry  of 
any  description ;  indeed,  a  plantation  has  very 
rarely  the  comfortable  appearance  of  a  farm. 

A  little  further,  I  overtook  a  negro  with  a  bas- 
ket on  his  head,  returning  to  Ashe  poo  from 
Charleston,  where  tie  had  been  to  dispose  of  some 
poultry  and  game.  I  had  passed  this  negro  yes- 
terday, just  after  quitting  Charleston,  and  at  the 
time  I  lost  my  way  he  most  probably  passed 
along  the  other  road,  as  he  slept  at  the  planta- 
tion, just  beyond  the  twenty-three  mile  house. 
This  man  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  twice 
a  week  from  Ashepoo  to  Charleston,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  with  poultry  and  game«  to  sell  at 
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market  for  his  master,  who  was  a  planter,  rfe 
brought  back  whatever  the  family  wanted  from 
the  city ;  and  he  always  made  these  journeys  on 
foot,  without  shoe  or  stocking.  He  was  a  very 
civil  fellow,  and  I  found  his  company  by  no 
means  despicable  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  pine 
barren.  He  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  a 
native  of  the  country.  He  seemed  happy  and 
Contented  with  his  situation,  and  perfectly  re- 
signed to  his  destiny. 

The  scene  along  this  road  was  very  little  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  yesterday ;  but  I  was  oftener 
saluted  with  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
though  frequently  at  a  considerable  distance. 
A  great  number  of  red  and  blue  birds,  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush,  appeared  among  the  trees,  and 
enlivened  the  woods  with  their  gay  plumage  and 
cheerful  notes.  I  saw  few  other  birdis,  the  seit- 
son  being  rather  too  early  for  the  appeatance  of 
that  variety,  with  which  this  state  abounds. 

About  12  o'clock  I  arrived  at  Jacksonborough, 
having  passed  the  Edisto  river  in  a  ferry-boat, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village.  At 
this  river,  as  well  as  at  Rantowle's  creek,  there 
are  bridges,  but  both  are  damaged  by  the  freshes, 
or  high  tides,  \f  hich  take  place  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  The  Edisto  is  shallow,  and  incapable 
of  being  bavigftted  far  up  its  stream,  by  boats  of 
heavy  burthen.  In  a  full  river,  the  navigation 
of  its  nortb^ro  branch  is  open  as  far  as  Orange* 
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burgh ;  and  its  southern  branch  is  also  navign- 
ble  some  miles^  until  it  is  interrupted  by  many 
islands  and  shoals^  which,  at  one  place,  are 
thickly  scattered  in  the  river.  When  the  river  is 
lowj  it  is  fordable  at  Parker's  ferry,  about  thirty- 
live  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  field  pieces  were  dragged  across  its 
channel  in  that  place.  This  river  takes  its  rise 
in  the  middle  country  from  the  ridge  of  high- 
land, which  lies  between  the  Cougaree  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers. 

Jacksonborough  is  a  small  village,  containing 
about  twenty  or   thirty  houses.     It  was  much 
larger ;  but  a  fire,  some  years  ago,  destroyed  se- 
veral buildings,  and  they  have  not  since  been 
rebuilt.  The  houses  have  small  pieces  of  ground, 
and  gardens  attached  to  them ;  but  very  little 
land  is  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place.     In 
1782,  when  Charleston  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  troops,  the  different  branches  of  the  state 
government  were  convened    here ;    and  in   this 
place,  the  acts  of  confiscation  and  banishment 
'Were  passed  against  citizens   of  the  state,  who 
were  unfriendly  to  the  American  revolution. 

I  stopped  at  the  only  tavern  in  the  village,  and 
shortly  after,  the  stage  coach  from  Charleston, 
came  up  to  the  door :  the  passengers  alighted, 
and  staid  here  to  dine ;  I  followed  their  exam- 
ple; and  when  the  stage  was  ready  to  depart,  I 
({;ot  in  with  them,  intending  only  to  go  as  f»r  %» 
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Pocotaliffo,  about  thirty  miles  from  Jacksonbo- 
rough,  where  we  should  put  up  for  the  night. 
I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this,  as  I  should  start 
fresh  the  next  morning,  after  resting  a  consi- 
derable time,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
days. 

The  passengers  in  the  stage,  were  an  American 
lady,  and  two  children  ;  two  Frenchmen,  and 
two  Americans.  The  coach  was  the  same  kind 
as  those  used  in  the  northern  states,  open  in 
front,  and  with  leather  curtains  let  down  at  the 
back  and  sides.  As  there  were  nine  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  driver,  who  sat  on  the  front  seat,  the 
coach  was  pretty  well  filled.  After  travelling  a 
few  miles,  I  found  my  thin  dress  was  too  cool 
for  riding,  particularly  as  the  weather  became 
cloudy,  and  threatened  to  rain.  Unfortunately  I 
had  not  scrambled  like  the  rest  to  get  a  birth  on 
one  of  the  back  seats,  by  which  I  might  have 
been  sheltered  from  the  cold  breeze,  which  nov^r 
began  to  spring  up.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  sit  in  front;  and  though  the  rest  were  all  muf- 
fled up  in  thick  gre^t  coats,  not  one  of  them  had 
llie  politeness  to  offer  to  change  places  with  me. 
However,  I  was  determined,  when  we  alighted, 
tliat  my  civility  should  not  prevent  me,  as  it  had 
done  at  Jacksonborough,  from  procuring  a  more 
comfortable  seat.  About  a  mile  from  Jackson- 
borough,  there  is  a  small  church,  the  first  I  had 
leen  smce  leaving  Charleston :  it  is  lituated  in  a 
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small  biiryinj^  ground,  in  a  retired  and  roman- 
tic spot,  amidst  the  forest.  It  serves  the  inhabit- 
ants for  many  miles  round,  as  a  pUce  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  I  know  not  to  what  sect  it  belongs. 

One  of  the  French  gentlemen  had  lately  ar- 
rived from  Bourdeaux,   and  the  other  from  Mar- 
tinique.    As  there  was  but  little  general  conver- 
sation, the  Americans  were  not  very  loquacious  ; 
and  the  Frenchmen  conversed  mostly  by  them- 
selves.    1    understood  sufficient  of  the  French 
language  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
course, and  frequently  joined  them.     Their  con- 
versation, which  was  chiefly  on  American  sub- 
jects, and  politics,  was  highly  amusing  to  me. 
The  one  from  Bourdeaux,  I  found,  was  a  tra- 
veller ;  but  I  could  not  learn  bis  name,  though 
I  had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  Michaud;  who,  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther, has  travelled  much  over  the  American  states, 
r  recollected   his  fice  at  New   York,  and  soon 
learnt  that  he  had  arrived  there  from  Bourdeaux 
ill  1807.     He  had  travelled   from  New  York  to 
Charleston,  by  land,  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
lie  made  several   observations  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans,   and   complained  much  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.     "  The  liberty 
of  the  Americans,"   says  he,    "  degenerates  into 
impertinence  ;  theirs  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  soul, 
but  its  insolence.     The  driver  sat  down  to  the  same 
table  with  us  at  dinner;  thii  he  would  not  have 
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dared  to  do,  had  he  known  his  company  to  be 
persons  of  distinction  or  rich  planters.     The  rich, 
therefore,  in  this  land  of  liberty  are  relieved  from 
the  insolence  of  the  lower  orders^  but  strangers  and 
the  middling  classes,  are  obliged  tosuflfer/'    This 
practice  of  the  drivcrtaking  his  meals  at  the  same 
table  with  his  passengers,  I  never  met  with, except 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     In  the  northern 
states  I  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity by  the  stage  coachmen,  who  seldom  or  never 
came  into   the   same   room    as   the  passengers, 
much  less  sat  down  to  dinner  with  them.     It  was, 
however,  curious  enough  to  hear  a  Frenchman^ 
who  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  frater-^ 
nized  for  the  last  seventeen  years  with  the  lowest 
dregs  of  his  own  countrymen,  complaining  of  the 
rudeness  and  brutality  of  the  common  people  in 
America  towards  gentlemen.     From  some  obser- 
vations which  afterwards  fell  from  him^  it  ap- 
peared, that«  though  partial  to  the  revolution,  he 
was  no  friend   to  the   existing  government  of 
France. 

He  spoke  severely  against  the  despotism  of 
Buonaparte,  who  he  said  had  trampled  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  deceived  the  people 
by  the  false  glare  of  martial  achievements. 
"  Into  what  a  deplorable  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion," says  he,  "  will  our  unfortunate  country 
be  thrown,  when  that  tyrant  dies.  It  will  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  relations  and  generals,  all  of  whon^ 
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will  think  they  have  an  equal  right  to  govern. 
The  people  will  not  know  who  to  trust,  or  in 
whom  to  confide  their  liberties.  The  nation  will 
be  convulsed  to  the  centre ;  the  reign  of  terror 
will  again  commence,  and  hosts  of  external  foes 
will  attempt  to  wrest  from  France  the  countries 
whicli  the  present  chief  has  so  unjustly  acquired; 
and,  when  once  success  has  emboldened  them* 
who  shall  say  where  they  will  stop.  Then  will 
they  indeed  retaliate  upon  unfortunate  France 
the  evils  which  her  revolution,  like  the  opening 
of  Pandora's  box,  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  I  hope,"  continues  he,  "  for  the  sake  of 
my  country,  that  I  may  prove  a  bad  prophet;  but, 
when  Buonaparte  is  no  more,  I  cannot  see  liowj 
or  in  what  manner,  such  a  state  of  things  can  be 
avoided.  At  present,  he  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
every  thing  around  him  ;  the  pivot  upon  which 
all  things  move  ;  the  great  corner  stone  of  the 
gigantic  fabric,  which  he  has  raised  to  immorta- 
lize his  name.  Take  him  awa}^  and  the  whole 
building  must  inevitably  tumble  into  one  undis- 
tinguished mass  of  ruins." 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  justness  of 
his  remarks  ;  and,  if  we  look  into  the  history 
o*"  nations,  we  shall  find,  that  events,  such  as 
ht  predicts,  have  generally  followed  the  ambi- 
tious aggrandizement  of  those  individuals,  who 
have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind^  for 
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the  purpose  of  immortulizing  tlienisclvcs  as  heroes 
and  deini-gods. 

The  French  {gentleman  declared,  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
was,  indeed,  at  times,  liable  to  be  abnsed,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  originating  tVom  the  nature 
of  Iheir  constitution,  woidd  never  sutt'erit  to  en- 
slave them,  or  materially  injure  their  liberties. 
The  American  government,  he  said,  wanted  sta- 
bility;  it  depended  too  much  upon  the  will  of  the 
mob  ;  but  next  to  the  Engli^'h  government,  he 
preferred  it  to  any  other.  When  settled,  he  in- 
tended to  reside  in  England,  until  Fiance  should 
be  restored  to  her  legitimate  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  at  present,  he  said,  all  countries  were 
alike  to  him,  who  was  a  traveller. 

The  other  gentleman  formerly  resided  in  Mar- 
tinique, but  for  several  years  past  had  settled  in 
Georgia,  as  a  planter.  He  was  now  returning 
home  from  a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  that 
island  upon  some  mercantile  concerns  :  and,  from 
what  I  could  learn  of  his  sentiments,  he  v«'as 
strongly  attached  to  the  American  government. 

We  arrived  at  Pocotaligo  about  9  o'clock,  and 
stopped  at  a  miserable  post-house  or  tavern.  TI.e 
stiige  from  Savannah  had  arrived  two  or  tlirce 
hours  before  us,  and  there  being  several  passen- 
gers in  it,  all  the  beds  were  occupied,  and  most 
of  the  provisions  consumed.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  to  proceed  on  to  Coosywhatchie,  about 
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six  miles  further,  where  we  procured  acconi'* 
modafions  for  the  night.  The  mail  bag^  which 
is  carried  by  the  stage,  is  opened  at  Pocotaligo* 
and  the  letters  sorted  for  the  post-office  at  Coosy- 
watchic.  The  coaches  also  meet  at  the  former 
place,  and  receive  each  other's  passengers. 

Coosywhatchie  is  a  small  village,  73  miles  from 
Charleston,  containing  a  tavern,  a  post-office,  two 
or  three  stores,  and  a  few  farm  houses.  The 
place  retains  its  ancient  name  from  a  nation  of 
Coosah  Indians,  who  formerly  resided  on  the 
spot.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small 
river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  burthen,  and 
several  rich  planters  reside  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  few  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  vil- 
lage. 

Unfortunately  for  the  continuation  of  my  pe- 
destrian excursion,  the  weather  next  morning  ap- 
peared extremely  unfavourable.  The  sky  was 
lowering,  and  large  black  clouds,  surcharged  with 
their  fluid  matter,  seemed  ready  to  burst  every 
moment  over  our  heads.  As  I  had  no  inclination 
for  a  romantic  tour  through  the  woods,  on  foot, 
during  a  thunder-storm  or  violent  hurricane, 
which  are  very  common  in  this  country,  I  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  proceed  in  the  coach.  I  ac- 
cordingly took  care  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
scat  than  fell  to  my  lot  the  day  before,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  we  left  Coosywhatchie. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  we  once  mor* 
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more  entered  the  pine  barrens,  but  tbe  samenett 
of  the  road  was  at  times   relieved  by  an  open 
swamp^   in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  stream: 
and  in  those  places  we  gienerally  saw  a  few  plan- 
tations, and  now  and   then  a  haodfome  house. 
The  wooden  bridges  over  the  small  rivers  were 
v^ry  dangerous,  being  composed  only  of  a  few 
loose  planks,  with  openings  wide  enough  for  a 
horse's  leg  to  slip  through  ;  we  however  met  with 
DO  accident,  and  the  road  in  general  was  uncom- 
monly good.  A  number  of  deer,  which  had  been 
started,  most  probably,  by  hunters  in  the  forest, 
bounded  across  the  road  in  several  places,  as  we 
passed  along.     The  storm  which  appeared  likely 
to  have  descended  upon   us  in  the  early  part  of 
the  morning,  now  dissolved  into  ^mall  mizzling 
rain  ;  and   on   our  arrival   at  Purrysburgh   at 
one  o'clock,   it  increased   to  a    heavy   shower. 
The  weather  also  became  unpleasantly  cold,   and 
we  were  happy  to  get  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire  to 
warm  ourselves. 

The  house  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  belonged 
to  the  driver  of  the  coach,  and  his  wife  had  every 
thing  ready  for  us  upwards  of  two  hours  before 
our  arrival.  Purrysburgh  is  a  paltry  village,  situ- 
ated near  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  about 
97  miles  from  Charleston,  and  25  from  the  town 
f  Sivaiiiiih.  It  contains  scarcely  a  dozen  houses^ 
and  they  are  occupied  by  the  poorer  sort  of  peopl^. 
The  tumuli  of  an  Indian  nation,  which  formerly 
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resided  here, are  still  visible,  and  carefull}?  preserv- 
ed by  the  inhabitants.  Piirrysburgh  was  origi- 
nally a  place  of  some  note,  from  a  colony  of  Swiss, 
which  wup  established  there  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  silk  and  vineyards.  It  vv'as  named 
after  Colonel  John  Peter  I'lirry,  a  Swiss  ofliccr, 
who  efl'ccted  the  settlement  under  the  British  go- 
nicnt  about  eighty  years  ago.  At  one  time  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  silk  was  raised  in  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia,  but  it  has  since  given  place 
to  the  more  lucrative  productions  of  cotton  and 
rice.  The  soil  and  climate  are  allowed  to  be  well 
adiipted  to  the  raising  of  silk.  Mulberry  trees 
grow  spontaneously  in  various  places,  and  native 
silkworms,  producing  well  formA;d  cocoons,  are 
often  found  in  the  woods. 

The  stagecoach  proceeds  no  farther  than  Pur- 
rysburgh,  a  boat  being  provided  to  carry  the 
mail  and  passengers  down  the  river  to  Savannah* 
n  distance  of '25  miles.  The  state  pays  1500  dol- 
lavs  \)('S  annum  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  so 
that  the  comfort  of  passengers  is  often  less  re- 
garded by  the  proprietors,  than  the  bag  of  letters. 
It  happened  unluckily  forme,  there  were  so  many 
passengers,  and  so  much  baggage,  that  the  usual 
covered  boat  w  as  too  small  to  hold  us,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  the  mail  was  obliged  to  procure  a  large 
canoe^  but  without  any  awning  or  shelter  what- 
ever. This  was  no  very  agreeable  conveyance  for 
twenty- five   miles  in  rainy  weather,  and  I  was 
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in  doubt  whether  to  go  with  them,  or  sta^^  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  ;  but,  having  bor- 
rowed a  great  coat  from  the  boatman,  I  embarked 
with  the  rest. 

We  started  from  Purrvshurgh  about  two  o'clock 
and  were  rowed  by  four  negroes,  for  canoes  arc 
not  paddled  here  as  in  Canada.  They  seemed  to 
he  jolly  fellows,  and  rowed  lustily  to  a  boat  soag 
of  their  own  coniposing.  The  words  were  given 
out  by  one  of  them,  and  the  rest  joined  chorus  at 
the  end  of  every  line.  It  began  in  the  following 
manner : 


"  We  are  going  down  to  Georgia,  boys, 
To  see  the  pretty  girls,  boys  ; 

We'll  give  'em  a  pint  of  brandy,  boys. 
And  a  hearty  kiss  besides,  boys. 
&c.  &c.   &c. 


CHORUS. 

Aye,  aye, 

Yoe,  yoe. 
Aye,  aye. 
Yoe,  yoe. 


The  tune  of  this  ditty  was  rather  monotonous, 
but  had  a  pleasing  effect,  as  they  kept  time  with 
it,  at  every  stroke  of  their  oars.  The  words  were 
mere  nonsense  ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  came 
into  their  heads.  I  however  remarked,  that 
brandy  was  very  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  was 
understood  as  a  hint  to  the  passengers  to  give 
them  a  dram.  We  had  supplied  ourselves  with 
this  article  at  Purrysburgh,  and  were  not  sparing 
of  it  to  the  negroes,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  row  quick.  During  the  passage  it  rained  in  • 
•essantly,  and  prevwited  me  from  seeing  the  riv«r 
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to  adfantage.  By  tbe  time  we  arrived  at  Savan- 
nah  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  our  rowers^  who  were 
pretty  far  gone,  in  consequence  of  their  frequent 
libations  of  brandy,  bad  nearly  upset  the  canoe^ 
under  the  cable  of  a  ship  which  was  lying  off  the 
town.  At  length  we  all  landed  in  safety  near  the 
exchange ;  and,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Ame- 
fican  gentlemen,  I  proceeded  immediately  to 
Colonel  Shelman's  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Savannah — Col.  Shelmnns  Hotel — Yazoo  Bulhle 
— Character  of  the  Ceorgia7is — Settlement  of 
Georgia — dugnsta — St.  Mart/ a — Tov^n  of  Sa- 
vannah— Houses — Streets— Pride  of  India — 
Promenade —  The  Exchange — Assembly- Room 
— Population  of  Savannah — Burying-Ground. 
Hurricane  of  \S06 — Arts  and  Sciences — Mi- 
litary Force^^lieligion — American  Fanaticism 
— Camp  Meetings — Blasphemous  Scenes-  Mid- 
night Orgies  in  the  Forest,  compared  with  the 
gentle  and  sublime  Conduct  of  the  Bedeemer-^ 
Mild  Doctrines  of  Christianity — The  Christian 
Beligion,  a  Religion  of  Charity  and  Benevolence 
to  all  the  World. 


The  hotel  of  Colonel  Shelman  affords  better 
accommodation  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  Savannah ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  genteel 
boarding-houses  for  those  who  prefer  living  in 
private.  The  Colonel  received  me  very  politely, 
but  I  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  he  entered 
upon  politics,  condemned  the  embargo,  which  he 
declared  would  ruin  him  and  his  family,  and  de- 
precated the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
^^ovemment.     At  fint  I  was  cautious  how  I  en- 
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fered  into  conversation  with  him,  for  I  had  fre- 
quently^ met  with  democrats,  who  threw  out  a  few 
words  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  people,  and 
if  they  did  not  happen  to  coincide  with  their  prin- 
ciples, would  abuse  them  unmercifully.  But  hap- 
pening to  espy  a  portrait  of  General  Washington 
in  the  room,  my  doubts  ceased,  and  upon  a  little 
conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
staunch  federalist.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
Colonel  in  the  continental  army,  under  Washing- 
ton; and,  like  n\\  the  old  officers  of  that  army,  Mas 
firmly  attached  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
great  leader. 

He  had  resided  several  years  in  the  back  coun- 
try as  a  planter^  but  had  lately  come  to  Savannah 
to  try  his  success  in  a  tavern.  The  house  which 
he  took,  not  being  large  enough,  he  built  another 
close  to  it.  This  he  has  fitted  up  with  separate 
sleeping  rooms,  which  are  very  seldom  met  witli 
in  the  taverns  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  large 
hall  below  serves  as  a  refectory,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  we  sat  down  in  this  room  to  supper. 
There  were  upwards  of  twenty  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, some  of  whom  lodged  in  the  house,  and 
others  who  merely  took  their  meals  there  ;  the 
latter  were  principally  clerks  in  the  state  bank  and 
other  oflices.  Here  I  met  with  several  gentle- 
men, who  had  come  to  Savannah  to  collect  in  the 
outstanding  debts,  which  were  owing  lo  Iheni 
when  in  business  several  years  past.     Among  the 
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rest  was  Mr.  M'C — ,  the  old  gentleman  whom  I 
before  mentioned  speculated  so  unfortunately  ia 
his  courtship  with  Mrs.  S.  of  Charleston.  He  re- 
sides in  England,  but  occasionally  takes  a  voyage 
to  America  to  recover  his  property.  He,  as  well 
as  the  other  gentlemen,  complained  much  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  planters  of  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  in  paying  their  debts  ;  and  though  they 
had  put  the  accounts  into  lawyers'  hands,  the 
money  came  in  very  slowly.  They  complained 
greatly  of  the  embargo,  which  had  increased  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  their  debts,  particularly 
since  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  in  Georgia^ 
had  put  a  stop,  for  a  certain  period,  to  the  levying 
of  executions  in  that  state. 

If  the  statements  of  several  persons  with  whom 
I  conversed  while  I  remained  at  Colonel  Shelman's, 
are  to  be  credited,  the  people  of  Georgia  are  ia- 
dolent  and  dissipated  ;    not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
their  moral  character  ;  fond  of  money  to  excess, 
but  careless  by  what  means  it  is  obtained.     Even, 
in  a  public  capacity,   they  will  frequently  resort 
to  means  not  the  most  honourable,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Yazoo  Bubble,  which  will  be  an  everlast- 
ing stain  upon  the  character  of  their  government. 
In  the  year  1795  the  state  of  Georgia,  under  the 
great  seal,  and  signed  by  Governor  Matthews, 
granted  and  sold  to  certain  individuals,  associated 
in  companies,  by  the  title  of  the  "  Georgia  Com- 
pany.'' "  Georgia  Mississippi  Company,"  and  the 
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*'  Tennessee  Company,"  a  vast  tract  of  l^ind  lying" 
\Tithin  the  limits  of  Georgia,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
that  state.  Many  individuals  purchased  lands 
from  the  different  companies^,  at  a  great  price, 
and  settlements  were  rapidly  taking'  place,  when 
the  whole  scheme  was  at  once  blown  to  atoms. 
The  purchase-money  had  scarcely  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  by  the  respective  companies,  when 
Governor  Matthews  quitted  his  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  re- 
markable for  his  violent  antipathy  to  the  federal 
party,  and  all  their  measures.  No  sooner  w  as  he 
established  in  his  government,  than  he  caused  a 
bill  to  pass  the  legislature,  declaring  the  sale  of 
the  Yazoo  lands  illegal  and  void.  He  next  seized 
the  records,  and  burnt  them  before  the  court- 
house in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly, who  applauded  the  action.  In  vain  did  the 
purchasers  and  every  honest  man  remonstrate 
against  such  an  infamous  proceeding,  but  neither 
money  nor  land  could  they  obtain.  The  state 
of  Georgia  afterwards  made  over  the  lands  to  the 
United  States,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  creditors.  But 
though  it  is  now  fourteen  years  since  this  nefa- 
rious transaction  took  place,  their  claims  yet 
remain  unliquidated,  and  even  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  Georgians  arc  said  to  be  great  economists; 
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that  is  to  say,  they  hate  to  part  with  their  money, 
even  for  the  most  useful  purposes.  In  the  house 
of  assembly,  a  member  who  aims  at  popularity, 
has  only  to  oppose  all  public  works  and  improve- 
ments that  are  likely  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  peoplc,aud  he  is  sure  to  gain  his  end. 
The  planters  are  poor  and  miserable  when  living 
on  their  plantations,  though  perhaps  possessed  of 
immense  landed  property.  They  have  less  of  the 
free  and  generous  extravagance  of  the  Carolinian 
planters,  though,  like  them,  they  are  always  in 
debt,  and  every  one  complains  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  money  from  them.  Ilorse-jockeying  and 
racing  are  favorite  amusements  with  [the  peo- 
ple, and  they  do  not  scruple  to  bet  high  on  those 
occasions.  Upon  the  whole,  they  possess  all  the 
biid,  but  very  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  their 
Carolinian  neighbours.  Gouging,  and  other  un- 
fair fighting  is,  however,  equally  practised  in  both 
places,  and  individuals  of  each,  will  frequently 
pluck  out  fi  qjc,  or  hite  ojfa  nose,  for  the  honour 
of  their  respective  states. 

The  raising  of  silk  and  the  planting  of  vines, 
were  the  ])rincipal  objects  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Georgia  ;  and,  though  it  appears  that  the  soil 
and  climate  arc  congenial  to  both  these  articles, 
yet  the  colony  remained  poor  till  the  introduction 
of  rice  and  cotton,  which  are  now  its  staple  com- 
modities. 

The  country  was  settled  in  1733  by  General 
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Oglethorpe,  who  conducted  the  first  colonists  in 
person.  They  fixed  upon  a  large  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  the  building  of  a  town.  This  settle- 
ment, now  the  town  of  Savannah,  at  first  consisted 
of  no  more  than  100  persons,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to  upwards 
of  600.  In  1735  the  population  of  Georgia  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch  High- 
landers. Their  natural  courage  induced  them  to 
accept  of  some  lands  that  were  ofl'ered  them  on 
the  southern  frontier,  near^  the  river  Aitamaha, 
Iq  order  to  form  an  establishment  that  might 
prove  a  defence  to  the  colony,  when  necessary, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 
There  they  built  the  towns  of  New  Inverness  and 
Frederica,  and  several  of  their  countrymen  went 
over  and  lettled  among  them .  A  number  of  Ger- 
man protestants,  driven  out  of  Saltzburg,  by  tlic 
intemperate  zeal  of  a  fanatical  priest,  also  cm- 
barked  for  Georgia  about  the  same  time,  in  ordti 
to  enjoy  peaceand  liberty  of  conscience.  At  first 
they  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
but  afterwards  judging  it  proper  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance*  they  built  the  town  of  Ebenezer. 

In  these  four  settlements,  some  people  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture; 
they  therefore  separated  from  the  rest,  in  order  to 
build  the  city  of  Augusta,  on  the  baiiivs  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, about  236  miles  distant  front   the  sea 
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The  neighbouring  territory  is  fertile  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree ;  but  though  that  circumstance  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  the  settlers,  it  was  not  the 
motive  which  induced  them  to  iix  upon  this  sitTri- 
tion;  the  convenience  of  trading  with  the  Indiana 
led  them  to  fix  here,  and  their  project  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  as  early  as  1739,  six  hundred  people 
were  employed  in  that  trade  only.  Augusta  is 
now  a  populous  city,  and  the  scat  of  government 
in  Georgia;  and  though  the  traffic  in  furs  is  now 
no  longer  of  any  importance,  yet  Augusta  is  the 
medium  of  a  very  extensive  trade  between  tlie 
lipi)er  and  lowes  parts  of  the  state.  Scows,  carry- 
ing each  500  bags  of  cotton,  besides  numerous 
barges  and  sloops,  are  continually  passing  between 
Augusta  and  Savannah  ;  at  which  latter  place  the 
productions  of  the  interior  are  shippeii  for  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Augusta  contains  about  4000 
inhabitants,  several  handsome  houses,  churches, 
and  stores.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
k  in  many  respects,  superior  to  Savannah.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  there  in  the  course  of 
the  week. 

St.  Mary's  is  the  frontier  town  of  Georgia,  on 
the  confines  of  Florida,  about  95  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah. It  is  a  small  town,  of  no  great  im- 
pirfauce,  otherwise  than  as  a  receptacle  for  impo- 
sition, and  worthless  characters.  Smuggling  and 
«huffling  tricks  are  carried  on  here  with  success  ; 
at  present  it  is  the  medium  for  evading  the  era- 
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bargo  laws.  It  is  separated  from  Florida  only  by 
the  St.  Mary's  river.  Vessels  arrive  here  from 
the  northern  states,  and  run  their  cargoes  in  small 
boats  across  to  the  Spanish  coast,  from  whence  they 
are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies .  I  met  with  several 
persons  at  Colonel  Shelman's^who  were  going  to  St. 
Mary's  on  these  mercantile  speculations.  The 
road  from  Savannah  to  St.  Mary's  is  very  indif- 
ferent, and  the  stage  goes  no  farther  than  Darien  ; 
from  thence  the  mail  and  passengers  proceed  in  a 
canoe,  for  upwards  of  forty  miles  coastwise,  be- 
tween the  numerous  islands  and  the  sea.  In  the 
spring  of  1808  the  mail  boat  was  lost  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  two  monks,  who  happened  to  be  pas- 
sengers in  it,  were  drowned. 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  built  upon  an  open, 
sandy  plain,  which  forms  a  cliff,  or  as  the  Ameri- 
cans term  it,   a  Bliijfj  by  the  shore,  about  50. feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.     It  is  well  laid  out  for 
a  warm  climate,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram; 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.     The  streets  are  wide,  and  open  into  spa- 
cious squares,   each  of  which  has  a  pump  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  trees. 
A  great  disadvantage,  however,  to  the  town,  is 
the  total  want  of  foot- paths  and  pavoFuent.     Im-  . 
provements  of  this  nature  would  render  walking 
more  agreeable,  and  the  town  more  cool  and  heal- 
th At  present,    one  sinks  at  every  step,  uj)  to 
the  ancles  in  sand  ;  and,  in  windy  weather,  (lu 
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«yes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  are  filled  with  it.  The 
.magistrates  are  charged  with  neglect  for  not  pav- 
ing and  improving  the  town  ;  bnt,  cconomij  is 
ihii'i^L  foible.  >  ■  '      - 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  stand 
separate  from  each  other,  divided  by  court 
yards,  except  in  two  or  three  streets,  where  they 
are  close  built,  many  of  them  with  brick,  and 
contain  several  shops  and  stores.  One  large  range 
of  brick  buildings  stands  near  the  market- place, 
and  at  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  hos- 
pital. It  is  the  property  of  one  person,  who  built 
it  on  a  speculation.  It  is  divided  into  distinct 
houses,  the  ground-floor  being  appropriated  to 
retail  stores,  and  the  upper  apartments  to  private 
lodgings.  But  the  principal  street  is  that  called 
the  Bay,  where  there  are  several  very  good  houses 
of  brick  and  wood.  Some  contain  booksellers*, 
grocers',  and  drapers'  stores,  otiiers  arc  private 
dwellings.  This  range  of  buildings  extends  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  town  ;  and  op- 
posite to  it  is  a  beaiitil'id  walk  or  mall,  planted 
with  a  double  row  of  trees,  the  same  as  those 
Ut  Charleston,  ( IVIelia  A/edarach^  or  Prideof  In 
dia).  TIiL-se  trees  are  also  planted  in  dilierent  y.avU 
of  llic  tov-ii,  but  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
thcyar(i  iViciuliy  to  tiie  health  of  the  iniu;I)i(anls. 
The  shade  of  their  (hick  foliage,  howeuT,  forms 
an  agreeable  relief  from  the  scorching  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  lluy  never  eugendcr,  or  harbour  any 
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noxious  inaectt  upon  their  branches^  which  ai% 
advantages  that  have  brought  them  into  repute 
both  in  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

This  agreeable  promenade  is  situated  near  the 
margin  of  the  height  or  bluff,  upon  which  the 
town  stands  ;  and  the  merchants'  stores,  ware- 
houses, and  wharfs,  for  landing,  housing,  and 
shipping  of  goods,  are  built  immediately  below, 
along  the  shore,  forming,  in  some  degree,  a  sort 
of  lower  town.  From  the  height  there  is  a  fine 
commanding  view  of  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  for  several  miles  above  the  town. 
The  river  is  intersected  by  several  extensive  swamp 
islands,  which  divide  it  into  different  channels. 
They  have  been  converted  into  excellent  rice 
grounds,  as  they  lie  very  low,  and  are  easily  in- 
undated at  the  proper  seasons,  which  the  culture 
of  that  grain  requires.  The  negroes  employed  in 
that  work  live  on  the  islands,  in  small  wooden 
huts,  exposed  to  the  night  dews  and  exhalations 
from  the  marshy  soil,  surrounded  also  by  frequent 
fogs  off  the  water.  The  continual  moisture  and 
dampness  in  which  they  live,  would  kill  a  white 
man  in  a  few  months.  In  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony,  negroes  were  prohibited  to  the  set- 
tlers, but  they  now  nearly  equal  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

About  the  centre  of  the  walk,  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  stands  the  Exchange,  a  large 
brick    building;,     which   contains    so»«e   public 
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offices ;  and  an  assembly-room,  where  a  concert 
and  ball  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  during  the 
winter.  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  this  building, 
upon  which  there  is  a  steeple,  and  had  a  very 
extensive  panorama  view  of  the  town  ;  the  ship- 
ping ;  the  river ;  and  surrounding  country.  The 
prospect  was  bounded  by  immense  forests,  and 
very  little  land  appeared  cleared  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town. 

By  a  census  taken  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
population  of  Savannah  consisted  of  3009  whites, 
and  free  people  of  colour ;  and  2376  slaves, 
making  a  total  of  5385.  At  present  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  6000.  The  public  buildings 
consist  of  the  Branch  bank  of  the  United  States; 
the  Exchange ;  four  or  five  places  of  v^orship  ; 
and  a  gaol,  built  upon  the  common,  some  dis- 
tance from  town.  The  latter  is  a  large  strong 
brick  building,  and  well  adapted  for  the  con- 
fjiiemcMt  of  refractory  negroes,  and  other  of- 
fenders against  the  laws. 

A  \?sg;e  burying  ground  is  judiciously  situated 
out  of  town,  upon  the  common.  It  is  inclosed 
by  a  brick  wall,  and  contains  several  monuments 
and  lonib-sfonei?,  which  are  shaded  bv  willows 
and  pride  of  India;  and  liavp  a  very  pretty  ef- 
fect. This  cemetery,  thoiu'li  now  a  considerable 
disfance  froiii  (he  town,  will,  in  time,  most  pro- 
bably, be  surrounded  l)\'  Ihe  dwellings  of  the  in- 
lifibitcuils,   like  i\w?.r  of  New  York  and  Charles- 
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ton.  In  hot  climates,  these  places  infect  the  at- 
mosphere with  unwholesome  exhalations,  and 
injure  the  health  of  the  people.  They  should 
at  least  be  two  or  three  miles  away  from  all 
habitations.  But  S:ivannah  is  liot  likely  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly  ;  for  adventurers  reside  there 
as  at  Charleston,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cumulating a  speedy  fortune  in  trade;  and  then 
retire  either  to  their  native  country,  or  to  some 
other  part,  more  congenial  to  health  and  comfort. 

The  situation  of  Savannah,  and  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out,  would,  if  the  town  con- 
tained better  houses,  render  it  far  more  agree- 
able as  a  place  of  residence,  than  Charleston. 
Its  greater  elevation,  I  should  think,  must  also 
be  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, than  the  low  and  flat  situation  of  the  other 
city.  Both,  however,  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  swamps,  marshes,  and  thick  woods,  which 
are  apt  to  engender  diseases,  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution of  wiiitc  people.  Crcorgia,  like  Caro- 
lina, is  subject  to  ficquent  storms,  hurricanes, 
and  inundations.  In  ISOo,  a  hurricane  tore  up 
the  2:rove  of  trees  on  the  Bav  at  Savannah,  did 
p:rc:it  damage  to  the  town  and  shipping,  levelled 
nil  the  negro  huts  on  the  swamp  isl.inds,  and  de- 
stroyed several  of  the  negroes.  Savannah  hai 
ako  sufiercd  iniicli  from  lire. 

Siiicc  tlie  revolutionary  war,  fjcorgia,  like  most 
of  the  other  s'ales  in  (he  unioOj   has  wpidly  ia- 
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creased  In  population  and  riches:  but  she  cannot 
boast  of  equal  rapidity  in  aits,  sciences,  and  lite- 
rature. With  respect  to  these  embellishments  of 
civilized  society,  Georgia  is  jet  in  the  Gothic  age. 
Savannah  contains  five  or  six  respectable  book- 
stores, and  publishes  three  newspapers ;  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  federal  principles.  The 
military  force  of  the  state  consists  of  militia; 
but  Savannah  has  several  corps  of  volunteers, 
infantry,  and  cavalry,  who  clothe  and  equip 
themselves  at  their  own  expense.  During  mj 
stay,  they  exercised  for  several  days  on  Fort 
Wayne.  This  fortification  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  clift^;  and,  in  the  American  war, 
formed  the  chief  defence  of  the  town.  It  is  novv^ 
nearly  destroyed. 

Prcsbyterianism,  independency,  and  mclho- 
dism,  are  the  most  prevailing  forms  of  worship 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah.  There  are 
a  few  Jews,  but  no  Quakers.  I  went  one  even- 
ing to  hear  a  Mr.  Conoch,  the  favourite 
preacher  of  the  Presbyterians.  I  cannot  say 
that  1  admired  his  delivery,  which  had  a  fault 
too  common  to  the  clergymen  of  the  United 
States,  viz.  nionolouij.  Mh  voice,  likewise,  was 
so  loud,  that  it  became  harsh  and  i>ratinc:  to  the 
car;  but  iiis  pronuncialion  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. This  gentleman  is  allowed,  bv  his  con  »re- 
gation,  a  salary  of  oiM)  dollars  prr  annum,  be- 
sides the  pew6  in  the  chapel  which  bring  him  in 
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7000  dollars  more;  some  of  the  pews  being  let 
for  upwards  of  160  dollars  per  annum.  This 
enormous  sum  for  oneclergvman^  in  such  a  small 
town  as  Savannah^  is  rather  surprizinj^  ;  particu- 
larly as  the  people  are  proverbial  for  economy. 
But  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  in  religion,  are 
often  irresistible,  and  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  dissenting  sects,  even  in  England,  have  been 
known  to  reduce  themselves  almost  to  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  support  of  their  ministers,  to  the 
great  injury  of  their  own  families :  it  would  be 
well,  if  they  had  always  met  with  a  grateful  re- 
turn for  such  disinterested  generosity. 

The  Sunday  after  my  arrival  at  Savannah,  I 
was  passing  a  methodist  meeting,  and  was  in- 
duced, by  the  vehemence  ot  the  preacher,  to  go 
in  and  hear  his  discourse.  lie  uttered  such  ter- 
rible imprecations  upon  sinners,  unless  they  were 
born  again  in  faith,  that  one  half  of  his  congre- 
gation were  groaning  a!id  weeping  in  the  most 
pitiable  manner.  lie  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
viewing  their  distress,  conceiving  it  (I  suppose) 
a  mark  of  their  contrition  and  repentance;  but  I 
rather  think  it  was  owing  more  to  the  terrifying 
loudness  of  his  voice,  his  furious  looks,  and  ve- 
hement gesticulations,  than  to  a  real  sense  of 
their  own  wickedness.  Where  this  scene  of  woe 
and  agitation  would  have  stopped,  I  know  not, 
had  the  preacher  continued  his  thundering  ana- 
themas much  longer;  for  some   of  the^women 
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>\cre  on  the  point  of  fainting  away,  or  goin 
into  livs^tLflcs,  when  he  fortunately  lowered  his 
voice  into  a  short  concluding  prayer:  this  re- 
stoic  J  Ills  congregation  to  their  senses,  dried  up 
their  tears,  and  reduced  the  groans  and  screams 
of  the  females,  to  inward  sobs  and  plaintive 
si^hs.  But  such  an  assemblage  of  wretched  looks, 
and  pale,  ghastly  countenances,  I  never  before 
beheld  :  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  suffered  se- 
vere castigation  for  their  sins,  even  in  this  world. 
Instead  of  benefiting  by  the  mild  and  consola- 
tory precepts  oi'  Christianity,  these  people  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity; and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 
everlasting  damnation,  unless,  perchance,  they 
construed  a  griping  of  the  bowels^  into  the  work- 
iugs  of  (ItTine  grace. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  religious 
fanaticism  carried  to  a  more  extravagant  height 
than  in  the  United  States,  by  a  few  artful,  de- 
signing men  ;  who  contrive  to  delude  the  sim- 
ple and  unwary  into  the  most  shameful  and 
blasphemous  excesses.  These  fanatics,  or  artful 
hypocrites,  regularly  advertise  what  they  call 
"  camp  meetings,"  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  invite  all  "  friendly  ministers  and  pray- 
ing people"  to  attend.  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  at  one  of  these  meetings; 
but  am  told,  that  the  scenes  which  are  exhi- 
bited on  those  occasions,  often  beggar  all  de^* 
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scription.  The  follosving  account  of  a  recent 
cainp  meeting',  is  by  an  Ainericat:  i!;entlcnian  who 
was  present ;  and  mav,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  cuirect,  though  inadequate  description  of 
the  midnight  orgies  and  revels  of  those  deluded 
and  artful  enthusiasts, 

"  Of  late,  in  America,  the  Methodists  have 
reduced  jumping,  clapping,  and  shouting,  to  a 
system.  Camp  meetings  are  held  in  the  open 
fields;  and  if  convenient,  in  a  circular  fornix  at 
a  distance  from  human  habitations,  in  which  their 
orgies  are  continued  several  days,  until,  by  their 
violent^  or  as  they  term  it,  religious  exercise, 
they  are  exhausted.  They  make  all  manner  of 
ridiculous  gestures;  discordant  noises ;  and  fre- 
quently utter  blasphemies.  They  sleep  together 
in  tents,  old  and  young;  men,  women,  and 
children,  indiscriminately  ;  the  vigorous  male, 
near  the  unblushing  female ;  black  and  white, 
all  together. 

"  I  was  present  lately  at  one  of  these  diaboli- 
cal meetings,  at  which  there  might  be  about 
5000  persons  assembled,  of  aH  descriptions  and 
ages.  They  bring  their  provisions  with  them. 
Soon  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  beautiful  girl 
about  eighteen,  rushed  forth  from  a  tent,  led  by 
two  men  ;  they  cried,  bellowed,  and  roared,  liko 
persons  in  the  utmost  agony,  begging  for  their 
lives ,  exclaiming,  a  lake  of  lire  and  brimstone 
was  (laming  before  them;  that  a  great 'ilevil  nvus 
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tlinisting  tlieni  in<o  it;  and  thaUiod  must  come 
down.  '  Conic,  O  God,  come  doun  immcdiatehj, 
and  scree  us,  or  tit  shall  sinh'.'  These  exclama- 
tions wore  repeated  in  the  most  vocitcrous  ii.aii- 
iicr,,  for  a  length  of  time,  until  the  young  wo- 
man was  so  exhausted  by  her  exertions,  that  she 
fell  down  ;  her  cheek  assiHiied  the  flush  of  burn- 
in"-  fire:  her  eves  became  inflamed;  her  lips 
parched  ;  she  sunk  on  the  earth,  sighed  and  sob- 
bed like  a  child.  This  ceremony,  however,  was 
not  completed,  until  a  similar  party  had  issued 
from  another  tent;  and  tliat,  followed  by  a  se- 
cond, and  a  third,  until  the  action  became  gene- 
ral, and  the  scene,  the  most  confused,  terrific, 
and  horrible,  ever  presented  to  the  human  eye. 
Little  children  turned  pale  with  fear ;  young 
girls  fainted  to  the  earth,  were  raised  up,  con- 
verted, and  became  good  Methodists.  Such  real 
agonies,  perhaps,  were  never  elsewhere  excited 
by  fictitious  causes. 

"  It  appears,  that  the  first  girl  was  kept  as  a> 
decoy,  and  had  frequently  gone  through  those 
scenes  in  a  similar  way.  Designing  men  are,  no 
doubt,  at  the  bottom  of  this  business,  and  many 
simple,  innocent  souls  are  led  on  thus,  and  per- 
suaded of  their  sincerity.  But  many  also,  who 
liave  no  design,  are,  by  their  fanaticism,  and  vio- 
lence of  passion,  induced  to  commit  actions,  and 
make  exclamations,  which  justify  the  charge  of 
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blasphemy.  This  is  hy  no  means  an  exaggerated 
picture;  it  is  but  a  weak  attempt  at  describing; 
what  has  taken  place  :  but  it  is  their  midnight 
orgies  which  appal  the  heart. 

**  At  one  of  their  meetings,  near  Morristown, 
a  young  woman  fainted;  immediately  they 
crowded  around  her,  and  began  their  incanta- 
tions. Her  brother,  witli  difficulty,  forced  his 
way  to  her,  and  attempted  to  take  her  into  the 
air,  but  they  prevented  him.  An  athletic  young 
Tierctic  saw  their  situation ;  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  demons  with  a  stout  blud- 
geon, and  liberated  them.  The  brother,  assisted 
by  his  friend,  took  her  to  a  place  of  security  ; 
and  by  force  opposed  their  coming  near  her 
again.  A  tall  woman  of  the  sect,  tossed  up  her 
hands;  roared;  bellowed  with  all  her  strength; 
and  called  upon  God  to  '  Open  the  earth,  and 
sink  than  into  hell!* 

"  Their  camp  meetings  are  generally  held  in 
a  wood;  deep,  dark,  lonely,  and  almost  impene- 
trable, far  from  any  human  habitation.  The  na- 
tive burghers  of  the  forest  are  frightened  from 
their  wild  retreat,  and  driven  from  their  home, 
to  make  way  for  these  midnight  worshippers  of 
the  most  extravagant  superstition.  Here  the 
cauldron  is  set  a  boiling;  and  iiere,  in  this 
gloomy  hour,  the  ingredients  arc  cast  in,  until  the 
spell  is  wound  up,  and  the  weak  and  terrified 
mind  becomes  a  converted  Methodist."' 
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()i»e  luiir  llie  converts  to  Methodism  in  Ame- 
rica, are  inxde  at  cuiiil)  meetings.     What  a  coii- 
m     Uv.^.i  U)   111';   luilil  and  heavenly  conduct  of  the 
ilit!(.'i'nu'i  '    v.lio,  after  inFtiutting  the  multitude 

*  }\i  tlic  \vilu»'nicss,  led  them,  and  sent  them 
.!ui.  Mv  to  their  homes,  lie  terrified  them  not 
>\iilj  wild  and  furious  gestures  and  imprecations; 
he  cau>ied  none  (o  faint  ;  to  fall  down  with  fear 
uii'.l  tiein'oling- ;  and  to  exclaim,  that  a  lake  of 
iirc  andhriDi^tonc  xiiisJUoiiing  before  them  !  He 
resorted  not  to  sueh  u.'niatiual  means,  to  reclaim 
Ills  auditors  iVoiu  siu  and  wickedness.  His  doc- 
trines were  mikl  and  peaceiihle;  and  his  actions 
eorre^I)ouded  with  them.  He  uttered  no.  thun- 
dering denunciations ;  no  blasphemous  curses, 
nor  deadlv  maledictions:  he  invite  '  the  roent- 
ant  by  gentleness  and  kindness;  not  rej.elleu  him 

•  by  horrible  threatenings.  His  tongue  cii  ;pj)ed 
riiamia   upou   all   who   heard  him,  and  his  spirit 

■|      l>reath(d  peace  and  ixood-ieill  to  all  mankind  ! 

'-:  Tl.e   christian  religion   (says  a  writer  of  emi- 

lunee  ;  is  iii   every  shape  agreeable  to  the  divme 

I     justice,  vvhieh  docs  not  punish  man  for  specula- 

1  tive  opinions,  and  particularly  for  such  as  are 
inroni'preliensible  to  all  mankind.  It  is  a  religion 
evcrv  way  worthy  of  its  elernal  Author;  and  ice 
iUdji  Lacxe,  htj  Ihedovlrinc,  thai  it  comes _from  God. 
his  a  religion  for  men  of  sense,  for  [)liiIosophers, 
for  honest  men  ;   and  comprehensible  too,  by  the 

„      Hieanvia   vulgar  without  a  guide ;   a  religion  of 
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reason^  free  from  the  blind  mazes^  and  studied 
intricacies  of  designing  people,  and  beneficial  to 
society  at  first  view.  It  despises  apesh  gestures 
and  external  buffoonery ;  and  etfectually  prevents, 
and  puts  an  end  iOj  all  inhuman  fierceness^  and 
holy  squabbles,  too  often  occasioned  by  the  selfish 
religions  of  corrupt  priests  and  enthusiasts.  It 
leaves  not  unhappy  men  in  perpetual  doubts  and 
anxieties ;  nor  tosses  and  tumbles  themj  for  re- 
lief^ out  of  one  superstition  into  another ;  but 
esteems  them  all  alike.  In  short,  it  is  a  reli- 
gion which  every  honest  man  would  wish  it  to 
be — a  religion  of  charity  and  benevolence  to  all 
the  world! 
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f.vi!7:'C  SiicannaU — Excursion  tip  Savannah  River 
Iijiifidations — Sj.awp  Plantations^^Cultivation 
of  luce — Allii^aiors — Anecdote  of  an  Alligator 

—  Terr  chins — Water  Vipcrs^^Rattle  Snakes'^ 
Journcif  through  the  Woods — Black  SnakeS''^ 
Variety  of  Birds — Beautiful  Plumage — An 
Adventure  in  the  Woods — A  disinterested  Phy- 
sician— Eire  in  the  Forest — Immense  Body  of 
Smoke — Seasons  of  South  CarolinU'-'-^Cotton 
Plantations — Cultivation  of  Cotton-^P repara- 
tion of  Cotton — Produce  of  a  Crop — Bad  Roads 

—  Waggoners  or  Crackers — Roads  of  South 
Carolina — Arrive  at  Charleston. 

ApTEii  a  stay  of  nearly  six  days  at  Savannah^  I 
get  out  on  my  return  to  Charleston,  in  company 
Nvith  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chap- 
man, witli  whom  I  had  heen  acquainted  some 
iiionilis  previous  to  our  meeting  at  Savannah.  I 
\'  IS  now  luij^py  to  have  a  companion  with  me,  fo 
li  iic\c  the  teaiimi  of  a  journey  through  the  lonely 
jiine  barrens.  Vve  left  Savannah  about  nine 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  in 
IJif  n):iil  boat,    with  the   same  conductor  and 
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negro  boatmen  as  I  came  down  the  river  vvilb  the 
week  before.  The  mornini^  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  weather  so  warm,  that  we  found  the 
benefit  of  a  covered  boat,  to  screen  the  powerful 
beams  of  the  sun  from  our  heads.  "\\'e  were  the 
only  passengers,  and  we  found  ourselves  equally 
comfortable  without  the  company  of  strangers, 
not  always  the  most  agreeable  companions  on  a 
journey. 

The  Savannah  riser,   which  waters  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Georgia,  is  bold 
and  deep  ;  and  from  the  sea  to  Augusta,   a  dis- 
tance of  236  miles,  is  navipjable  for  vessels  of  7() 
tons  burthen.     At  that  ci<y  the  falls  of  the  river 
commence  ;  beyond,  the  navigation  is  continued 
for  60  miles,  to  Vienna,  for  boats  of  30  tons  or 
more,  from  whence  it  is  confomplated  to  opeiithe 
navigation  up  to  Andersonville,  at  the  c  onfluence 
of  Tugoloo  and  Keowee  rivers.     These  latter  arc 
large  branches   of  the  Savannah  river  ;    the  first 
beingupwards  of  200  yards  wide,   a  considerable 
way  above  their  confluence;  and  the  latter  spread- 
ing itself  over  a  greater  space.     Hence,  Mhen  the 
accumulated  watcr"^  of  rain  and  snow  ])()ur  down 
their  channels,  the  adjacent  low  lands  and  inter- 
vals  are  overflowed  ^^  ith  destrnctive  ffe";hes  or  in- 
undations. I'hese  freshes  \s\\\  )-()inetiines  rise  from 
30  to   40   feet   perpeiKli<iilai ,  jibove   the    usual 
level  of  the  ri>er.     In  1701  a  very  destructive  one 
occurred  in  part  of  the  c(>untry  :  and  -in  17*J0   a 
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similar  flood  poured  down  the  Savannah  river. 
jayinij;  the  town  of  Augusta  upwards  of  two  feet 
under  water,  and  damaging  goods  therein  to  a 
large  amount.  It  tore  away  an  extensive  bridgCj 
near  800  feet  long,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton,  which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river 
from  South  Carolina,  and  carried  destruction  and 
disnuiy  before  it,  quite  to  the  town  of  Savannah, 
The  Jieight  of  this  fresh  was  supposed  to  be  from 
3 J  to  40  feet  at  Augusta  above  its  common  level. 
This  inundation  also  occasioned  immense  damage 
in  Sotith  Carolina,  where  the  waters  rose  to  as 
great  a  height  as  in  Georgia.  Several  bridges 
were  carried  away,  and  many  of  the  negro  huts 
on  the  i!«hinds  and  swamp  plantations  near  the 
coast,  were  torn  up  with  the  |)eople  in  them,  and 
carried  by  the  torrent  entirely  out  to  sea. 

Proceeding  up  Savannah  river,  we  were  regaled 
B.with  a  variety  of  boauiitul  views.  Numerous 
finiall  islands  intersect  and  divide  the  river  into 
pretty  menndering  channels.  The  shores  are 
mostiv  linc<l  with  larpjc  forest  trees,  and  the  islands 
with  abundance  of  small  shrid)s.  A  few  planta- 
tions appear  at  intervals  upon  the  banks,  with  now 
and  then  a  handsome  house  ;  hut  in  general  we 
saw  only  the  negro  hiits.  ]Manv  of  the  slaves 
were  at  work  upon  the  rice  svvuin})s,  which  are 
very  niunerous  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  cnltivalion  of  which  is  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing muiinei  : 
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CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 


Rice  lands  are  laid  out  into  squares,  or  small 
fields^  proportioned  to  tlie  strength  of  the  negroes 
who  work  them,  in  such  manner,  that  they  can  he 
planted  or  hoed  through  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
These  fields  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  pro- 
per banks,  sufficiently  strong  for  retaining  water 
in  the  one,  whilst  those  adjoining  are  kept  dry 
They  communicate  with  each  other  by  trunks  ami 
sluices,  having  valves  at  either  end  to  receive  or 
retain  water,  and  large  trunks  or  flood  gates,  from 
rivers  or  reservoirs,  through  which  water  is  occa- 
sionally introduced.  About  the  !20lli  of  JMarch, 
the  spring  has  so  far  made  its  appearance,  as  j  > 
enable  the  sowing  of  rice  in  the  tide  lands  :  tlie 
inlands  are  not  planted  until  the  first  or  secoiul 
week  in  April,  as  their  soils  are  of  a  colder  nature 
Now  the  red  flowering  maple  has  put  on  ih 
scarlet  robe,  the  alder  its  blossoms,  and  the  willow 
its  leaves ;  the  elder  also  shoots  up  its  vigorous 
stalks,  from  the  rich  land  in  which  it  grows  ;  and 
the  swamp  sloe-bush  is  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  snowy  blossoms.  The  wild  geese  and  ducks 
have  departed  for  the  northern  regions  ;  and  the 
planter,  freed  from  their  ravages,  begins  seriouslv 
to  sow  his  crop,  continuing  that  business,  from 
timeto  time,  until  the  tenth  of  June,  after  which 
the  seasons  scarcely  permit  iti  vipcniug  before  the 
frosts  set  in.  For  this  purpose,  the  land  having 
been  previously  turned  up,  is  drilled  either  witli 
ploughs  or  hoes,  but  most  generally  wi(h  the  hoc 
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into  about  100  or  125  trenches  in  the  half  acre, 
or  eighty  trenches  in  a  quarter  of  aa  acre,  and 
rice  is  sown  therein^  from  one  to  two  bu«hels  the 
acre.  It  is  then  covered^  and  the  general  custom 
of  tide  planters  is,  immediately  to  flow  the  fields 
with  water,  keeping  the  same  on  from  two  to 
four  days,  according  to  the  season  and  the  beat  of 
the  weather. 

After  the  rice  is  some  inches  high,  and  attained 
a  little  strength,  it  requires  hoeing.  This  is  a 
very  necessary  business,  as  without  it  the  plant 
will  sometimes  sicken  and  die.  Three  or  more  of 
these  hoeings  are  commonly  given  to  rice  during 
its  growth  ;  and  at  the  second  hoeing,  the  toil  be- 
comes more  serious,  for  the  grass  and  weeds  are 
then  hand-picked  from  the  roots  of  the  rice.  After 
this  operation  is  over,  a  flowing  of  tide  lands  is 
commonly  given,  and  continued  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  in  order  to  give  the  rice  a  stretch, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  branching,  which  it  now 
begins  to  do.  After  this,  the  water  is  run  gra- 
dually oO',  and  the  rice  remains  dry  for  some  time. 
This  is  a  critical  period  of  the  crop,  as  the  harvest 
proves  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  branching 
of  the  rice,  where  every  branch  produces  one  ear, 
containing  liom  100  to  SOO  grains,  as  the  land* 
may  prove  productive.  In  dry  seasons,  the  rice 
is  liable  to  attacks  from  a  small  bug,  equally  in- 
jurious to  it  as  the  Hesnianfljj  is  said  to  be  to 
wheat,  or  the  blast  to  sugir  canes.     These  insects 
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attach  tlnMHselves  to  the  ricCj  and  ?rirk  out  all  tbt. 
nourisliinrnt  of  the  plant.  In  tide  ()IantationL 
this  mischiof  is  easily  rcmf^died,  bv  openini>*  the 
sluices,  and  fiovving  the  fields  with  wistcr  ;  but 
the  inland  planter  has  not  this  convenience  ;  pa- 
tience and  hone  are  tlie  onlv  sources  to  whicli  Ix 
can  then  apply  for  consolation. 

Three  months  after  the  sowing  of  rice,  it  begins 
io  joint,  blossom;  and  form  the  ear  ;  water  is  no-.v 
absolutely  necessary,  for  without  it  there  is  much 
light  rice  ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  thrown  on 
from  rivers  or  reservoirs,  it  is  immediately  done, 
and  is  retained  thereon,  with  a  change  of  water, 
if  convenient,  until  a  few  davs  before  the  harvest. 
This  agreeable  operation  in  agriculture,  gene- 
rally begins  on  tide  lands  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust; and  in  September  the  harvest  becomes  ge- 
neral throughout  the  state  In  August,  when 
the  rice  is  flowed,  and,  as  it  is  leruicd,  ilie  hoc,-, 
laid  hij,  the  cooper-stufl'  is  procured,  Vrhith  is  ne- 
cessary for  exporting  the  rice  in  barrels.  For  this 
purpose,  negroes  are  then  sent  into  the  pine 
lands  to  split  staves,  and  heading  for  barrels,  vvliile 
others  afterwards  cut  hoop  pole.^  for  making  tlum. 
Now  the  barns  and  barn-yards  arc  put  in  order, 
and  the  rice  mill  is  prepared  for  manulacturing 
the  rice  for  market. 

The  produce  of  rice  to  the  acre  is  ditlerent  on 
different  soils,  and  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  managed.     On  tide  lands,  %ii)0  lb? 
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havr  been  made  to  the  acre  :  but  in  general  the 
j)roiluce  is  from  \2iK)  io  1500  lbs.  weight  each 
acre.  Tlie  inland  plantations  do  not  average  so 
much,  rangiui'- only  bet Nvecn  600  and  J'l^OOlbs.  of 
clean  rice  to  the  acre.  They  however,  in  addition 
to  this,  generally  furnisjh  (heir  own  provisions, 
\vhi(  !i  is  an  advantage  that  the  tide-planters  sel- 
dom enjoy,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  their 
high  grounds. 

After  harvest^  the  crop  is  placed  in  the  open 
}»arn-vards,  either  iu  stacks  or  in  large  ricks.  It  is 
then  threshed  out  by  hand  flail'?,  and  being  win- 
nowed from  the  straw,  is  ready  for  beating.  This 
operation  was  formerly  perfcrmcd  by  manual 
hiimur,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  is  still  so 
done,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  ;  but,  from  public 
encouragement,  aided  by  private  necessity  and  in- 
vention, the  rice  mills  of  South  Carolina  are  now 
arrived  to  a  perfection  unequalled  by  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river  we  saw  a  great 
number  of  alligators  of  various  sizes ;  the  largest 
which  we  met  with  was  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
from  16  to  18  inches  diameter,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  its  body.  They  were  either  swimming  along 
shore,  with  their  heads  just  above  water,  or  were 
basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
which  projected  into  the  river.  Their  colour 
when  just  coming  out  of  the  water,  is  a  darl:  green 
or  brown;  but  when  dry,  it  resembles  that  of  a 
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log  of  wood.  We  fired  at  several,  but  are  not 
certain  whether  any  were  killed,  for  the  balls 
often  rebounded  fvoni  their  bodies,  as  if  they  had 
struck  a  coat  of  mail.  The  eye,  or  the  brcasf> 
are  the  most  vulnerable  places.  Tn  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river,  I  am  told,  they  abound  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  a  very  fornudable  size,  growing 
frequently  to  the  length  of  d^/i/tc/i  or  Ixcentij  feet. 
They  are  said  to  be  more  sluggish  and  cunning, 
than  active  or  courageous :  yet  during  our  passage 
we  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  intrepidity  of 
a  young  one,  about  four  icQi  long.  We  disco- 
vered him  lying  near  the  root  of  a  large  tree  ; 
the  boat  approached  within  a  few  yards,  but  was 
prevented  going  close  io  the  shore,  on  account  of 
the  branches  of  trees  which  projected  into  the 
river.  The  man  who' had  the  charge  of  the  mail, 
tired  at  him  with  a  musket  loaded  with  ball.  The 
ball  passed  just  over  the  alligator,  yet  he  moved 
not  in  the  least.  This  made  us  believe  he 
was  dead,  as  all  the  rest  we  had  fired  at, 
&prang  into  the  water  the  moment  they  heard 
the  .eport  of  the  gun.  Mr.  Chapman  now  fired 
a  large  horse  pistol  with  ball,  and  hit  the  root  of 
the  tree  upon  which  he  was  basking  :  yet  still  the 
animal  never  stirred.  We  then  absolutely  de- 
clared him  to  be  dead,  and  wtnejust  making  our 
way  with  the  boat  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  take  him,  when,  behold  !  the  animal  rose 
up,  made  a  circuit  round  the  tree  against  which 
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Jr'  luul  iirlincd,  and  with  the  most  apparent  iii- 
dilllrcnce,  \k(iIKc(1  into  llie  water.  He  <licn  swam 
slowly  ofV,  as  if  conscious  of  our  inability  to  hurt 
him,  and  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  us.  We 
had  not  time  to  charge  again  ;  nor  indeed  had  we 
any  iulinalion,  so  much  did  we  admire  the  cool- 
niss  and  intrepidity  of  this  little  animal.  Pre- 
vious to  my  seeing  the  alligators  in  this  river,  I 
h:ul  iilw'iys  an  idea,  from  what  1  had  read, 
that  neither  they  nor  crocodiles  could  bend  their 
bodies ;  hut  when  we  fired  at,  and  wounded  some 
that  w  ere  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  they  twisted 
their  bodie*  with  as  much  ease,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  as  a  large  eel,  and  plunged  into  the 
river. 

We  also  saw  a  great  many  tortoises  or  terrebins 
basking  in  the  sun  like  the  alligators,  upon  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  grew  jn  the 
water  along  shore.  They  were  of  various  sizes, 
and  are  said  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  alli- 
gator, in  the  .same  hole,  in  which  case  the  terre- 
bins cannot  form  an  article  of  food  for  that  vora- 
cious animal,  otherwise  they  would  fly  from  his 
presence.  The  variety  of  fish  with  which  the 
Savannah  abounds^  afibrds  the  alligator  abun- 
dance of  provision,  without  infringing  the 
rights  of  hospitality.  Our  conductor  was  a 
great  foe  to  the  alligaton,  and  fired  at  every  one 
he  saw.  He  told  us  that  he  once  got  a  young  one 
in  the  boat^  thinking  he  had  completely  killed  it. 
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For  upwards  of  ail  hour  it  l;iy  motionless;  but, 
■while  tlicy  happened  to  iro  ashorejt  availed  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  ifs  esi^apc,  by  pluns;- 
ing  into  the  river.  A\  c  were  obliged  to  keep 
some  distance  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
hung  over  the  banks  of  the  river,  a*>  there  were  a 
great  nunibiu*  of  UY//cr  vipers  reclining  upon  the 
])ranches.  They  are  apt  to  spring  into  the  boat,  if 
it  ap])roaches  too  close,  which  is  dangerous,  as 
tkeir  bite  is  said  to  be  vctioinoiis.  ^V  e  killed  several 
of  these  noxious  reptiles,  who  had  coiled  them- 
selves up  in  an  easy  posture  among  the  branches, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  enjoying  the  warmth 
ol' the  sun,  and  catching  small  ilies  and  insects. 
Besides  these  vipers,  our  conductor  informed  us, 
that  the  shores  al)ounded  witli  a  species  oi^waUv 
raltlC' snake,  whose  bite  was  also  of  a  deadly 
jiuture. 

About  half  past  tliree  in  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
rived at  Purr)sburgli,  after  a  pleasant  excursion 
oT  25  miles  up  the  river,  whicli  fidly  recompens- 
ed me  for  the  wet  uncomfortable  passage  f  had 
experienced  down  the  same  river  the  preceding 
week.  We  liined  at  the  driver's  house  ;  after 
which,  we  dejiarted  from  Purrysburgh  in  the 
stage.  At  one  time  wc  intended  to  have  perform- 
ed our  journey  on  foot;  but,  on  consideration, 
Mr.  Chapman  recollected  that  he  had  business 
which  required  him  to  be  in  CharK'ston  as  soon 
ns  possible,   and  it  would  have  taken  us   at   least 
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four  (lav?  to  have  walked  there,  vvitliout  incoiuc- 
nienec  to  ourselves.  For  iiiv  own  part,  1  had  al- 
ready had  a  pretty  2;ood  spccijixii  of  a  ])edestriaii 
excursion  in  the  ]>iiie  forests,  aiul  was  not  eager  to 
have  another  ;  hut  the  road,  till  within  icn  miles 
of  Charleston,  was  so  rcniarkably  straight,  smootli, 
and  level,  with  scarcely  a  stone,  rut,  liole,  oi- 
hillock  to  impede  our  progress,  that  walking, 
provided  the  weather  were  fair,  would  Ifave  been 
equaliv  agreea>)leto  riding. 

As  the  road  was  the  same,  over  which  I  had 
travelled  but  a  few  days  before,  there  was  nothing 
no\el  in  any  thing  that  otl'ered  itself  to  my  notice, 
except  that  the  inercised  warmth  of  the  >veather 
liad  hrouaiit  out  a  lunnher  of  black,  and  otlier 
snakes,  from  their  holes ;  they  were  either  run- 
niiig  along  the  ground,  or  were  suspended  from 
the  l)ranches  of  trees.  'I'here  was  also  a  greater 
vari'tv  ori)!nls,  many  of  them  of  handsome  plu- 
iiKi'^e  and  ri:.»:reeahle  nolo  ;  but  I  had  no  oppor 
tiuiit'.'  ((»  'vxamine  tiKMii  niinutelv. 

We  s|oi)i)ed,  iihout  nine  o'clock,  to  chano'e 
)i<ii«es,  a(  a  small  log  hut  in  the  woods,  hclong- 
lU'y  in  a  man  who  had  lal(,'1v  arrived  there,  with 
his  family,  to  seltl(\  and  ( Irar  a  portion  of  land 
\\hicli  he  had  pureha^ed.  Mr.  ('ha{)man  and  I 
jjlighlrtl  from  tin;  coach  to  get  some  milk  of  Ihe 
people;  ^^hen  we  enlered  the  hut,  we  found  ti;t! 
man  lying  hy  the  lire,  upon  a  v  retched  bed,  on 
»he  bare  e:uth,  unabie  to  turn  himself,  on  account 
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of  tlie  rheumatism,  which  had  almost  taken  away 
the  use  of  one  side.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and 
begged  of  us  to  tell  him  what  would  relieve  the 
agony  he  had  sud'ered  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  became  a  Physi- 
c/rt/z,  and  without  adiploma  from  Aberdecii,  had  the 
temerity  to  prescribe  fomentations,  with  flannels 
dipped  in  hot  water,  and  a  plentiful  application  of 
oil  and  hartshorn,  to  be  well  rubbed  over  the  parts 
affected  by  his  obedient  wife.  I  had  no  occasion 
to  write  a  Latin  prescription,  as  the  coachman 
promised  to  bring  him  the  articles  on  his  return  ; 
neither  did  I  demand  the  usual  fee,  foi-  which, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  considered,  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  an  ignoiwit  practitioner.  I  am, 
however,  in  hopes,  that  my  udiice,  gratis,  has  been 
of  service;  unless,  indeed,  my  patient  neglected 
to  have  the  crevices  between  the  logs  of  his  miser- 
able hut  filled  up  with  clay  or  moss;  for  in  every 
part  of  the  habitation,  the  cold  wind,  night  air, 
(lews,  and  fogs,  gained  an  easy  admittance.  No 
wonder  he  was  unable  to  move  for  six  weeks  ! 

We  arrived  at  Pocotaligo  about  midnight,  an 
unusiMl  late  hour  for  the  Savannah  stage,  as  it 
has  only  *24  miles  to  run  from  Purrjsburgh  ;  but 
we  had  set  out  very  late  from  Savannah,  on  ac- 
coijut  of  the  tide,  and  had  spent  rather  too  much 
time  in  shooting  at  alligators  and  snakes,  other- 
wise we  should  hfivc  beentluTc  rarlicr.  The  coach 
iVnm  Charleston  had  been  in   upwards  of  three 
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hours,  and  the  passengers  were  gone  to  bed.  As 
we  had  to  start  again  at  two  o'clock,  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  lie  dow  n,  and  therefore 
took  our  seats  b}  the  fire-side  after  supper. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  Pocota- 
ligo,  and  its  solitary  tavern,  without  regret.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  driver  was 
but  just  able  to  see  the  road  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood,  where  the  path  was  so  narrow,  we  could 
deviate  very  little  from  the  track,  without  run- 
ning against  the  trees.  This  had  nearly  hap- 
pened two  or  three  times,  and  I  expected  every 
niomont  that  we  should  come  to  the  ground,  with 
the  losi  of  a  wheel. 

The  sun  rose  about  six  o'clock,  but  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  the  dewy  vapours,  which 
had  covered  the  ground  during  night,  were  dis- 
persed. About  an  hour  after,  while  yet  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  pine  barren,  we  were  sud- 
denly enveloped,  in  what  we,  at  first,  supposed 
to  be  a  thick  fog;  but  as  we  proceeded  farther  on, 
we  discovered  it  to  be  the  smoke  of  a  large  fire 
in  the  forest.  No  flames,  however,  were  discern- 
ible any  where ;  and  as  we  rode  on,  the  smoke 
continued  to  thicken,  insomuch,  that  we  could 
not  sec  the  two  leaders ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  could  draw  our  breath.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a  scene,  iMr.  Chapman  and  I  hr- 
gan  to  hesitate  about  going  any  farther,  for  we 
expected  every  moment  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
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(lames  whicli  bad  created  such  an  immeuse  body 
of  smoke.  Unfortunately,  tliis  was  the  only 
road^  unless  we  bad  returned  back  to  Pocotaligo, 
and  gone  down  tbe  road  to  Beaufort,  wbicli 
branches  oft'  towards  Ashepoo-bridge ;  but  this 
would  have  delayed  us  a  whole  day,  and  the 
coachman  expected  every  moment  to  arrive  at  a 
log-hut,  to  change  horses,  and  where  he  meant 
to  inquire  whether  the  fire  exlended  across  the 
road,  and  would  prevent  us  from  passing. 

We  had    now    rode  upwards   of  three   miles 
through  this  thick  cloud  of  smoke,   and  should 
have  passed  the  hut,  had  not  a  negro  been  waiting 
on  the  roadside  for  our  arrival.     Here  we  alight- 
ed, while  the  horses  were   changing,  and  went 
into  the  hut,  which  was  inhabited  by  two  negroes, 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  horses :  they  inform- 
ed us,  that  the  forest  had  been  set  on  tire  a  day 
or  two  before,  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  long 
grass   and   brush-wood,    auil   it  being  very    dry 
weather,  the  lire  had  spread  farther  than  was  in- 
tended :  they  did  not  think  that  it  had  reached  the 
road,  though  the  smoke  had  settled  in  the  forest, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  wind  to  disperse 
it.     I  could  not  help  pitying  the  situation  of  these 
two  poor  fellows,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such   a  dreadful  conflagration.     ^^  hen 
the  horses  were  put  to,  the  driver  got  one  of  the 
negroes  to  run  before  the  leaders,  till   we   couUj 
*;'et  clear  of  the  smoke,  as  the  horses,  bring  fresli 
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out  of  the  stable^  could  not  see  their  way,  and 
Avcre  much  alarmed.  In  this  manner  we  rode  on 
for  about  a  mile,  when,  fortunately,  the  smoke 
began  to  clear  away  ;  the  negro  then  left  us,  and 
returned  to  his  hut ;  but  it  was  a  considerable 
distance  further  before  we  were  entirely  free  from 
smoke,  and  once  more  in  broad  day-light. 

About  half  past  nine,   we  arrived  at  Jackson- 
borough,    where  we  breakfasted :    at    ten,     we 
proceeded   on   our  journey.     The  day  was  ev- 
tremcly  fine  ;  it  had  all  the  beauty  of  summer, 
without  its  sultry  heat  ;  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
were  in  leaf,  and  many  of  them  in  blossom;  the 
uir  was  impregnated  with  the  fragrant  perfume  of 
the  yellow  jasmines,   and  various  species  of  honey- 
suckle  and    woodbine.      A  variety  of  beautiful 
birds  enlivened  the  woods  w ith  th:  ir  gay  plumage 
and  cheerful  notes.      In  short,  all  nature  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  the  most  agreeable  sea- 
son of  the  vear,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  en- 
J  ycd    with  comfort  in   the  lower  part  of  this 
State.     The  winter  is  certainly  warm  and  moder- 
ate, but  the  weather  is  unsettled.     Trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  are  then  destitute  of  their  beautiful 
f(»]iiigeand   fragrant   blossoms;    and  the    fields, 
fdanlations,  and  gardens,  want  their  verdant  crops, 
their  gay  and  lively  flowers.     At  that  season  wc 
see  nothing  but  the  deep  unvarying  tint  of  pines, 
firs,   laurels,    bays,  and  other  evergreens.     The 
iunnner  is  too  sultry   to  admit  of  frequent  ex- 
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posure  in  the  open  air,  and  the  autumn  generally 
brings  with  it,  in  the  country  parts,  fever  and 
ague,  and  in  the  towns,  the  tuphus  icterodes  or 
yellow  fever. 

In  several  of  the  plantations,  that  we  passed, 
the  negroes  were  busily  employed  in  hoeing  and 
planting.  Men  and  vvonicnj  boys  and  girls. 
were  alike  engaged;  and  cacli  had  a  separate 
piece  of  ground  marked  out  for  their  day's  work. 
When  their  task  is  linishcd,  hoiuc  planters  allow 
their  slaves  to  work  for  themselves,  on  small 
gardens  which  arc  usually  alluttcd  to  them, 
Where  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  liberal-minded  man,  their  situa- 
tions is  far  from  irksome,  and  they  freijncntly 
know  nothing  of  slavery,  but  the  name,  in  such 
cases,  negroes  have  been  known  to  save  up 
enough  from  the  produce  of  their  little  gardens 
and  live  stock,  to  purchase  their  freedom,  which 
is  generally  equivalent  to  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars. 

Cotton  is  raised  from  *he  seed,  and  managed 
nearly  in  the  following  manner.  About  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  commences 
the  season  for  planting  cotton.  In  strong  soili 
the  land  is  broken  up  with  ploughs,  and  tbc  cot- 
ton is  sown  in  drills,  about  five  feet  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre  ;  after  which,  when  the  cotton  is  a 
few  leaves  high,  the  earth  is   thrown    up  in  a 
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ridge,  to  the  cotton,  on  each  side,  by  a  plough, 
with  a  mould  board  adapted  to  that  purpose ;  or, 
in  the  first  instance,  beds  are  nr.ade  rather  low 
and  flat,   and  the  cotton  is  sown  therein.     By 
some,  they  are  sown  in  holes,  at  about  ten  inches 
distance  ;   but  the  more  general  practice  is  to 
sow  the  cotton  in  a  drill  along  the  length  of  the 
bed;   after  which  it  may  be  Uiinned  at  leisure, 
according  to  its  growth.    In  rich  high  land  soils, 
not  more  than  fifteen  of  these  beds  are  made  in 
a  quarter    of  an    acre  ;    but    in    inferior   lands, 
twenty-one  beds  are  made  in  the   same  space  of 
5:;round.     When  the  plants  are  ul>onf  four  or  six 
leaves  liig-hj  tliey  require   a  thiiniing-  ;  at  wliich 
time,  only  a  very  few  plants  are  left  at  each  dis- 
iance,    where    it    is    intended  the  cottcn  is    to 
grow  :    and  from  time  to  time  these  plants  are 
rliinned,  until,  at  length,  two  plants,  or  only  one, 
are  left  at  each  distance. 

Where  the  land  is  not  rich,  the  plants  remain 
within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  each  other  ;  but 
when  a  luxuriant  growth  is  induced,  they  are 
thinned  to  eighteen  inches,  and  two  feet ;  and 
in  rich  swamp  lands,  to  four  feet  distance  in  the 
rows.  At  the  time  of  thinning,  also,  the  first 
hoeing  is  generally  given  ;  and  the  rule  is,  not 
to  draw  the  earth  down,  but  constantly  to  draw 
up  a  little  earth  at  each  hoeing,  to  the  plant :  and 
to  give  the  fields  a  hoeing  every  two  or  three 
weeks.     W^ith  some  planters  the  practice  of  top- 
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ping  tlie  main  stalk  lias  been  used,  when  the 
plants  are  too  luxuriant ;  but  the  plant  throwing 
out  consequently  an  abundance  of  suckers,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  toil  of  the  negroes  to  pull 
them  away,  ha&  induced  its  discontinuance. 
Towards  the  middle  of  September,  however,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  top  the  cotton  to  th« 
lowest  blossoms ;  as  from  that  time  no  blossoms 
will  produce  cotton.  By  this  treatment  also,  the 
sun  has  a  greater  influence  with  the  plant,  the 
pods  open  sooner,  and  the  strength  of  the  plant 
is  not  drawn  unnecessarily  from  tho.se  pods,  which 
are  likely  to  come  to  matmit y. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  plants  begin- 
to  put  forth  their  beautiful  blossoms  ;  and  con- 
tinue blossoming  and  forming  the  pods,  until  the 
frosts  set  in  ;  at  w  hich  time,  all  the  pods  that  are 
not  well  grown,  are  injured  and  •destroyed.  Early 
in  August,  the  cotton  harvest  begins,  and  in 
September  it  is  general  throughout  the  state, 
continuing  until  December.  The  cotton  wool 
is  contained  in  the  pod,  in  three  or  four  ditfeffent 
compartments;  which  bursting  when  ripe,  pre- 
sents the  cotton  full  blown,  to  the  sight,  sur- 
rounding its  seed.  The  cotton  is  then  picked 
from  the  pods,  and  put  into  small  bags  of  osna- 
burg,  which  are  slung  over  the  negroes'  shoulderi 
for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the 
cotton-house.  From  thence  it  is,  in  a  day  or 
wo  after,  taken  out,  and  spread  on  a  platforn* 
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to  dfy,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  ginning.  For 
this  purpose,  a  siiitahlc  house  is  necessary  ;  suf- 
ficiently large  to  receive  both  the  cured  cotton. 
and  that  which  has  been  lately  brought  in.  When 
the  cotton  is  well  opened,  a  negro  will  gather 
()()  or  70  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  seed  in  one  day. 
The  produce  of  cotton  is  various,  according  to 
lis  different  situations  and  kinds.  In  the  lower 
country,  the  blnrJc  need  produces  from  100  to 
'^OOlbs.  of  clean  cotton,  per  acre.  In  the  middle 
and  upper  country,  green  seed  does  the  like. 
Upon  indifferent  lands,  only  from  60  to  100  lbs. 
of  clean  cotton  is  made  to  the  acre.  On  better 
lands  from  100  to  ^00  lbs.,  and  on  the  best  lands, 
in  good  seasons,  upwards  of  300  lbs.  have  been 
made,  in  Beaufort  district.  The  planter,  how- 
ever, is  satisfied  with  from  150  to  200  lbs.  of 
clean  black  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  green 
seed  planter  expects  somewhat  more. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  gins  in  use,  but 
the  saw  gins,  are  reckoned  to  clean  the  most 
cotton  in  the  shortest  time.  The  saw  gins  are 
used  particularly  for  extracting  the  cotton  from 
t!ie  green  seed,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  This 
mill  is  worked  either  by  oxen  or  water  ;  and 
consists  of  an  horizontal  cog  wheel,  or  a  water 
wheel  working  a  band  which  puts  the  pullies  of 
the  saw-mill  in  motion.  One  of  these  pullies 
turns  a  cylinder,  round  which  is  affixed  from 
20  to  40 circular  iron  plates,  about  thioe-fourths  of 
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an  inch  distaiii  tVom  each  other,  seriated  at  Ihe 
ecl;.^e  ;  tliese  coiitiuuaily  revolve  between  iron 
strap.^  ii»io  the  compartment  wheie  the  cotton  is 
pl.ioeil,  and  thus  tear  the  cotton  from  the  seeds, 
as  the  space  thronsih  which  they  revolve  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  let  the  seeds  pass  through. 
Another  pully  move?  a  c)'iinder  v\ith  a  set  of 
brushes  op},(i;ite  each  saw,  which  take  the  clean 
cotton  from  ;he  iccth  of  the  saw,  and  discharge 
it  from  the  gin.  One  person,  besides  the  packers 
and  those  who  drive  the  oxen,  is  sufficient  to 
attend  this  gin,  and  the  cotton  cleaned  by  it 
daily  may  be  from  600  to  900 lbs.  weight. 

Afterthe  cotton  is  thus  ginned,  a  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  picking  from  it  any  dirt,  or  bits 
of  seed,  which  may  remain  in  it:  it  is  then 
packed  up  in  bags,  weighing  from  250  to  300  lbs., 
and  is  ready  for  market.  Such  is  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  for  market.  But  it  is  not  all  of  the 
same  intrinsic  value,  as  that  raised  on  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea,  and  salt  water,  called  island  or 
sea  ^shat'c  cotton,  being  black  seed,  is  preferred  to 
the  c;reen  f:ccd  cotton,  which  is  raised  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Cotton  is  also  grown  at 
Berbico,  Demorara,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  St.  Do- 
mingo, Tobago,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  well  also  in  the  East  Indies 
but  Great  Britain  now  receives  her  chief  sup- 
plies of  that  article  from  the  American  States. 
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After  passing  two  or  three  places,  uherc  the 
trees  and  fences  were  on  fire  dosr^  to]  the  road, 
we  arrived  at  the  small  tavern  or  ferry-house, 
on  the  border  of  Ashley  river,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Though  J  could  not  obtain 
a  morsel  of  bread,  when  I  passed  that  way  the 
week  before  ;  yet  the  landlord  now  contrived  to 
give  us  an  excellent  dinner,  and  a  good  bottle 
of  London  porter.  Travellers  going  to  Charles- 
ton in  the  stage,  always  stop  at  this  house  to 

.  dine  ;  but  those  going  to  Savannah  dine  at  Jack- 
souborough,  where  the  charges  arc  liiglier  and 
the  dinner  worse. 

'^  Though  we  had  only  ten  milf^s  further  to  ^o, 
yet,  after  passing  Ashley  ferry,  the  road  was  so 
bad,  that  we  did  not  reach  Ciiarleston  till  near 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  sandy  soil^, 
of  which  the  road  is  composed,  is  continually 
ploughed  up,  and  thrown  into  deep  furrows,  by 
the  narrow  wheels  of  the  country  waggons, 
which  are  daily  passing  to  and  from  the  city. 
The  waggons  carry  a  load  of  from  two  or  three 
tons,  and  are  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses.  In 
wet  weather,  the  clayey  roads  arc  cut  into  deep 
ruts,  and  are  sometimes  rendered  impassable  by 
these  narrow  wheeled  machines,  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  which  are  often  to  be  seen,  following  each 
other  in  the  same  track.  Most  of  the  produce 
of  the  upper  and  interior  parts  of  the  state  are 
brought  to  Charleston  by  these  waggons. 
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WAGGONFRS 


The  wa^i^-oners  arc  familiarlv  called  crackery 
(from  the  smacking-  of  their  whip,  I  suppose). 
They  arc  said  to  be  often  very  rude  and  insolent 
to  st rammers,  and  people  of  the  towns,  whom 
they  meet  on  the  road,  particularly  if  they  happen 
to  be  genteel  persons.  I  have  heard  of  several 
ludicrous,  and  some  shameful  tricks,  which  these 
gentry  of  the  xohip  have  been  guilty  of.  There 
arc  instarfces  of  their  having  robbed  people;  but 
in  i^cneral  they  confine  themselves  to  a  few  mad 
pranks,  which  they  call  jokes.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  llnitcd  States,  there  seems  to  be  an 
invincible  antipathy,  between  the  towns'  people 
and  these  waggoners,  who  take  every  opportunity 
they  can  to  give  each  other  a  thrashing.  The 
waggoner  constantly  rides  on  one  of  the  shaft 
horses,  and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the  leaders. 
Their  long  legs,  lanky  figures,  and  meagre 
countenances,  have  sometimes  a  curious  appear- 
ance when  thus  mounted ;  especially  if  a  string 
of  them  happen  to  pass  along  the  road. 

The  roads  of  South  Carolina  will  admit  of 
carriages  and  waggons  as  far  as  the  mountains  ; 
and  cross  roads,  to  and  from  each  court-house, 
lire  made  throughout  the  state.  In  the  upper 
country,  the  water  courses  are  mostly  fordable  , 
and  where  they  are  not,  they  are,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  crossed  by  bridges  or  ferry-boats. 
The  roads  arc  made  and  kept  in  repair  under 
the  direction  of  commissioners ;    in   the  lower 
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country  by  negroes,  and  in  the  middle  arid  upper 
country  by  a  §uituble  number  of  residents  in 
the  county  or  parish  through  which  they 
lead  ;  other  wise  there  is  little  or  no  expense  at- 
tending tlioni.  At  this  time  a  carriage  and  four 
may  bo  driven  from  any  part  of  tlie  state  k)  the 
other ;  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  mountains^ 
without  any  other  difficulty  than  such  as  natu- 
jiilly  arise  in  long  journeySj  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  very  bad  weather.  Some  few  toll  bridges 
are  erected,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  not 
yet  favourable  to  these  taxes  on  travelling. 
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LLAVE  CHARLESTON. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Leare  Charleston — Embark  for  Xezv  York  in  the 
Calliope  Packet — Gale  of  Wind — Drunken  Pi- 
lot— Anecdote  of  a  Xegro  Pilot — Arrive  at  New 
York-^Melancholjj  Effects  [of  the  Embargo — 
Leave  New  York  in  the  Stage  for  Boston-^ 
Pass  through  Ilaerltni — Newliavcn — General 
Bradley — The  Two  Crowinshields —  Virginian 
Drams —  l^irginian  Fighting — Gouging,  Kick- 
ing, and  Biting — Figlit  between  a  German  Gen- 
tleman aVid  a  Carolinian,  at  JMonte  Video-^Ar- 
rive  at  Hartford — Manners  of  the  People  of 
Connecticut — Production  s — General  Face  of  the 
Count  rij — Stafford  Springs — Handsome  Houses 
and  Churches — Arrive  at  Worcester — Crini^ 
Con.  —  Universalists  —  Marlborough-^Dispute 
about  building  a  Church — Congregationalists 
'•^An  American  Election — Characters  of  the 
New  Er.glanders — Prejudices  (f  former  Tra- 
vellers— Lower  Orders — The  "  French  Monn- 
seer*' — Lozi'cr  Orders  of  the  English — Dress 
and  Manners  of  the  Nexv  England  Females. 

After  my  return  to  Charleston,  I  continued 
about  a  fortnight  in  that  city,  during  which  I  had 
partly  formed  a  resolution  to  proceed  to  New 
York  by  land,  but  in  consequence  of  letters  which 
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I  recciNeJ,  liastening  my  return  to  Canada,  I  gave 
up  the  iilca,  und  tietermined  to  take  a  passage  in 
tiie  packet  for  New  York,  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  conveyance  1  was  tliiis  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tlie  cities  of  \Vashing- 
ton,  naltiniore,  and  Philadelphia,  a  circumstance 
vvljieh,  for  several  reasons,  \  innch  regretted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ;jlh  ofApril,  I  em- 
barkctl  once  more  on  board  the  Calliope  packet, 
Capt.  Records,  and  lell  the  harbour  of  Chailcston^ 
with  a  fine  bree/e  iVoni  thesoutliward.  We  had 
two  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  passengers,  ail 
of  whom  were  strangers  to  me.  The  old  Irit'i 
razor  grinder,  Nvho  v»a>  passenger  with  us  before, 
Nvas  also  on  board,  on  his  return  to  New  York, 
having  reaped  a  very  plentiful  harvest  in  Charles- 
ton. I  had  seen  him  beveral  times  in  the  st-eet, 
grinding  knives  and  razors,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  gaping  boys  and  nej'-roes,  who  had  nevei 
seen  the  like  before. 

The  day  after  our  departure  we  entered  thr; 
gulf  stream  ;  this  increased  the  rapidity  of  om 
way  at  least  three  knots,  and  in  less  than  four  day  J 
sail  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  l^ti 
a  gale  of  wind  coining  on  from  the  soutii-w(!,s!, 
vvc  were  driven  oft'  the  coast  all  night,  '^i'lie  t\\  o 
following  days  were  extremely  f.  ^*v,  and  Vm^. 
wind  unfavourable;  but  the  next  morning,  tiu* 
J3th  of  April,  the  weather  clearing  up.  mp  cat  .u 
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in  siaht  of  t::c  Nt'\T.r?iiik  Hills,  .'incl  in  the  coursf* 
of  the  at'lnjnoon  iook  a  pilot  en  boaril.  The  fol 
low  was  extrciiielv  dtuiik,  and  sceniod  little  cap;i- 
bin  ofaiVordiiJj;  us  nv.f  aesi^taiu'e.  Yet  be  took 
charae  <>f  the  vcs-ivd  with  ni(ie!i  r'Jiifidence^  and 
gave  liis  orders  eorreetlv  ;  not  foriietlinc;  ais©  to 
ask  the  ea]}t;!i.i  i'or  ])e«f,  inm,  and  ea\ulies,  <h^ 
moment  he  put  his  foot  U'-on  de«  k  Tiiesc;  were 
accordingly  handed  into  the  j)ih»t  boat,  as  is  the 
custom  on  those  occasiouSj  and  I  doubt  nuich  ii' 
he  would  have  taken  charge  of  the  vessel  had  his 
demand  been  refused.  The  black  pilots  in  the 
A\  est  Indies  are  also  very  troublesome  when  they 
come  on  board,  for  beef  and  grog,  whicb  it  is 
usually  the  custom  to  give  tluMu.  One  day  a  West 
ladiaman  going  into  l^)rt  Royal,  Jamaica,  took 
a  bl;u]:  pih»t  on  board.  "  (live  me  some  beel", 
masj^a,  me  can  no  take  stiip  sale,  widoutgrog  and 
beef." — •  i) — n  you.  mind  the  ship,  you  black 
racial/'  ?  ail  ihr^  runtain,  '  and  wlicn  she  is  safe 
you  shall  lia\e  what  you  want."  i>lackey  and 
iii^^  men  wen',  howeveir,  Vt  ry  sulky  ;  one  of  them 
sounding  with  liu-  lead.  Iiie  capt;un  asked,  "  W  hat 
w.Jer  have  you  gut  r'"  "  What  water,  massa  r 
why  7cJi(tt  Wii/cr  do  you  link  we  iiave  go(  ?" 
''  l)---n  \()U,"  sa\s  the  ca[)(ain,  "  I  say  what 
wat::rh;!\r  vou  ?"  "  \\  hv,  .V(//t  xoalcr,  massa,  to 
besure."  "Vou  bhu  k  scoundrel,"  said  tliccriptaiu 
in  a  lage,  ''  tell  me,  again,  I  sav,  hox'O  n.mh  w alcf 
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have  voii  c;ot  ?"  ''  Lord,  massa,  how  can  me  (cU, 
nie  have  no  pot  to  nieasuie  it  wid." 

I  ionnd  vegetation  at  New  \"ork  a  fidl  month 
behind  that  ofSoulh  Caroiitia.  The  pojjhirs,  and 
uvdiw  other  Ircos  ^^'c^o  not  vet  in  h'af,  while  at 
(JiHileston  most  of  the  trees  were  inhk)ssom,  and 
))ea.«,  asparag*u.>=,  and  oiher  veii^'ctahh.'f^^  liad  been  in 
the  markets  upwards  of  tluee  weeks.  Wat  to  tho 
iiortljward,  winter  still  iieemed  to  lii)i:er  in  the 
gardens,  tlie  field«,  und  the  ion^sts,  and  the  pro- 
dnelionsof  natine  \\ere  yei  in  (he  hud. 

Everv  thiniv  wore  a  dismal  aspect  al  New 
^1  ork.  The  eiiiharjro  had  now  (  oiilinwed  upwards 
of  three  months,  and  the  salutary  cheek  which 
Con[*;ress  imasjincd  it  would  have  upon  the  con- 
duet  of  the  belligerent  power.;,  was  cxlrcir.elv 
doubtful,  while  the  ruination  of  the  comm(;rceof 
tlie  United  States  ap|, eared  certain,  if  such  a  de- 
.vtruetive  measure  was  persisted  in.  Already  lad 
\  ii)  failures  taken  place  amoui^  the  merchants  and 
traders,  to  the  anuumt  of  more  than  u.OOO^OVO 
«!ollars,  and  there  were  above  jOO  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  which  were  Iving  up  useless,  and  rf>ttini:; 
fur  want  of  em[)lo^nuMit.  Thotisands  of  sailors 
s\e'r  either  destitute  of  bread,  wanderinp-  about 
liie  country,  or  had  entered  into  the  Hritisji  ,er- 
vice.  The  merchants  ha^l  shut  ui)  their  coumin<»-- 
houses,  and  discharged  their  clerks  and  the 
farmers  uf.ained  from  cultivating  their  land  ;  fm 
if  thev   brought    their  product*  to  market,    th.  v 
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eilhoi  could  not  sell  at  all,  or  were  obliged  to 
dispose  of  it  for  only  a  fourth  of  its  value.  In 
short,  go  where  1  would,  the  people  were  full  of 
complaints ;  those  only  excepted  who,  by  an  un- 
accountable fatality,  acquiesced  in  the  measures 
of  government,  to  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property,  bL'tause  it  injured  their  political  op- 
ponents, and  gratifietl  their  malice  a?^*ainst  the 
Eni;*lish  nation. 

Bcins'  anxious  to  return  to  Canad:i,  I  did  not 
feel  an  inclinalion  to  make  any  stay  at  NcwYork. 
particularly  as  there  was  liftle  else  to  s-^e  biit 
;!:l.oowy  looks  and  long  faces.  Having;  therefore 
rested  myself  for  five  or  \  davs,  to  recover  fiorii 
the  effects  of  the  tossina*  and  tonihiino;  which  I 
had  sustained  dujiiig'  the  passage,  I  bade  adieu  to 
that  elegant  city,  which  I  regretted  to  leave  in 
such  a  melancholv  s'      •  ofdeiectien. 

I  had  eni,»;aged  a  place  in  Courtland-sheet,  iu 
the  mail  stage  for  Iioston,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
*JOth  of  April,  I  took  inv  di^partin-e  about  eiglit  ir; 
the  nuM'uing.  We  procfeiivd  Ihr^Mgh  (;liaUiani- 
street,  and  alon^'-  the  ]]ov.  <  r*.-road.  I'liis  aveni.i'3 
is  remarkable  for  its  Vviddi.  and  the  handsouie 
appearance  of  its  liuihiin;:-;.  About  two  miles 
from  the  cily  all  the  houses  are  biii'it  iu  an  e)"- 
gant  and  ta:;ty  m.jnner,  of  wood  p;:i;ited  wdiite, 
and  ornamented  with  green  vejietian  shudes,  neit 
ijulings,  and  small  gardens  '^Ihey  starul  af)art 
from  each  oilier^  and  serve  as  summer  retreats  for 
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Ihe  gentry  and  merchants  of  the  city,  particularly 
durinjr  the  sickly  season.  They  are  built  on  a 
rising  ground  along  the  rojid,  and  coniaiand  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  ^icw  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Passed  through  Ilacrleni  village,  and  across 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  separates  the 
island  of  jManhattan  or  New  York,  from  the  cour 
tinent.  A  good  toil-hridge  is  erected  over  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  the  race- 
ground,  where  jockics  and  horse-dealers  never  fail 
to  take  iu  the  flats,  whenever  the  races  are  held. 
We  arrived  at  ^Itamford  to  dii}::(;r  about  two 
o'clock,  having  passed  through  the  several  villa/^e« 
of  Kingsbury.  East  Chester,  New  Rochelie,  LCa- 
ronick.  Rye,  and  Greenwich,  which  last  place  is 
situated  in  tlie  state  of  Connecticut.  The  houses 
were  mostly  new,  all  neatly  built  of  wood  or 
brick,  well  painted,  and  in  xcellent  order.  The 
country  along  this  road  is  composed  of  alternate 
hills  and  dales.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  ex- 
iiemely  rocky  and  sterile,  and  in  other  parts  rich 
and  fruitful.  A  succession  of  picturesque  views 
delight  the  eye,  particularly  to  the  right.  On 
'1^  that  side  the  shores  of  the  continent  and  Long 
I-iland,  the  channel,  and  small  islands  between  ; 
.vith  several  handsome  streams  meandering 
through  verdant  meadows  and  well  cultivated 
grounds,  afforded  a  rich  variety  of  landscapes  from 
every  hill  we  rode  over 
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Having  dined,  we  left  Stam/brd,  and  proceed- 
ed  on  our  journey  through  Norwalk,  Greenfarms^ 
Fairfield,  and  Stratford  :  crossed  the  ferry  at  the 
latter  place;  passed  through  Milfoid,  and  arrived 
at  Nevvhaven  ahout  midnight.  Ncwhaven  is  a 
handsome  town,  of  nioderiitc  size,  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  which  hears  the  same  name.  It  lias 
a  harhour  for  small  coasting  vessels,  formed  by  an. 
arm  of  the  sea,  between  the  main  land  and  Long 
Island.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasing; 
the  streets  are  intersected  at  right  angles,  and  the 
houses  are  built  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other;  suliicicnt,  in  many  places,  to  ad lU it 
of  several  large  corn-fields,  which  thus  appear 
in  the  middle  of  a  town. 

The  next  morning  I  left  Newhavcn  in  the 
stage,  in  company  with  five  other  passengers. 
Two  of  them  were  Messrs.  Crowninshields,  of 
Salem,  in  jNIassachusetts,  whose  brother,  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  died  at 
Washington,  where  they  had  been  to  attend  hirn 
during  his  illness.  They  were  merchants,  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  conceined  chielly  in  the 
East  India  trade.  One  of  the  other  passengers 
was  General  Bradley,  a  senator  in  Congress,  for 
the  State  of  Vermont.  He  had  accompanied  the 
Crowninshields  froni  Washington,  in  conse- 
quenca  of  Congress  having  adjourned  for  a  few 
weeks. 

These  three  gentU-men  were  all  violent  anli- 
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federalists,  or  ratlier  democrats,  as  thtj-  are  term- 
ed by  the  opposite  parly.  General  Bradley  had 
distinsruishod  himself,  by  having  summoned  a 
caucus  of  the  members  of  Congress,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  order  to  recommend  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
people,  as  President  at  the  ensuing  election,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  proceeding  was  con- 
sidered to  be  so  unconstitutional,  that  even  several 
of  his  own  party  condemned  it,  and  refused  to  at- 
tend. Tliey  said,  that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  bias 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  their  choice  of  a 
ruler,  a  measure  highly  subversive  of  the  freedom 
of  elertion.  fVom  this  circumstance,  the  General 
has  ever  since  been  nicknamed,  "  President- mak- 
vifj;  Bradlcjj."  Whatever  violence  this  gentleman 
misi'lit  have  exhibited  in  his  senatorial  capacity, 
or  political  sentiments,  I  must  do  him  thejustice 
to  say,  that  he  always  abstained  from  political 
conversation,  though  often  introduced  by  the 
other  passengers  ;  and  when  they  sometimes  be- 
gan to  be  warm  with  each  other,  he  would  beg 
tliem  to  dibCMss  some  more  agreeable  topic,  or 
perhaps  interrupt  tlicm  wi(h  a  laughable  anec- 
dote. Indeed,  [  found  the  General  to  be  a  most 
auTceable  vvoil-iiif,)rmed  man,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable humour,  -,  ith  the  uianners  and  politeness 
of  a  well-educated  gentleman  ;  and  I  only  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany farther  than  Hartford. 
The  two  Crovvniitshields  were  sensible  mcu,  but 
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possessed  all  the  political  violence  of  the  General, 
with  very  little  of  his  forbearance  and  good  hu- 
mour. They  eiitcrcd  upon,  and  often  introduced 
political  subjects,  with  an  acrimony  that  could 
not  be  agreeable  in  a  promiscuous  company, 
where  there  were  others  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples and  opinions.  The  General,  however,  con- 
trived to  keep  us  all  in  good  humour;  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  virtuen  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
ihe  outrages  of  the  English  and  French  nations, 
to  a  facetious  s:>ory  or  pleasant  anecdote.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Virginians,  he  gave  us  the  following 
specimen  of  their  dram-drinking. 

A  gum-tickler,  is  a  gill  of  spirits,  generally 
rum,  taken  fasting. 

A  phlegm-cutter,  is  a  double  dose,  Ju-t  before 
breakfast. 

An  cuitifogmatic,  is  a  similar  dram  before  din- 
ner. 

A  gall -breaker,  is  about  half  a  pint  of  ardent 
spirits. 

^V  hen  they  inquire  how  ^ueh-a-one  does,  the 
answer  is  '^  oh,  he  is  only  drinking  i^/(/?/'//(7»/r>'9  .'" 
If  he  is  dri  nking  phlegin-CNttus,  or  anlifo^matic^, 
the  case  is  not  so  good,  vAid  iie  is  soon  expected 
io  get  to  gall-hreakcrs  ;  but  if  he  is  drinking  the 
latter,  they  consider  him  as  a  lost  sheep,-— say  it. 
is  all  over  with  him,  and  pity  his  dei^pcrate  case. 
Indeed,  a  man  seldom  lives  above  six  months  after 
Ire  has  commenced  the  gall-brcaling  dram  !   Runs 
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brandy,  or  gin  sling,  is  a  common  beverage  for 
travellers  throughout  the  States ;  and  the  stage- 
coachmen,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  take  "  a 
special  good  quantity  of  it."  Sometimes  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  liquor  and  water,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  drank  cold  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  made 
of  milk,  with  ginger  or  nutmeg  grated  into  it. 

The  General  informed  me,  that  the  mode  of 
lighting  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  southern  states, 
is  really  of  that  description  mentioned  by  preced- 
ing travcUeis,  the  truth  of  which  many  persons 
have  doubted,  and  some  even  contradicted. 
i'Ouging,  kicking,  and  biting, axe  allowed  in  most 
of  tlicir  battles  ;  and  the  combatants  pride  them- 
sehes  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can 
yliLck  out  an  ei/e,  bile  ojj  a  nose,  or  break  ajaio 
lath  a  kick  of  thciv  foot.  Gouging  is  performed 
by  twisting  the  foie  finger  in  a  lock  of  hair,  near 
the  tenij)!(',  and  tinning  the  eve  out  of  the  socket 
vsith  the  thumb  nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow 
long  for  tliat  purpose. 

While  at  New  York,  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
(ieiman  gentleman,  wlio  had  arrived  there  from 
tlie  Iliode  la  Phila.  ufter  <lie  loss  of  that  country 
In  (JciKMal  Whit*  locke.  This  gentleman  told  me, 
lliat  dnrinii'  his  residence  at  Monte  Video,  he  had 
lived  un  \\\v  most  friendly  terms  with  a  young 
ucnlh-man,  a  native  of  xNoith  Carolina;  but  hap- 
pening one  day  to  quarrel,  concerning  a  Spanish 
iiidv,  who  ha»l   fascinated  them  both,   they  soon 
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proceeded  from  words  to  blows ;  and^  while  tlir 
German  was  fighting  fairly  with  his  fists^  his  an 
tagonist  suddenly  grappled  with  him,  twisted  i 
finger  in  a  side-lock  of  hair,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket,  when,  for- 
tunatei  V,  the  German  give  him  a  terrible  blow, 
just  under  the  jaw  ;  this  obliged  the  Carolinian 
to  let  go  his  hold,  but  not  till  he  had  left  a  severe 
cut  upon  the  other's  eye-lid,  by  the  sharpness  of  his 
thumb  nail.  He  shewed  me  the  scar,  which  he 
would  no  doiibt  carry  w  itli  him  to  his  grav®.  Th« 
German  gentleman  declared,  that  he  was  so 
sbocked  at  the  unfair  and  brrital  attempt  of  the 
American,  to  deprive  him  of  his  eye,  or  perhaps 
both,  that  though  the  latter  wished  to  be  friendly 
with  him  again,  yet  he  never  afterwards  could  see 
him  but  with  disgusi 

We  arrived  at  Hartford  about  two  o'clock,  and 
stopped  there  to  dine.  The  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  this  morning  was  cxtremelv 
beau(iful  :  we  tiiivcUed,  for  the  most  part,  over  a 
succession  of  lofly  hills,  commanding  cxtcnsiM: 
views  across  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  sonii> 
!)eautiful  plains  and  valleys,  appeared  il>e  Con- 
necticut river,  ^^ith  its  fiuilful  shores  covrrrd 
with  innumerable  liabi<atio!is,  .smiounded  by 
well-cultivated  grounds,  pastures,  and  meadow 
lands,  orchard?,  and  gardens  ;  all  which  ovincotl 
the  steady  and  industrious  character  of  the  inlia 
bitants.      Everv  mile  we  advanced  aiforded  u? 
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«ome  new  objects  for  admiration  ;  whether  they 
consisted  of  lofty  mountains,  fruitful  valleys,  ver- 
dant lawns,  nieaiiderina^  streams,  rich  farms,  or 
populous  towns;  for  they  were  more  or  less  the 
materials  which  composed  the  scenery  along  the 
road  to  Hartford,  and  presented  a  rapid  succes- 
sion ol  rich  and  beautiful  landscapes.  I  regretted 
only,  that  sprintr  had  not  vet  removed  the 
filioomy  maiit'  ;  of  winter,  and  presented  to  our 
view  the  <^^racel\il  charms  and  hidden  beauties  ol 
jiature. 

Our  stay  at  Hartford  was  too  short  to  admit  ot 
?nv  collecting-  much  information  concerjiing  the 
U)wn.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  of  regular 
streets,  and  well  built  houses  of  red  brick.  Or- 
der, neatness,  and  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  a  pre- 
dominant feature  in  the  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; as  was  the  case  in  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  this  state  through  which  I  had  passed. 
It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  ri>er, 
and  surrounded  by  rich  pasture  and  meadow 
ground,  well  cidlivated  corn-fields,  and  neat 
dwelling  houses.  It  is  the  cajiital  of  the  State 
of  Conn-eeticut,  though  the  meetings  of  the 
legislature  are  divided  betwren  this  town  and 
New  haven.  Ha  j  I  ford  contains  a  !>  tale-house,  a 
bank,  museum,  some  neat  churches  and  meet- 
ing.s,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  We  left 
tl»e  town  about  three  o'clock,  and  parted  reluc- 
tiint.ly  with  General    Bradley  :   who  had  pleaded 
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US  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  entertained 
us  with  his  facetious  and  agreeable  humour. 

Our  stage  and  four  horses  embarked  on  board 
the  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat ;  and  Charon,  not 
content  with  us,  took  in  another  stage  and  four, 
in  spite  of  our  remonstrances  to  the  contrary  ; 
which  rendered  our  passage  across  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  extremely  dangerous.  The  waters 
had  risen  several  (eet  above  their  usual  level,  oc- 
casioned by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country;  and  had  inun- 
dated the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  above  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  All  the  houses  near  the  river 
were  surrounded,  and  the  firms  laid  underwater. 
Our  ferry-boat  had  therefore  to  pass  over  fences 
and  hedges,  and  between  trees  and  houses,  for 
more  than  a  mile  after  we  had  crossed  the  river. 
It  was  with  difficulty  the  driver  could  keep  his 
horses  quiet ;  and  one  plunge  would  have  upset 
the  boat,   and  most  probably  drowned  us  all. 

For  several  miles,  we  passed  through  a  plain 
level  country,  well  cultivated  ;  and  apparently 
rich,  and  fertile.  The  people  of  Connccliout 
are  distinguished  by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and 
economy  ;  strict  piety  and  devotion.  Travel- 
ling on  Sundays  is  not  pcrmiUcd  in  their  state, 
though  strangers  often  contrive  to  evade  the  laws. 
Elders  go  aboul,  and  forbid  inn  keepers  at  their 
peril  to  suffer  anv  person  to  travel  ;  lint  llie  1  li- 
ter geneially  kcrp  a  few  horsic;:  roa-ly   ja'-hllcd  i" 
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the  stables ;  and  if  a  traveller  arrives  on  a  Sun- 
day he  helps  himself  to  one  of  the  horses,  and 
goes  oft'  l)y  some  bye  road.  This  manoeuvre  of 
the  inn-keepers  resembles  tliat  of  the  Quakers  in 
paying  taxes,  "  Friend  thee  may  taKr,  but  I  can- 
not give  to  thee." 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  Eng- 
lish de>ceiit,  there  being  neither  French,  Dutch, 
Oerinans,  nor  other  foreigners  among  them ;  and 
very  few,  even  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  The 
rough,  frank  hospitality  of  the  English  farmer, 
is  here  generally  met  with  ;  and  though  there 
arc  not  many  who  are  remarkable  for  opulence, 
yet  the  number  is  still  less  of  those  who  arc  re- 
markable for  indigence.  The  generality  of  the 
people  live  in  easy,  independent  circumstances ; 
and  upon  that  footing  of  equality,  which  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  virtue  and  happiness  among 
society.  Tlie  population  of  the  state  is  about 
300,000,  the  majoritv  of  whom  are  Conirreffa- 
tionalists.  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
[(idependcnts.  The  people  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished for  their  ^cueral  informal  ion  and  learn- 
ing; and  the  country  abounds  wilh  cf>ileges, 
grainniar  schools,  and  village  seminaries.  The 
select  men  (magistrates)  are  empowered  (o  levy 
a  f-ne  of  three  dollars  upon  every  person  who 
n;\-!i>c!s  to  s-iiil  Iiis  chihlren  to  school. 

The  general  face  of  the  country  consists  of 
mountains,  hilU,  plains, and  vallevs;  well  watered 
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bj  the  Connecticut  river,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
streams.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  liable 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  principal 
productions  arc,  wheat,  rye,  buckwhcut,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  Great  quantities  of  horned  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  arc  also  rai'^^ed 
in  this  state,  of  a  ve»y  excellent  kind.  Cyder  is 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  ;  and  large 
orchards  crowded  with  an  immense  vaiiery  of 
f:uit  trees,  are  attached  to  every  farm  in  the  state. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  Ihc  evening,  we  ar- 
rived at  Stafford,  a  sniull  village  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Since  leaving  Hartford,  we  had 
proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  through  new  turui* 
pike  roatls,  where  the  settlements  are  yet  in  their 
infancy.  Within  a  mile  of  Stafford  we  passed  a 
mineral  spring  of  some  celebrity,  to  which  the 
fashionables  of  Massachusetts  resort  every  sum- 
mer to  drink  the  water.  It  is  only  within  these 
few  years,  that  the  spring  was  discovered  ;  and  a 
person  has  buiit,  on  speculation,  a  large  house 
in  its  vicinity,  where  he  accommodates  the  gen- 
try at  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week.  The  situ- 
ation is  wild  and  solitary,  and  apparently  pos- 
sesses but  few  attract  ions  for  valetudinarians;  yet, 
1  am  told  that  a  great  many  resort  there  every 
year;  some  for  the  benefit  of  their  hcalUi,  but 
more,  because  it  is  ihc  farJiinn. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Stafford,   and  pro- 
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ceeded through  some  new  turnpike  roads,  along 
w  hich  thr  country  is  settling  fast.  In  many  parts 
the  soil  is  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones ;  seve- 
ral cleared  spots  of  this  description,  I  was  in- 
formed, sold  for  upwards  of  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but 
frequently  interspersed  with  extensive  plains  and 
meadows.  Oxen  are  much  used  for  field  labour 
in  the  New  England  states,  because  cheaper  than 
horses,  as  they  are  afterwards  fattened  for  mar- 
ket;  and  great  numbers  are  exported  to  the 
southern  states;  to  the  West  India  Islands;  New- 
foundland, &c.  I  saw  above  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  dragging  a  sort  of  scoop  along  the  road, 
to  level  the  ruts  ;  behind  the  scoop,  large  boughs 
and  branches  of  trees  were  fastened,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smoothing  the  gravel. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Brookfield,  a  verj 
pretty  village,  adorned  with  a  neat  church,  and 
some  handsome  dwelling  houses.  Throughout 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York,  a  remarkable  neat,  and  indeed  ele- 
gant, style  of  architecture  and  decoration,  seems 
to  pervade  all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages; and,  I  understand,  is  more  or  less  preva- 
lent in  the  rest  of  the  uortlicrn  and  middle  states. 
The  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  are 
rao.lly  built  of  wood,  generally  one  or  two  stories 
nbove  the  ground  floor  ;  tlie  sides  are  neatly 
ilapboarded  and    painted    while.     The   sloping 
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roofs  are  covered  with  shingles,  and  painted  of  a 
slate  colour  ;  and  with  sash  "windows,  green  Vene- 
tian shades  outside,  neat  white  railings,  and  steps^ 
have  a  pretty  effect.  Sometimes  the  entrance  is  orna- 
mented with  a  portico.  The  churches,  or  as  they 
are  oftener  termed,  meetings,  are  constructed  of 
similar  materials ;  painted  white,  and  frequently 
decorated  like  the  houses,  w  ith  sash  windows  and 
green  Venetian  shades.  The  building  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  spire  or  steeple,  with 
one  or  two  bells.  A  small  town  composed  of 
these  neat  and  ornamental  edifices,  and  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  well  cultivated  farms, 
large  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  produces  a 
most  agreeable  effect,  and  gives  the  traveller  a 
high  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Indeed  those  parts  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  through  which  I  travelled,  have 
the  appearance  of  old,  aycU  settled  countries. 
The  towns  and  villages  are  populous;  provisions 
are  cheap  and  abundant ;  the  farms  appear  in  ex- 
cellent order';  and  the  inhabitants,  sober,  indus- 
trious, religious,  and  happy. 

At  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Worcester. 
This  town  is  handsome  and  well  built,  and  con- 
sists of  one  long  street  of  houses.  It  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tains several  respectable  stores,  shops,  inns,  and 
taverns;  two  or  three  places  of  worship,  iind  a 
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handsome  new  court-house.  As  \vc  ^vcre  to  rr- 
main  here  this  night,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
walkinji:  throuQ;h  tlic  town.  The  street  is  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  unpaved;  but  lias  excellent 
foot-paths  on  each  side.  The  lioikses  are  of  brick 
or  wood,  and  built  in  that  neat  and  tasty  man- 
ner just  described.  Perceiving  the  court-house 
to  be  crowded  with  people,  I  went  up  stairs,  and 
found  they  were  trying  a  man,  at  the  suit  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  for  crim.  con.  It  ap^ 
peared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  found  in  com- 
pany with  a  blacksmith's  wife,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  liad  carried  them  both 
in  procession  through  the  town,  on  the  back  of  a 
raw-boned  Rosinante,  the  woman  being  tied  on 
before,  astride  the  horse,  and  he  fastened  behind 
with  his  backtoher.  The  wags,  however,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  had  suffered  for  their  frolic,  in 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  had 
been  fmed  the  day  before,  some  in  three  dollars 
others  in  ten  dollars,  according  to  their  c'rcum- 
stances,  and  this  day  tlio  prisoner  stood  trial  for 
his  oilencc  at  tlio  suit  of  tb.o  state.  The  trial  was 
not  finished  when  I  left  tlic  court-house,  but  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  be  lined  and  impri- 
soned. l!c  was  a  farmer,  hud  a  large  family,  and 
hofore  this  circumstance  bore  a  good  character. 
Some  curions  remarks  were;  made  upon  his  reli- 
gion, which  was  that  of  an  Dniversalist ;  and  the 
judge  observed,  tliat  it  was  an  excellent  faith  for 
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jucb  men  as  the  prisoner,  and  extremely  accom- 
modating' ;  for  they  believed  that  all  men  would 
be  saved,  whatever  had  been  their  crimes  and  of- 
fences in  this  world.  Great  stress  was  also  laid 
upon  what  place  cf  worship  he  went  to,  for  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  meetings  in  America  have 
no  better  reputation  than  houses  of  ill  fame. 
Witness  the  camp  meetings,  which  are  attended  by 
all  the  leiiiseofthe  towns,  by  bcnvd.s,  pimjjs,  and 
prostitutes,  who  all  swell  the  number  oi'  converted 
sinners  in  that  country. 

The  Universalista  in  America  profess  very  ac- 
commodating tenets  ;  tenets  which,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society.  They  conceive  that  every 
thing"  is  (o  be  accomplished  by  faith  cdone.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  received  from  one  or 
two  of  this  persuasion,  they  do  not  believe  in  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  but  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  men  will  go  to  heaven,  however  wicked 
or  diabolical  their  acts  may  have  been  upon 
earth.  They  say  that  Christ  died  to  save  the 
sinful,  and  not  the  righteous  ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  believe  it,  to  be  saved.  If  they  commit 
any  sins,  they  think  they  receive  sufficient  punish- 
ment if  their  consciences  should  be  apt  to  reproach 
them  ;  not  reflecting  that  if  they  are  tormented 
in  their  conscience,  it  is  from  (he  expectation  of 
a  future  punishment,  and  of  course  militates 
against  their  own   doctrine.     Yet  they  persist  in 
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the  belief  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  S'^l- 
vation.  If  a  man,  say  they,  comn=its  ninrder, 
and  is  huns;  for  it,  that  is  a  sufiuio!«l.  atonement 
for  bis  ofi'ence;  and  so  with  respect  to  other 
crimes  and  punishments  in  this  world. 

The  folb>wing  morninj^,  Saturday,  23d  April, 
w  (5  left  Worcester,  and  proceeded  through  a  beau- 
tiful well  settled  country,  to  the  town  of  Marl- 
borou2;h,  \\here  we  changed  horses.  The  houses 
are  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  extend  the 
town  upwards  of  a  mile  and  half.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  two  handsome  new  ciiurches ;  though 
one  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  population 
of  thetown.  Ithappcned,  however,  that  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  spot  upon  which  a  new  church 
should  be  built.  One  part  of  the  inhabitants 
wished  it  to  be  built  at  their  end  of  the  town,  and 
the  other  party  at  the  0!)posite.  After  much  al- 
tercation, dispute,  and  argumentation,  in  which 
there  were  more  speakers  than  hearers,  each  party 
resolved  to  build  a  church  for  itself  Their  de- 
termination was  immediately  put  in  execution, 
and  the  two  rival  churches  a'ose  within  half  a 
mile  of  each  other.  Both  are,  ..^^antly  neat,  but 
one  is  rather  handsomer  than  the  other,  and  is  su- 
perior to  any  country  church  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  States.  This  one  cost  nearly  double  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  being  built  on  the  surface  of  a 
rock,  great  part  of  which  w  as  obliged  to  be  cut 
away,  to  level  it  for  a  foundation  to  the  building. 
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It  was  rcspcctinj^  this  rock,  that  the  opposition 
liist  arose,  the  other  end  of  the  town  opposing  the 
huildiug*  a  church  upon  it  as  creating  unnecessary 
expense,  and  that  a  more  convenient  and  cheap  si- 
tuation might  be  found.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  town  was  puc  to  the  expense  of  t'uco 
churches  instead  o^  one. 

The  inliabitants  of  Marlborough  arc  nearly  all 
Coni^rcgatioiialists.  Tiiis  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians practise  a  form  of  worship  that  easily  recon- 
ciles the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  to  meet 
in  one  church.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  relaxed 
prcsbytcrian  service.  Tlicy  have  no  vv  ritten  form 
cf  prayer,  the  service  consisting  of  chapters  of 
scripture,  extemporary  pra3ers,  and  ascrmon^with 
psalms  or  hymns  at  intervals.  The  minister  fre- 
i.{uently  reads  his  discourse,  as  in  the  episcopalian 
churches,  and  organs  are  often  put  up  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  prayers  of  those  congrega- 
tional ministers  whom  I  have  heard,  have  been  of 
that  general  and  tolerant  nature,  which  embraces 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  suppli- 
cating for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  men, 
without  respect  of  persons.  Their  discourses 
were  generally  of  an  evangelical  cast,  but  devoid 
of  all  absurd  tenets,  doi?;mas,  and  demmciations. 
Faith  was  earnestly  recommetidcd,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  'ivorks  was  strenuously  enforced. 
It  is  possible  that  this  denomination  of  Christians 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  sullicieiit  number  oi 
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pliitc3  of  worship  in  the  new  settlements,  wliitli 
obligtcl  V,  my  of  the  inhabitants,  though  profes- 
sing various  religioui  tenets,  to  assemble  together 
ill  one  meeting,  and  to  form  their  prayers  and  dis- 
courses for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  congre- 
t^ation,  Nvilhout  touching  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
either  par(y.  In  several  towns  and  villages 
through  which  I  passed,  even  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Congregationalists,  assembled  together 
in  one  meeting,  but  sometimes  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  their  respective  preachers  should  perform 
service  alternately. 

The  Americans,  in  the  country  parts,  call  their 
places  of  worship  meeting  houses,  although  they  are 
built  with  steeples,  in  the  manner  of  our  churches. 
In  the  cities,  those  appropriated  to  the  episcopal 
form  of  worship  are  always  called  churches.  The 
old  meeting-house  of  Marlborough  is  stdl  made 
use  of,  so  that  the  town  has  now  three  places  of  wor- 
ship for  congregationalists.  The  termination  of 
their  dispute,  by  building  two  instead  of  one,shew.H 
that  they  are  not  parsimonious  in  religious  mat- 
ters. It  is  surprising  they  did  not  put  the  subject 
to  the  vote;  but  if  the  voting  had  been  carried 
on,  as  it  was  once  in  New  Jersey  upon  a  similar 
dispute,  respecting  the  building  of  a  new  court- 
liouse,  they  would  probably  have  had  no  church 
erected  at  all. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  lately  passed  an 
act,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  county 
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to  decide  in  <he  manner  of  an  election^  where  ? 
new  court-house  should  be  erected.  The  New- 
arkitcs  wished  to  have  the  election  in  their  (own, 
The  Elizabethites  equiily  anxious  to  have  it  in 
theirs.  But  the  latter,  finding  that  it  could  not 
be  acconiplished  in  their  favour,  fixed  on  the 
g;eog;raphical  centre  of  the  county.  This  election 
was  to  be  j^encral,  and  all  the  polls  were  to  open 
and  close  at  one  time  throuj:;hout  the  countj 
Certain  arrana-ements  were  made  that  cheating 
should  notcxtend beyond  certain  limits.  Accord- 
ingly the  polls  opened,  and  at  it  they  went  heart 
and  hand,  with  exertions  unexampled.  Both 
parties  were  sanguine,  both  calculated  on  the  su- 
perior exertions  of  their  riders.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  all  voted,  old  and  young.  Those 
who  could  not  walk,  were  carried,  and  those  who 
were  carried,  generally  voted  onlij  once.  Horse- 
men and  footmen  ;  horses,  carriages,  waggons, 
carts,  and  wheelbarrows,  all  were  employed,  alj 
running  helter  skelter,  pell  mell.  The  wind 
blew,  the  dust  flew,  the  whiskey  flowed,  and  all 
was  confusion.  At  length  night  came,  and  the 
tumult  subsided.  The  ballots  were  canvassed, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Newarkites  had  gained 
the  election  by  a  great  majority  ;  how  great,  is  not 
now  recollected,  but  some  say  it  exceeded  the 
number  of  legal  voters  in  the  county.  The 
.E//za&e/^i7^s  charged  the  iVieiyiir/izYcs  with  having 
cheated  beyond  the  contract.     This  was  rebutted 
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bv  the  Neuark'ites,  who  charged  their  opponents 
with  having  began  first;  and  that  the  scandal  was 
greatly  magnified  by  the  attempt  being  made  at  a 
distant  and  obscure  poll,  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  not  be  detected  ;  but  that  thei^  being  on 
the  alert,  and  knoxving  hovu  such  things  were  done, 
had  kept  so  good  a  look  out,  as  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the 
losers  petitioned  the  legislature  to  set  it  aside,  oa 
account  of  its  being  corrupt.  A  counter  petitioa 
set  forth  that  both  parties  had  done  their  hest» 
The  legislature  annulled  the  election,  and  deter- 
mined to  interfere  no  farther.  In  New  Jersey  it 
has  been  the  practice  for  females  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, and  their  dress  favoring  disguise,  it  is  said 
that  some  have  repeated  the  vote  without  detec- 
tion. 

From  Marlborough  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney through  several  neat  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
well  settled,  rich,  and  fertile  country.  We  were 
now  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  and  every 
thing  around  us  appeared  indicative  of  our  ap- 
proach to  that  rich,  commercial  metropolis.  We 
had  an  agreeable  ride  through  Cambridge,  a  kind 
of  suburb  to  Boston,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
very  long  bridge  across  the  river  Charles.  This 
town  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  several 
handsome  seats,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds  ;  three  or  four  places  of  worship,  a  court- 
house, and  tha  celebrated  university  of  Harvardj 
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v^hich  is  reckoned  the  best  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  This  college  contains  a  li- 
brary ofnearly  20,000  volumes,  a  good  philosophic 
cal  apparatus,  and  a  respectable  museum.  The  stu- 
dents amount  to  about  250,  and  professors  for  eve- 
ry branch  of  the  sciences,  are  engaged  to  complete 
their  education.  The  situation  of  Cambridge  is 
cxtrerjely  well  adapted  to  »uch  an  institution.  It 
is  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  Boston  to 
prevent  the  students  from  having  their  morals 
corrupted  by  the  vices  of  a  populous  city.  It 
also  contributes  to  their  health,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies,  by  a  clear,  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere, and  calm  retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustlo 
of  a  commercial  town. 

Through  the  wholf  of  this  journey  of  240  miles, 
from  New  York  to  Boston  I  had  passed  over  a 
most  beautiful  tract  of  coui  try,  which,  from  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  tl  \  excellent  order  and 
condition  of  its  towns,  villaf  ;s,  and  buildings,  it* 
farms,  orchards,  gardens,  asture,  and  meadow 
lands,  together  with  the  fa  ;  of  the  country,  un- 
dulated with  mountains,  hi  ^  plains,  and  valleys, 
watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  small  lakes,  and 
streams,  afforded  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes,,  and  strongly  reminded  me  of  English 
scenery. 

Much  has  been  said  by  former  travellers  of  the 
familiarity  and  rudeness  of  the  American  people. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  contradict  their  assertions, 
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but  for  myself,  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  the 
American  character,  that  I  experienced  the  ut- 
most civility,  and  even  politeness  from  the  inha- 
bitants, in  every  part  of  the  country  through 
which  I  travelled.  The  coachmen  were  civil, 
and  the  tavern-keepers  attentive ;  and,  where- 
ever  I  had  occasion  to  mix  with  the  country 
people,  I  never  met  with  the  least  rudeness, 
or  shadow  of  impertinence  on  any  occasion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  civil  and  obliging.  The 
children  would  take  off  their  hats,  bow,  or 
curtesy,  as  we  passed  along  the  road  ;  and  the  mea 
would  frequently  nod  their  heads,  which,  though 
it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  familiarity, 
and  certainly  was  not  so  graceful  as  the  salutation 
of  the  French  Canadians,  yet  I  firmly  believe  it 
sprang  entirely  from  an  honest,  well  meaning 
civilitv.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  I  saw  but 
little  of  the  character  of  the  country  people  to  the 
southward,  and  nothing  of  it  in  the  back  country, 
where  the  civilization  of  the  New  England  States 
is  said  to  be  little  known.  But  I  only  pretend  to 
speak  of  what  1  have  myself  witnessed  ;  and  even 
if  I  had  met  with  rudeness  from  individuals,  or 
been  cheated  by  a  sJiarpo',  1  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  charge  the  xdiole  American  people  with 
insolence  and  brutality,  with  roguery  and  impo> 
sition.  But  the  Americans  are  a  people  likeour- 
seKeSj  who,  conscious  of  the  real  liberty  which 
they  enjoy,  boast  of  it  as  their  greatest  blessing. 
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In  many  men,  and  particularly  the  lower  classes, 
this  freedom,  even  in  our  own  country,  sometime* 
degenerates  into  rude  familiarity  ;  but  that  |ihi- 
•jsopher  must  indeed  be  squeamish,  who  will  not 
compound  with  a  little  rudeness  to  himself,  foir 
the  solid  acquisition  of  much  substantial  comfort 
and  happiness  to  myriads  of  his  fellow  men. 

Those  travellers  who  visited  the  United  States 
soon  after  the  Americans  had  obtained  their  in- 
dependence, were  swayed  by  their  prejudices  for, 
or  against  that  cC'Jntry.  The  French  were  ena- 
moured with  their  freedom  of  sentiment  and 
manners,  so  ditTerent  to  the  slavish  fear  under 
which  they  themselves  lived  in  France  ;  and  were 
also  enraptured  with  the  polite  attentions  shewn 
them  every  where  they  went,  on  account  of  the 
assistance  their  nation  had  rendered  to  the  States. 
This  naturally  biassed  them  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
can  people,  and  induced  them  to  write  such  flat- 
tering accounts  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  English  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  could 
see  nothing  but  rude  familiarity,  and  brutal  beha- 
viour in  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  no  doubt 
they  had  some  foundation  for  their  assertions;  for 
it  was  natural  that  the  Americans  should  be  elated 
with  the  victory  they  had  obtained  over  their 
former  masters,  and  that  the  lower  orders  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  boast  of 
their  success  in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman. 
Many  of  the  British  subjects  also  left  their  own 
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tDiintry,  under  dt;lusive  prospects,  to  settle  in  Ame« 
rica;  and  when  they  met  with  reverses,  were 
too  apt  to  r4?(urn  home  ftill  of  spleen  and  inve- 
teracy against  the  people  and  the  country.  If 
<h<  y  had  been  the  dupes  of  a  few  knaves,  the 
American  people  were  branded  as  rogues  ; 
and  the  rudeness,  imperfections,  and  chicanery 
ol'  individuals,  were  set  down  to  the  account  of 
tile  -iihole  naiion.  Sometimes  they  published 
their  complaints  to  the  world,  and  these  becom- 
ing current,  have  tended  to  increase  that  ani« 
inosity  and  di^gnst  which  the  American  revolu- 
tion had  engendered,  and  which  were  already  too 
prevalent  in  Eni»land. 

Since  then  a  long  peace  has  calmed  (he  mindi 
of  the  people,  and  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
(he  arts,  have  introduced  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  has,  in  some  measure,  recalled  that 
politeness  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  the 
violence  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  almost 
banished  from  the  country.  Allowances,  how- 
ever, ouglit  to  be  made  for  a  new  country,  where 
(the  people  are  tliinly  scattered  over  an  immense 
etnface  of  the  earth.  They  have  few  opportu- 
liities  of  enjoying  that  social  and  friendly  inter- 
course, which  soften  and  polish  the  manners  of 
a  nation:  where  (h^y  do,  in  some  degree,  pos- 
sess those  advantages,  jl3  in  tiie  New  England 
states,  we  find  that  they  more  nearly  assimilate 
with  ourselves.      Allowance  ought  also  to  be 
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made  for  the  peculiar  character  of  their  constitu- 
tion, which  allows  them  to  riot  in  freedom  of 
sentiment,  and  almost  licentiousness  of  debate. 
The  scurrility  of  the  press  is  deplored   even  bj 
themselves ;   and  is  unfortunately  too  much  in 
the  hands  of  European  traitors,  who  have  fled 
to  America,  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes.     On  political  subjects,  the  Ame- 
ricans are  headstrong  and  violent :  like  us,  they 
are   noisy   and    blustering   in   their    complaints 
against  other  nations.     Among  themselves,  they 
are  jealous  of  all  encroachments  on  their  liber- 
ties ;   and  tenacious  of  their   political   opinions, 
even  to  a  fault :   but  view  them  in  private  life  ; 
in  their  hours   of   relaxation,   in   the   circle  of 
friendship,  and  it  will   be   found,  that  they  do 
not  merit  the  opprobrium  that  has  been  cast  upon 
their   character.      When   politics  were  not  the 
subject  of  conversation,  I  could  discern  no  dis- 
tinction  between  a    federalist   or  a  democrat  : 
but  talk  of  the  conduct  of  a  Jefferson  or  Adams; 
of  the  English  or  French  nations,  and  open  war 
\^ould  immediately  commence,  not  only  between 
rival  politicians,    but   between   friends  and  ac- 
quaintances.    Yet,  why  should  we  blame  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  ?    We,  who  are  for  ever 
at  issue,  respecting  the  merits  of  the  ministrii 
aiMi  the  opposition  ? — It  is  true,  that  our  political 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  public   papers, 
M'ith  less  of  that  coarse  vulgarity,  which  cha- 
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racterizes  the  American  prints ;  but  our  editors 
frequently  belabour  each  other  with  a  quantum 
sufficit  of  gentlemanly  abuse. 

As  to  the  lower  order  of  the  Americans,  or 
labouring"  part  of  the  community,  much  of  their 
rudeness  and  coarse  behaviour  has  worn  off;  and 
there  arc  few  now,  who  are  not  as  attentive  and 
civil  as  those  of  Europe,  But  why  should  Eng- 
lishmen be  such  sticklers  for  politeness  and 
urbanity  of  manners  in  America,  when  the  lower 
order  of  their  own  country  have  only,  within 
these  few  years,  emerged  from  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous conduct  to  foreigners,  that  was  disgraceful 
to  the  nation  ? — Indeed,  complaints  on  that 
head,  come  with  as  ill  grace  from  us,  as  they 
do  from  Frenchmen  who  have  been  fraternizing 
with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  during  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  that  a 
foreigner  could  not  walk  along  the  streets  of 
London,  without  being  molested  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  would  hoot  at,  and  ridicule  him,  for 
his  dress ;  and  sometimes  even  add  violence  to 
their  taunts  and  menaces.  An  instance  of  this 
kind,  happened  to  a  relation  of  mine,  who  during 
the  American  war,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  in  India,  and  carried  into  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  he  was  confined  upwards  of  four 
years.  Having  at  length  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  England  on  his  parole ;  he  arrived  in 
London,  in  the  complete  costume  of  a  Frenchman, 
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"which  in  those  days  was  particularly  remarkable. 
His  long  queue  reached  half  way  down  bis  legs ; 
his  hair  powdered  and  frizzed^  was  covered  by  a 
small  cocked  hat.     He  wore  a  curious  cut  coat, 
with  large  broad    stripes   and   plated   buttons, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  :  with  breeches, 
stockings,  shoes,  and  buckles  of  singular  fashion. 
In  this  dress,  he  was  obliged,  after  landing  from 
the  vessel  in  the  river,  to  walk  through  Thames- 
street,  where  he  was  immediatel)'  followed  by  a 
posse  cf  carmen  and  porters,  shouting  and  hoot- 
ing at  the  "  French  Mounseer,"  as  they  called 
him.     For  some  time  he  only  turned  round  oc^ 
casionally,  and  answered  their  abuse  in  the  French 
language  ;  but  this  caused  them  to  be  more  in- 
solentj  and  one  of  them  at  length  went  up  and 
jostled  him  off  the  curb-stone,    and  was  prepar- 
ing to  use  farther  violence,  when   my  relation 
seeing  a  large  mob  collecting  round  him,  thought 
it  Was  a  good  opportunity  to  punish  the  inso- 
lence of  the  brute.     He   accordingly  appealed 
to  the  bye-standers,  in  Englishj  stating  that  he 
was  no  Frenchman,  but  a  countryman  of  theirs, 
and  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the 
French,  and  confined  four  years  in  prison,  from 
which  he  was  just  released ;   that  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  procure  an  English  dress,  as 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  landed  from 
the  vessel ;  and  asked  them  whether  it  was  gene- 
rous to  ill-treat  their  countrymen  in  distress? 
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The  mob,  with  all  that  vacillation  for  which 
they  are  remarkable,  no  sooner  found  (hat  he 
was  an  *'  EngUslimaiiy"  than  they  applauded 
his  speech,  and  immediately  |)roceeded  to  t?kc 
summary  vengeance  upon  the  insolent  carman. 
They  accordingly  dragged  him  to  a  neighhouring 
pump,  and  in  their  zeal  for  administering  jus- 
tice, gave  him  a  complete  ducking;  though 
but  the  moment  before  they  had  joined  in  the 
general  shout  against  the  **  French  mounsecr."'--^ 
"  Such  is  the  lightness  of  i/our  common  inen.''— 
In  those  days,  it  will  therefore  appear,  that  fo- 
reigners had  greater  reason  to  complain  of  the 
brutal  behaviourof  the  bwer  orderofthe  English, 
than  ever  we  have  had  to  complain  of  the  Ame- 
ricans; and  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
might  at  least  make  us  look  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye  upon  the  faults  of  other  nations. 

The  females  of  the  New  England  states,  arc 
conspicuous  for  their  domestic  virtues.  Every 
thing  in  their  houses  has  an  air  of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  economy,  that  display  the  female  cha- 
racter to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  young 
women  are  really  handsome.  They  have  almost  all 
fair  complexions,  often  tinged  with  the  rosy  bloom 
of  health.  They  have  generally  good,  and  some- 
times excellent  teeth.  Nor  did  I  see  more  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  among  the  young  wotnoii 
of  America,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
Their  light  hair  is  tastefully  turned  up  behind. 
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in  the  modern  style^  and  fastened  with  a  comb. 
Their  dress  is  neat,  simple^  and  genteel ;  usually 
consisting  of  a  printed  cotton  jacket  with  long 
sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  coloured 
cotton  apron  or  pincloth  without  sleeves,  tied 
fight,  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  dress  in  the 
country  places.  Tlieir  manners  are  easy,  affable, 
and  polite;  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rusticity: 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  well 
bred,  as  the  ladies  in  the  cities ;  although  they 
may  not  possess  their  highly-finished  education. 
Yet  in  the  well  settled  parts  of  New  England, 
the  children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  useful  in- 
struction :  and  the  girls  especially,  are  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  domestic  order  and 
economy.  At  the  taverns  and  farm-houses,  where 
we  rested  on  the  road,  we  found  the  people  ex- 
tremely civil  and  attentive.  We  were  treated 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  we  had  been  at  our 
own  houses,  and  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and 
daughters,  waited  on  us  in  the  most  ohliging 
manner.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  solitary  in- 
stance ;  it  was  general  at  every  house  where  we 
stopped  :  neither  have  I  drawn  my  conclusions 
merely  from  the  reception  I  met  with  at  taverns 
and  other  places  of  public  resort;  but  from  my 
observations  upon  the  people  in  general,  with 
whom  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  highest  or  the 
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lowest  orders  of  the  community.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  allowed,  that  for  a  traveller  who  wishes 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  real  character  and 
disposition  of  a  people,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
he  associates  only  with  the  i>,yandecs  of  a  nation  ; 
he  must  mix  with  the  plebeians,  otherwise  he 
acquires  but  false  ideas  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. *'  The  great  mass  of  nations,  sayi 
Dr.  Johnson  are  neither  rich  nor  gay.  They 
whose  aggregate  constitutes  the  people,  are 
found  in  the  streets  and  the  Tillages  ;  in  the 
shops  and  farms ;  and  from  them,  collectively 
considered,  must  the  measure  of  general  pros- 
perity be  taken."  From  these  I  have  judged  of 
the  real  character  of  the  Americans  ;  and  I  found 
it  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  particle  of  rude- 
ness in  the  behaviour  of  the  men,  as  it  was  to 
discover  an  ugly  face  or  bad  teeth  among  the 
young  womcLi. 
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AURMAL  AT  BOSTON. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Arrival  at  Boston — Agreeable  Situation — Beacon 
Hill — 'The  Park — East  Bo'Aon — Lovg^harf. 
Market  Places — Xcw  Hotel — Population  of 
Boston — Religion — Manners  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers— Rigidity  of  Character — Governor  Han- 
*tock — His  partiality  to  Kcgrocs,  and  AniuxO" 
sity  to  Theatres,  satirized  by  the  Echo — Visit 
to  the  Theatre  atid  the  Circus'-^Capiain  Girod. 
"^Colonel  3Ioulin'^Captain  de  Frolic — Their 
extraordinary  Escape  from  Fort  Joux,  in 
Tranche  Compte — Literature — .^"cxcspapei's — 
Military  Funeral —  Manvfactnres — Contract 
hetmecnlhe  northern  Merchant  and  the  southern 
Planter — Vidt  to  Bunker's  Hill — Plymouth, 

We  entered  Boston  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  23rd  April.  The  stige 
stopped  at  Lamphear's  hotel,  in  Hanover  Street, 
where  Captain  Crowninshield,  his  brother,  and  I 
alighted.  As  I  intended  to  stay  but  a  few  days 
in  Boston,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
io  a  private  boarding-house,  and  therefore  took 
up  my  residence  at  this  hotel,  which  the  Crown- 
insbields'  recommended  to  me  as  the  best  house 
in  the  town. 

Early  hours,  I  perceived,  were  prevalent  among 
people  of  businesi  in  Boston,  for  we  had  scarcely 
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h{t  (he  staire,  when  we  stit  down  to  dinner  with  up- 
wards of  30  i^entlemen.  Here,  as  at  other  hotels  in 
^ithe  States,  the  boarders  in  the  house,  and  single 
Itentlcineri  in  the  neiglibourhood,  take  their  meals 
at  one  public  table,  at  a  certain  hour.  Our  dinner 
consisted  of  almost  every  thing  the  markets  pro- 
duced, and  was  served  up  in  excellent  order  : 
there  were  also  four  or  five  waiters  in  attend- 
ance. After  dinner,  the  Crowninshields'  set  out  for 
Salem  in  one  of  the  stages  which  runs  between 
that  place  and  Boston,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 
These  gentlemen,  though  rather  dogmatical  in 
their  political  tenets,  were,  notw  ithstanding,  plea- 
sant, sensible  companions;  and  after  travelling 
witfi  them  for  three  days,  I  parted  from  their 
company,  with  reluctance.  They  pressed  me 
\ery  much  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  Salem  ;  but  I 
was  prevented  from  accepting  their  polite  invita- 
tion, by  my  anxiety  to  return  to  Canada  as  sooa 
as  possible. 

1  remained  in  Boston  only  six  days ;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  I  can  furnish  a  very  full 
*and  detailed  account  of  the  town  and  its  inh.'ibit- 
ants  ;  but  what  little  time  I  had,  was  spent  in 
visiting  every  place  worthy  of  notice,  and  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people. 

Boston  is  an  irregular-built  town,  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  w  hose  surface  is  broken  by  small  hills  ; 
and  except  where  the  isthmus  appears  in  sight, 
iCQHis  completely  environed  by  a  beautiful  river. 
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110  BEAUTIFUL  YIEWS. 

The  town  of  Boston  cannot  boast  of  much 
uniformity  and  elegance ;  but  with  respect  to 
situation,  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  well 
deserves  the  description  which  Young  gives  of 
a  populous  city. 

— '*  How  wanton  sits  she,  amidst  Nature's  smiles  ! 
Nor  from  her  highest  turret  has  to  view 
But  golden  landscapes,  and  luxuriant  scenes." 

From  an  elevated  part  of  the  town,  the  specta- 
tor enjoys  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
that  imagination  can  conceive.     Around  him,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  to  be  seen- towns, 
villages,  country  seats,  rich  farms,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  seated  upon  the  summits  of  small  hills, 
hanging  on  the  brows  of  gentle  slopes,  or  reclin- 
ing in  the  laps   of  spacious  valleys,  whose  shores 
lire  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  across  which  are 
thrown  several   bridges  and  causeways.     These 
bridges  connect  the  minor  towns  of  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,   &c.  with  Boston,  and  are  built  of 
wood,  upon  a  vast   number    of  piers  of  cqua! 
height ;  their  length  is  from  SOOO  to  4000  feet. 
They  are  painted  yellow,  kept  in  excellent  order. 
lighted  by  lamps,  and  havea  foot-path  on  each  side. 
railed  in  from  the  carriage  way.     There  is  a  toll- 
gate  on  each  side,  and  foot  passengers  passing  ovd 
of  Boston,  pay  one  cent,  which  is  something  luort 
than  a  halfpenny. 
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That  portion  of  the  town  called  West  Boston, 
contains  most  of  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  gen- 
try, and  principal  merchants.     A  number  of  ele- 
"•ant  buih^n^s  of   red   brick,  have  withinthese 
few  years  been  erected,  and  wide  spacious  streets, 
consisting  of  liands(i/r.e  private  houses  of  similar 
eonstruction,    are  }(t   forming  throughout  that 
end  of  the  t(/WM      These  streets  are  mostly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beacon  Hill,  a  rising  ground  of  consi- 
derable elevation,   situate  behind  the  new  state- 
house.       On   this  hill  a  monumental  pillar    is 
erected,  with  a  gilt  eagle  at  the  top,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  United  States.     On   the  pedestal  of 
the  column  are  inscriptions,  commemorating  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  the  Revolution.     This 
pillar  is  a  miserable  and  paltry  structure,  being 
built  of  brick  and  plaisteredover  with  mortar,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  has  been  broken  oflf  by  the 
wind  and   rain,  and  left  the  bare  bricks  exposed 
to  view.     It  should  either   be   repaired,  or  one 
more  suitable  to  such  a  wealthy  and  enlightened 
city  erected  in  its  place.     A  handsome  stone  or 
marble   column  cannot  surely    be    thought  too 
costly  to  commemorate  events  which  have  raised 
their  country  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  established  their  liberties  upon   a  sure 
and  permanent  basis. 

The  new  state-house  is,  perhaps,  more  indebted 
to  its  situation  for  the  handsome  appearance 
which    it    exhibitjj,    than   to   any  merit  of  the 
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building  itself.  It  is  built  upon  part  of  the  rising 
ground  upon  which  Beacon  Hill  is  situated,  and 
fronts  the  park,  an  extensive  common,  planted 
with  a  double  row  of  trees  along  the  borders.  The 
lower  part  of  thebuilding  is  constructed  in  a'plain 
and  simple  stjle  of  architecture,  with  red  brick, 
and  surmounted  bj  a  large  circular  dome  of  the 
same  materials,,  coloured  yellow.  The  whole  has 
a  neat  and  ornamental  appearance  ;  but  if  stone 
had  been  substituted  for  brick,  it  would  have  then 
been  a  structure  worth}'  of  admiration,  and 
honourable  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

The-  Park  was  formerly  a  large  common,  but 
has  recently  been  inclosed,  and  the  borders 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  east  side  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  mall,  or  walk,  planted  with 
a  double  row  of  large  trees,  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  St.  James's  Park,  but  scarcely  half  its  length. 
It  affords  the  inhabitants  an  excellent  promenade 
in  fine  weather.  At  the  bottom  of  the  park  is  a 
branch  of  the  harbour,  and  along  the  shore,  to 
the  westward,  are  several  extensive  rope-walks, 
built  upon  piers.  At  high  water,  boats  and 
barges  can  be  admitted  between  the  walks,  which 
are  all  roofed  in,  and  have  large  brick  warehousr« 
at  the  eastern  end .  Considerable  quantities  of  excel- 
lent cordage  are  manufactured  at  these  walks,  and 
form  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  other  states. 
In  the  street  next  the  mall,  at  the  upper  end  of 
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\  jlre  pail,  llure  is  a  stand  of  hackne;y  coaches,  su- 
f  i)erior  in  every  respect  to  vehicles  of  that  descrip- 
hion  ill  London.  The  harses  and  carriages  of 
J  ^oiiie  of  them,  are  equal  to  the  best  of  our  glass 
f  coaches. 

The  other  portion  of  Boston,  \\hich  may,  with 
proprict},  be  called  the  Old  Toiai,  is  the  seat  of 
tiade  and  coinmerce,  and  contains  numerous 
:^.(iects,  lanes,  and  alleys,  crowded  with  stores, 
-^  shops,  warehouses,  wharfs,  and  ])iers  ;  taverns, 
coll'ec-houses,  and  porter-houses  ;  insurance  of- 
lice.c,  banks,  and  state  buildings  ;  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  meetings.  The  extremity  of  this  part 
of  l]oston  is  connected  w  ith  Charlestown  by  a 
ii.indsonie  bridge,  similar  to  that  which  connects 
^^  est  Boston  with  Cambridge,  but  not  so  long. 

Of  late  years  considerable  improvements  have 
tiken  ])lace  in   East   Boston  :  towards  the  har- 
liour  an  extensive  ranffe  of  loftv  warehouses  have 
been  erected  upon  India  wharf:    they  are  built 
of  red  brick,  with  much  neatness  and  unifo^mit3^ 
Oftices    for  the    merchants   are  below,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  goods.     A  short  distance  from  these 
v.iirehouses,  to  the  northward,  is  Loiig  Wharf,  or 
Boston    Pier,   whicli  extends  from  the  bottom  of 
State-stieet,  upwards  of  l,7.)0   feet  into  the  har- 
bour.    Its  breadth    is  above    100  teet.     On  the 
north  side  of  tlii«<  immense  wharf  is  a   range  of 
l.:rge  war(  housc^',  extending  the  whole  length  of 
VOL.  ur.  i 
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the  pier.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  have  been 
pulled  down,  audhjindsoniewaicbonses,  similar  to 
those  on  India  nbarf,  erected  on  their  sites.  Tlic 
ground  iloors  of  these  \varchon'»es  are  oeeupicl 
by  wholesale  or  retail  stores,  merfhants'  o(Iicc*», 
&c.  The  upper  parts  are  appropriated  to  tiu 
warehpusinj^  of  p)ods.  At  the  end  of  tliis  pi'.?'. 
there  arc  upwards  of  seventren  feet  water  at  ebb 
tide.  On  the  south  front  of  the  warehoftsi^s  ihovc. 
is  a  landin<i;  place  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  bretidtli ; 
but  behind,  on  the  north  of  the  build iiigs,  the. 
Iandin2;-plaec  is  scarcely  six  feet  wide.  Botli 
sides  are  generally  occupied  by  the  coasting  vcs 
sels. 

Along  the  waterside  there  is  a  great  nuiiiber  of 
other  pierSj  which  extend  a  consideniblcway  into 
the  harbour  ;  these  form  as  many  open  docks, 
or  slips,  which  admit  vessels  of  almost  every  si/.' 
and  dranirht  of  water,  up  to  the  verv  doors  of  tiK! 
houses.  Viewing  this  sight  from  an  emiuciue,  ii 
has  a  singular  and  beautiful  efuet  ;  the  crowds! 
niasfs  and  riggijig  of  the  vesi«els  appear  iii  llio 
midst  of  the  streets,  aiul  the  colours  of  all  nation; 
are  seen  flyiug  over  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

Several  new  streets,  consisling  entirely  of  lar.'ri' 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  warehouses,  h'!\/: 
lately  been  built  between  Stale-street  and  t!ie  lii- 
(lia  wharf.  Very  few  oftho  n)erehants  i\\\t\\  in 
these  streets;  they  grncr;illy  have  private  hou.s(5 
in  West  Koston,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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i*aik  and  Beacon  Hill.  Boston  is  %vell  paved^ 
and  lias  excellent  f')ot-paths  of  flag  stones. 
The  sfrcets,  Nvliich  in  the  old  (own  are  p;enc- 
rallj  narrow  and  irret;nlarly  laid  out,  are  for 
I  he  most  part  clean  and  in  good  order.  The 
niarkeis  arc  situated  near  each  other,  close  to  the 
water-side;  and  are  supplied  nith every  dcscrij)- 
lion  of  provisions  in  the  greato-t  plenty,  and  at 
a  moderate  price.  But  they  are  crowded  and 
eonlaied  by  the  surrounding  buildings,  aud  tlie 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  vicinity.  Ihis, 
together  with  the  number  of  shabby  s!i')ps  and 
uleiiouses  in  the  neighbou. hood,  gives  to  this  part 
of  the  town  an  unseemly  appearance,  which  is 
still  farther  increased  by  the  littck"  and  confusioa 
unavoidable  in  a  market-pface. 

As  the  city  continues  to  increase  in  population 
•iiid  riches,  new  markets  wiil  doubtless  be  opened 
in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Improvements  are 
still  going  on  ;  and  if  Boston  increases  as  rapidly 
as  it  has  done  since  the  revolution,  every  part  of 
the  peninsula  will  be  crowded  with  buildings. 

On  the  south  side  of  State- street,  near  Cornhill, 
a  very  lofty  and  e.\tcnsive  hotel  is  building,  on  a 
grand  scale,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  town,  though  I  believe 
several  oth<:rs  have  shares  in  the  concen:.  Tlu; 
jierson  who  is  to  manage  the  business  is  a  Mi . 
Hamilton,  wiio  fornn.Tly   ke[)t  u   lar^e  hotel  iii 
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Montreal,  where  lie  actually  became  a  baiikriipt 
from  keeping  too  good  a  bouse.  lie  possesses  tbiit 
liberal  and  generous  spirit  whicb  will  not  sulVer  am 
thing  to  be  wanted  or  complained  of;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, tbere  was  too  little  liberality  in  Mont- 
real to  recompense  him  for  his  well-meant  endea- 
vours to  please.  I  took  tbc  opportunity  one  day 
of  going  over  the  building  with  Mr.  Hamilton  ; 
the  plasicrersand  carpenters  were  at  work,  and  he 
expected  that  it  would  be  finished  in  the  course  of 
three  or  feur  months.  The  house  is  seven  stories 
high,  and  stands  on  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It 
contains  above  200  separate  chambers  for  gentle- 
men ;  several  long  rooms  for  assemblies  and  din- 
ner parties  ;  an  extensive  bar  and  coflce-room 
below,  with  some  smaller  apartments  for  the  u  i; 
of  the  landlord  and  his  family.  'J  his  hotel,  ii 
properly  conducted,  will  far  exceed  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  he 
equal  in  accommodation,  as  it  is  already  in  size, 
to  any  house  of  that  description  in  London.  The 
old  post-office  in  State-street,  which  stands  before 
the  building,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  otfice  removed  to  the  hotel,  \vhi(  h 
will  then  be  viewed  to  advantage  from  Stalt- 
strcet,  and  form  a  very  noble  ornament  to  that 
part  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  Boston,  according  to  the 
fousus  of  J  800,  was  24,1>3?;  about  three  vcar. 
ago  it  amounted  to  28,000  ;  and  at  the   present 
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day  is  computed  to  be  upward#  of  30,000.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Congrcgationalists ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Me- 
thodjpts,  and  Sandemonians.  They  have  twenty 
places  of  vvorsliip,  of  which  nine  belong  to  the 
Congregallonalists,  and  four  to  the  Episcopa*" 
liaus. 

The  inhabitants  arc  distins:uished  for  their 
domestic  habits,  regiilarity  of  living,  integrity 
in  their  dealings,  hospitality  to  strangers,  strict 
piety  atid  devotion,  and  respect  for  the  moral 
and  social  virtues;  upon  which  depend  the  hap* 
piiiess  and  well  being  of  a  community. 

The, people  of  Boston,  and  of  New  England 
in  grncral,  were  formerly  remarkable  for  a  punc- 
tilious ria:iditv  of  character,  that  diflfered  but 
little  from  the  manners  of  the  Quakers.  They 
were  the  immediate  descendauts  of  men  who  had 
fled  from  persecution  in  England,  and,  as  if  emi- 
gration had  soured  tlR'ir  dispositions,  they,  in 
their  turn,  became  religious  tyrants  and  persecu- 
tors, and  committed  the  most  extravagant  out- 
rages. In  the  course  of  time,  these  puritanical 
follies  wore  off  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
their  new  scHlcmeuls  ;  and  their  frequent  inter- 
course wilii  men  of  more  moderate  principles, 
begat  in  (hcMU  in  a  greater  degree  of  toleration, 
and  t-ave  thuni  a  taste  for  the  inno<  tut  amuse- 
nient'i  of  polished  soeicfy 
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It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  ar- 
duous struggle,  that  a  tht^atre  was  erected,  and 
plays  inhoduced  into  Boston.  In  the  year  1750, 
the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Massacliusctl « 
Bay,  passed  an  act  to  prevent  stage  plays,  and 
other  theatrical  entertainments,  as  they  tended 
to  increase  immorality,  impiety,  and  a  contempi 
of  religion;  and  in  1792  we  find  Governor  Han- 
cock recommending,  in  a  speech  to  the  SenaU', 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  violated  th« 
laws  in  this  respect;  for  plays  hadbcen  pcrfornicd 
in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  ''moral  lectures;" 
but  it  seems  that  even  that  disguise  was  not  able 
to  smooth  over  what  the  Governor  conceived  to 
be  immoral  and  dangerous  to  society. 

This  severity  of  Governor  Hancock  against 
the  representation  of  plavs  in  Boston,  brought 
upon  him  the  casiigatiou  of  the  writers  in  the 
Echo,  who  availed  thomselvcs  of  a  ball  which 
the  Governor  gave  to  the  negroes  of  the  town, 
after  the  abolition  of  slaverv  in  Massachust'tls, 
to  satirize  his  partiality  to  negroes,  and  his  ani- 
mosity to  plays : 

"  And  lo !  where  o'er  the  eastern  shores 
Bostoniii  lifts  her  haughty  towers. 
What  motley  scenes  salute  our  eyei ! 
What  wonders  upon  wonders  ri.;e  ! 
There  each  succeeding  day  still  brings 
Affixture  strange  of  various  things. 
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SATIWZED  BY  THE  ECHO. 

There  plays  their  heathen  names  forsake, 
And  those  of  "moral  lectures"  take  3 
While  thus  baptiaed  they  hope  to  win 
Indulgence  for  all  future  sin. 
Now  Hancock,  fir'd  with  patriot  rage, 
Pro&cribes  these  morals  of  the  stage ; 
Glaps  Harper  under  civil  durance, 
For  iiaving  had  the  vile  assurance, 
By  interludes  and  plays  profane 
Pollute  the  glories  of  his  rtign. 

"  Now  prompt  t'assert  "  the  rights  of  man," 
On  nature's  most  extensive  plan, 
Behold  him  to  his  snlendid  hall 
The  nolle  sons  of  Afric  call  : 
While  as  the  suile  bands  advance. 
With  frolic  ntien,  and  sportive  dance, 
riefre?hing  clouds  of  rich  perfume 
Are  wafted  o'er  the  spacious  room, 
V/ith  keen  delioht  thesasre  surveys 
Their  graceful  tricks,  and  winning  ways ; 
Their  ti>nes  enchantbtg,  raptured  hears, 
More  siceet  than  mvisic  of  the  spheres ; 
And  as  he  breathes  i\\ti  fragrant  a'cr, 
He  deems  that  freedom's  self  dwells  there 
Wh'.ie  CaJTcy  near  him  takes  his  stand, 
Hiilt  lellow  met,  and  grasps  ills  hand — 
\Viili  plrasviie  sVislening  in  his  eyes, 
•■'  Jft !  //kfiid  Gublernur  !"  he  criei, 
"   Mo  grad  to  see  yon,  for  de  peo]>le  say 
"   You  IkI  de  Uigur  hitter  divi  de  i^hi'j." 
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ill  spi^Cj  liowevfir,  of  niaoisterial  opposition,  the 
theutrc  nirtintuined  its  ground.  Since  tlien,  the 
Tast  influx  of  riches  into  the  coiinliy,  produted 
by  the  extensive   commerre  Avhic  ii  tlia  people  of 
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Boston  have  carried  on  with  all  the  world,  has 
brought  with  it,  the  fashionahle  manners  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  and  in  a  great  measure  expelled 
the  former  severity  of  character  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  New  England. 

If  it  be  true,  that  until  within  these  few  years, 
prostitutes  were  almost  unknown  in  Boston,  and 
(hat  at  the  present  day  their  number  exceeds  one 
thousand,  nearly  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
population — we  may  easily  perceive  the  inroads 
which  riches  and  luxury  will  make  in  the  moral;^ 
and  manners  of  society.  In  New  York,  the 
number  of /)?'os//7m/<;s,  and  ladies  living  under  the 
protection  of  gentlemen,  amount,  I  am  told,  to 
Vi  sixteenth  part  of  the  population  of  that  city 
I  know  not  whether  these  estimates  are  founded 
on  truth,  as  no  census  of  that  description  of  fe- 
males has  ever  been  taken  :  and  I  derived  niv 
information  only  from  common  report.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  their  number  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years  ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  how  far  the  theatre,  and  other  places  of 
ptihlic  resort,  may  have  operated  in  coutaniiiiat- 
ing  the  morals  of  society,  and  contributing  to 
the  number  of  unfortunate  ivomcn. 

The  Monday  after  my  arrival,  being  the  last 
night  of  the  company  performing  at  the  Boston 
theatre  for  that  season,  I  availed  mvself  of  tlie 
opportunity,  and  went  to  the  house,  in  company 
with  some  other  gentlemen   from   Lamphear's), 
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It  was  the  benefit  night  of  iMrs.  Powell,  one  of 
the  principal  actre-ses  ;  and  iinfortunaJely  for 
her,  it  was  a  \qxs  rainy  night,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  house  was  hy  no  means  full.  The 
lower  tier  of  boxes  was,  however,  crowded  with 
i^'cntcel  people  ;  hut  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  display  of  tiie  beauty  and  fadiioii  visible  at 
New  York.  The  theatre  is  about  the  size  of 
Astley's  amphitheatre  ;  but  very  indillerently  de- 
corated, and  badly  lighted.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission is  very  little  less  than  that  of  the  London 
theatres.  One  of  our  modern  comedies  was  t(»- 
lerably  ])erformed,  and  succeeded  hy  a  pantomi- 
mical  olio,  that  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
bad  dancing,  miserable  tricks,  and  ])allry  sccnerv. 
Mr.  Usher  was  the  principal  perlornjcr  in  tlic 
comedy,  and  indeed  the  only  one  who  displaved 
any  degree  of  ability  beyond  mediocrity,  tliouiili 
he  is  considered  only  as  a  second  rate  actor.  A 
Mrs.  Stanley  recited  the  epilogue:  I  was  tohi 
that  she  is  an  English  lady  of  rank  ;  l)ut  \  d  > 
not  remember  the  title  :  she  is  a  fa-somite  actrt-v 
Mr.  Fennel  who  has  lately  retired  from  tl;e  stuu;; 
WHS  the  principal  performer;  and  considered  V\ 
the  Bostonians  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  Coopfn-. 
lie  has  since  opened  a  classical  seminary  on  th.-; 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  for  the  education  o!' 
young  gentlemen  preparatory  to  their  going  to 
the  I;  niversitv. 
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Charlestown  ;  and  \vhile  I  was  in  Uoston,  Bres- 
chard  and  Pcpin'jj,  company  of  equestrians  exhi- 
bited feats  of  horsen:  mship  in  that  place.  I  went 
to  view  the  performance  one  evening,  in  com- 
pany with  an  officer  of  tlic  British  army  who  was 
also  a  resident  at  Lamphear's  hotel,  'i  lie  builil- 
in«^  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood  ;  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  very  extensive.  It  has  an  upper 
and  lower  tier  of  scats  all  round  ;  and  this  night 
being  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Breschard^  the 
house  was  crowded  to  an  overflow.  The  seat!? 
on  the  upper  tier  were  a  dollar,  and  those  below, 
half  a  dollar.  The  equestrian  company  consisted 
of  more  tliau  twenty  persons,  \vho  were  dressed 
in  imitation  of  the  French  imperial  i^iards.  The 
performances  commenced  wil'i  manoeuvring  as  a 
troop  of  horse  on  parade;  after  which,  they  per- 
formed some  very  dexterous  feats,  such  as  riding 
on  their  head,  audon  ti[)-toe;  forming  a  pyramid 
of  twelve  or  tiftee.!  iuen  on  five  or  six  horses  at 
full  speed.  Madame  Brcschard  also  greatly  dis- 
tinguished herself;  leaping  her  horse  througli 
large  hoops  raised  several  feet  from  the  ground; 
and  riding  astride,  in  the  dress  of  a  mamelukc. 
An  exhibition  of  fireworks  cloiied  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evenin',*:. 

The  British  officer,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Lamphear's,  belonged  to  the  lOht 
regiment  at  Hallifax  :  his  nu me  was  G/rofZ.  He 
had  been  an  ofiScer  in  the  Fk^ucIi  rovalist  armv 
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of  La  Vendee  ;  which  service  he  quitted  at  the 
peace  of  1801.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  in  1803,  he,  together  with  Colonel  Moulin, 
Captain  de  Frottc,  and  some  other  chouan  ofli- 
cers,  were  arrested,  and  confined,  by  order  of 
Buonaparte,  in  Fort  Joux;  situate  in  Franche 
Compte,  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Swit- 
zerland :  after  a  confinement  of  eh'vcn  monlhs, 
they  made  their  escape,  by  working  through  tlin 
stone  walls  of  their  prison;  and  got  safe  to  \  i- 
cnna.  They  arrived  in  England  in  JHOj,  and 
Captain  Girod  received  a  commission  iii  thi' 
10] st  regiment,  stationed  at  Hallifax.  I  could 
not  learn  upon  what  business  he  had  visited  the 
United  States;  though,  from  some  hints  that  he 
dropped,  I  understood  it  was  of  an  oflicial  na- 
ture. He  was  on  his  return  to  Hallifax,  having 
spent  the  winter  at  Washington,  where  he  had 
been  very  intimate  with  Randolph,  Key,  Gar- 
dcnicr,  and  others  of  the  federal  members  of  con- 


gress. 


Boston  contains  several  consideralde  Ixiok- 
btores;  and  many  works  are  annuallv  (juhliahcd 
in  that  city  ;  but  tliey  are  mostly  from  l*]n<;li.sh  au- 
thors. Original  works,  indeed,  seldom  make  th.eir 
appearance  in  the  United  States,  except  in  t'lo 
form  of  essa)s,  magazines,  and  small  periodicjtl 
publications.  A  taste  for  literature  is,  however, 
rapidly  ditfnsing  itself  over    evti-y  [i-iil    ol'   iim 
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union  ;  and  Boston  yiolds  to  no  city  in  the  State, 
for  its  extensive  trade  in  b:)oks. 

Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
few  magazines  and  reviews  are  published  in  Bos- 
ton.  Like  those  of  other  towns^  the  newspaper- 
are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  two  parties, 
which  at  present  divide  the  people ;  and,  in  their 
political  animadversions^  they  are  by  no  nlea^^ 
fender  of  the  character  of  their  opponents.  In 
Boston,  and  most  of  the  New  England  states, 
the  federalists  have  a  majority  :  in  the  other 
states,  the  parties  are  cither  neirly  balanced,  or 
the  numbers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  antifede- 
ralists. 

There  is  not  that  assemblage  of  beauty  and 
fashion  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  is 
to  be  met  with  in  those  of  New  York.  Yet  the 
Bostonian  ladies  are  not  deficient  cither  in  per- 
sonal charms  or  mental  acquirements;  but  they 
appear  to  partake  more  of  the  reserved  and  se- 
date manners  of  the  Eiiglish,  than  the  ladies  of 
New  York,  who  possess  somewhat  of  the  lively 
flippancy  of  the  French  character,  softened,  how- 
ever, by  the  becoming  modesty  of  the  English 
female. 

The  ladies  of  Boston  do  not  possess  such  an 
agreeable  lounge  for  shopping,  as  the  ladies  of 
New  York,  who,  in  the  wide  avenue  of  the 
Broadway,  can  display  their   fine  forms  to  the 
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MILITARY  FUNEHAl..  12j 

idmost  advantage.  The  streets  of  Boston,  where 
the  principal  isliops  and  stores  are  sitnated,  are 
narrow  and  contined,  and  in  the  nei^lil)our!iood 
of  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  mercantile  spe- 
culation. The  diHerence  of  population  between 
the  two  cities,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  also,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
small  display  of  beauty  and  fashion  compared  to 
that  at  New  York. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  during  my  short  stay, 
of  seeing  one  of  their  military  funerals.  The 
deceased  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  militia* 
though  a  very  young  man  ;  and  being  nearly  re- 
lated to  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  town, 
his  funeral  was  numerously  attended.  ^Vll  I'he 
volunteer  companies  were  drawn  out  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  marched  in  the  procession  willi  the 
body,  followed  by  a  string  of  geiicrals,  colonels, 
majors,  captains,  and  subalterns  belonging  to  the 
militia,  in  full  uniform.  After  them  came  the 
deceased's  friends,  some  in  mourning,  others  in 
their  usual  dress;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
upwards  of  tifty  gentlemen's  carriages,  and  hack- 
ney coaches,  above  half  of  which  were  empty. 
The  governor  of  tlic  state,  IVIr.  .Sullivan,  was  in 
his  carriage,  followed  by  a  nnniher  of  oilier  gen- 
tlemen of  rank.  This  procession,  which,  as  near 
as  I  coulfl  Judge,  might  contain  about  a  thou- 
•^and  peo)>le,  extended  along  three  or  four  streets. 
(vieu(>d   it    fron*  State-. street,  und  did  not,  trou- 
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bic  mvsr If  to  lollow  it  to  Its  dcstiiuition.  I  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  volunteer  coni panics  wa^ 
dressed  in  long  white  coats,  red  facings,  whito 
biecehes  and  gaiters,  and  cocked  hats,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  French  uniform  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  adopted,  perliaps  as  a  compli- 
ment to  their  old  friends  and  allies. 

This  statelv  funeral  put  me  in  mind  of  some 
cb.fcrvations  of  ]Mr.  Austin,  an  American  gentle- 
man  of  ]»aston,  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled  "  Let- 
ters from  London,  in  1S02  and  1S03 ;"  where  he 
laughs  at  the  gor^ous  funerals  of  tlie  English 
people;  theit  cavalcades  of  mutes,  mourners, 
mourning  coaches,  and  nodding  plumc:?;  and 
pretending  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,.. mis- 
takes the  hearse  for  a  bagga<;-e  waggon.  iL  is  po.— 
sihle,  i!ulec(i,  thai  ho  niiglit  he  ignorant  in  tlii> 
re-pect,  as  he  «;vi;iently  was  in  manv  others.  Ue 
irr>  iseil,  however,  a  smart  retort  from  a  ''uin  ii» 
ihc  street,  vvlio  said  to  him,  when  he  a.^ked  whar 
the  j>r(K'ession  meant,  "  You  majf  /inoxv  one  day, 
ij'jion  d)  not  come  to  the  ^alloifs  /" 

IVIr.  yiu?tin  having  also  seen  written  up  at  an 
undertaker's,  ''  Funerals  'performed,"  afiected  U) 
lu'lieve  that  they  were  of  a  theatrical  nature,  in 
s!i;iit,  his  remarks  aiiswer  no  other  end  than 
merely  to  sliew  that  he  can  treat  a  solemn  snh- 
ject  with  ridiculous  levity;  and  that,  like  an  un- 
liert-dvcr,  he  can  he  mtrrv  even  at  death's  door. 
Ijiit,  I  am  astoniblied  that  he  should  complain  ul 
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tit:  ptradc  and  show  of  our  funcM'als,  when  they 
are  so  fur  exceeded  by  those  of  his  own  Country  ; 
at  least  in  jMidc  and  ostentation,  but  not  in  4le- 
lent  solemnity.  Execpl  ti)  v<^rv  eminent  public 
chariieters,  the  fiuieralb  in  Eiir»;'and  are  attended 
only  l)y  a  lev/  of  the  nearest  fiiends  or  rela- 
tives of  the  deecased ;  ivhereas  in  t'ue  cities 
of  America,  hiuidreds  of  people  are  invited  ;  even 
strangers  and  other'-,  who,  pcrhajis,  liad  never 
.seen  the  deeeafecd  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are 
all  coilcrlcd  together,  to  foUow  him  to  the  i^rave, 
and  prccliiu),  by  their  iinnibcrs,  his  merit  and 
virtue^.  If  this  doc:-;  nut  savour  of  ostentation, 
I  would  ;!sk  for  what  puip(»s;o  thirty  onpti/  hack- 
ney coa(  he-i  ijaraded  at  the  military  funeral  in 
jjoston  ? 

'Vho.  [)rineinai  uKuiufiotnre^  of  R^>ston,  ar(^ 
iu)\],  beer,  p;iperdj;ni.?;in}?:-,  lo;)f  sn.«^-ar,  cordac;e, 
])hiyini;"  (''urd?;,  sail*  1 '»')),  wcol-e.irds,  spermaeeli 
and  <nil(>w  eandles,  and  <vias;s  ;  besides  eabinet- 
woik,  com  !u  s  and  earrij;i<s  of  everv  deseripfion  ; 
hui=;,  shoes,  l)oo(s,  nwd  olr.-r  ai tides  of  di)in".-;tie 
use.  'i'he  t()^vn  is  L;;)vevued  bv  sdcci  uujl  cin>- 
>c\\  ajiu'.i.'djy  ;  with  oth?r  subordinate  o.C'-rcrs. 
■  Notwitlriliiudiiig"  t!ie  Jv;  lf^ni:in:i  !?;!•*'  r-,)ii:;i- 
dera])ly  relaxed  from  thrir  fi.nner  n^id  ;•     i)uers. 
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any  other  people,  the  pleasinc^  proof*  that  social 
amusements  and  diversions  are  not  incompatihU', 
\vith,  nor  need  interrupt  the  more  important  and 
solemn  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  Maker.  Sun- 
days are  ohscrved  with  the  strictest  decorum  ;  the 
town  appears  as  if  completely  deserted  ;  and 
scarcely  a  person  is  seen  walking-  the  streets,  ex- 
cept in  going  to,  or  coming  from  a  place  of  wor- 
Khit).  Indeed  all  the  towns  and  cities  which  I 
have  visited  in  the  Uriited  States,  arc  extrcmelv 
cxem}>lary  in  this  respect,  and  ])rescnt  none  of 
that  noise,  buf-tle,  and  driving  about,  so  common 
in  the  streets  of  London  on  the  sabbath  day, 

Tiiis  strict  observance  of  religious  duties,  dis- 
poses a  stranger  to  judge  favourably  of  the  mo- 
ral character  of  the  i)eople;  nor  has  he  any  rea- 
son lo  alter  his  opinion,  until  \\v  hears  of  so  many 
unfortunate  fiMnaks  in  the  cities.  They,  however, 
may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large  coiumunilies,  and 
pciliaps  inlerfere  but  little  wilh  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  people  ;  yet,  if  their  numbers  arc 
really  so  great  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  propor- 
tionate rehr  ation  of  morals  must  have  taken 
place.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
llidt  the  America  s  ha\c  relaxed  but  little  from 
liial  out\>ar(l  display  of  piety  and  devotion, 
which,  thougii  it  may  not  uiii'afjs  come  from  the 
hca.t,  >et  certainly  conduics  to  the  good  order 
ai.l   Will   l:ci!'.g  of  society.     Hypocrisy  is  tht^ 
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tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  ;  and  those  who 
assume  its  garb,  must  at  least  conduct  themselvea 
with  external  propriety. 

There  is  a  material  difference  in  point  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  the  northern  states^ 
and  those  to  the  southward  :  there  also  exists  a 
considerable  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy^  and  oppo- 
sition between  them.  The  former,  (speaking  in 
general  terms, )  are  a  plain^  honest,  and  industri- 
ous  people  ;  regular  in  their  habits  ;  punctual  in 
their  payments ;  and  strongly  attached  to  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  pursuits.  Before  the 
embargo,  their  merchants  traded  with  all  the 
world;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize 
had  diffused  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
over  those  states.  Their  ships  covered  the  ocean, 
and  transported  the  commodities  of  their  own 
country,  and  of  other  nations,  to  every  quarter 
of  the   o'lobe.     A  considerable    share  of  their 

CD 

exports  was  furnished  by  their  own  portion  of 
the  unio  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  supplied  by 
the  southern  states.  The  latter,  however,  had  but 
few  ships  of  their  own,  and  cared  not  who  were 
the  carriers,  so  that  they  could  dispose  of  their 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  They  would  have 
been  equally  satisfied  to  sell  their  produce  to 
foreigners,  and  let  them  take  it  away  in  their  own 
vessels,  as  to  sell  it  to  the  northern  merchants  ; 
and  it  is  this  sort  of  policy  w  hich  is  said  to  guide 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  others  of  their 
party  even  at  this  day  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
such  an  assertion. 

It  is  true  the  southern   planter   acquires  his 
wealth  not   by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  like  the 
New   Englander,  but  by  the  labour   of  his  ne- 
groes.    He  lolls  at  his  case  in  the  shady  retreat, 
drinking,  smoaking,   or  sleeping,  surrounded  by 
his  slaves  and  overseers,  who  furnish  him  with  the 
luxuriesof  life,  withoutthe  necessity  of  his  leaving 
the  piazza.  The  northern  merchant,  on  the  contrary, 
is  strenuously  exerting  himself  from  morning  till 
night;    exercising  his  faculties;  expanding  his 
mind;  and  enlarging  his  ideas  by  continual  inter- 
course with  people  of  every  nation,  and  correspond- 
ence in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  planter  is  de- 
prived of  these  opportunities  of  mixing  willi  the 
world,  and  acquiringan extensive  knowledge  oflhe 
interests  of  statrs.  Hence  he  supposes,  thai  to  ral-'c 
a  crop  and  sell  it,  sufficiently  benefits  the  conn 
try  ;   nor  can  he  conceive  what  ditftMciicc  it  will 
make,  whether  it  is  taken  away  in  a  ship  of  his 
own  nation,  or  that  of  a  foreign  state,     lie  alo 
looks  upon  themerchantor  trader  with  contenipl 
as  a  mere  plodding  fellow,  who  is  making  a  for 
tune  by  his  assistance:  he  even  hates  him  ;  when 
by  careful  industry  and  (Toiiomy,  the   nierchiiiir 
can  leave   oil*  business,   ajid  become,   by  the  aid 
of  his  superior  wealth   and  abililio.^-.  a  more  It- 
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porta nt  personage  in  society  than  himself.  Such 
arc,  in  all  probability,  the  causes  which  have  cre- 
ated the  existing  spirit  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and 
opposition  between  the  northern  and  southern 
states ;  and  which,  if  not  quickly  extirpated, 
niay  one  day  or  other  occasion  a  separation  of 
the  union.  The  American  states  may  defy  the 
world  while  they  remain  true  to  themselves  ;  like 
the  bundle  of  sticks  in  the  fable,  they  cannot 
be  broken  so  long  as  they  are  united;  but  if 
titey  separate,  (hey  w  ill  assuredly  be  destroyed  ia 
lictiiil. 

A  fVw  days  before  I  left  Boston,  I  took  a  walk 
to  Cliarlcstown  for  t!ic  pnrpose  of  visiting  Bun- 
ker's Isiil,  so  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of 
\h{)  rcvohjlionary  war.  The  scene  of  action  was 
more  properly  on  an  eminence  called  Breed's 
hill ;  as  it  was  there  that  the  Americans  threw 
up  thi'ir  fortifications,  and  not  on  Bunker's  hill, 
wlii(  li  stands  at  some  distance  from  it.  On  thif 
rnciiiorable  spot,  a  monumental  pillar,  with  au 
nni  at  to]),  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  (jeneral  ^>  arrcn,  who  commanded  in  the  re- 
doubt on  the  day  of  action,  and  fell  covered 
v.ith  wounds.  The  pillar  was  erected  by  the 
freemasons,  of  whose  society  he  was  a  member. 
It  '\y,  however,  but  a  paltry  memento  to  the  me- 
\\\{n'y  of  such  a  man,  being  like  that  on  Beacon 
hill,  couslruct.'d  of  brick  and  piaster.      It  is  al- 
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ready  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  thoiigb  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
its  erection. 

The  remains  of  the  redoubt  are  still  visible ; 
but  will  not  be  so  a  few   years  hence,  as  houses 
are   now   building    very    fast   on    that    side   of 
Charlestown :    a  small    part     only    is    inclosed 
round  the  pillar,  and  is  said  to  be  public  pro- 
perty; but  it  is  a  question    whether  even  that 
small  portion  of  this  memorable   spot,   will  be 
preserved    from  the    unhallowed   fangs    of  the 
builder.     I  met  there,  a  man  who  fought  on  tlio 
day  of  action,  under  Generals  Putnam  and  War- 
ren.   He  told  me,  that  till  that  day,  he  had  never 
visited  the  spot  since  the  engagement.     lie  de- 
clared it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  recognize 
the  place  where  he  fought :  he,  however,  recol- 
lected some  parts,   which  he  pointed  out  to  me. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  many  that  fought  on  that  day  were 
much  younger.     The  American  general  ordered 
them  to  lie  down  and  preserve  their  fire,  while 
the  British  troops  advanced  up  the  hill,  until  they 
could  see  the  whites  of  the  soldiers'  eyes.     This 
was  strictly  complied  with  ;   and  at  the  moment 
that  the  troops  thought  themselves    almost   in 
possession  of  the  redoubt,  a  murderous  discharge 
of  artillery  and    musketry   opened    upon  them  ; 
killed  and  wounded  an  immense  number.,  and 
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drove  the  rest  down  the  hill  in  confusion.  They 
liowever^  rallied  and  returned  again  to  the  charge, 
and  were  the  second  time  dispersed.  It  was  not 
till  the  third  attack  that  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  possession  of  the  heights  ;  and  even  then, 
it  is  said  that  they  would  have  failed^  if  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted :  several  parts  of  the  fortification  were 
gained  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

After  the  Americans  were  driven  away  from 
this  eminence,  they  disputed  the  possession  of  se- 
veral others  ;  and  at  length  took  post  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  an  height^which  they  had  pre« 
viously  fortified,  and  where  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  was  posted.  Here  their  general 
regaled  them  with  several  hogsheads  of  beer  af- 
ter their  fatigues. 

About  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  is  situated  the 
spot  where  the  first  colonists  of  New  England 
landed  in  1620.  They  were  men  who  had  quit- 
ted England  on  account  of  religion,  and  sought 
tjD  find  in  the  new  world,  that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  in 
their  own  country.  Their  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed 120 ;  and  tiicy  arrived  on  the  coast,  it  is 
said,  without  a  fixed  determination  where  to  set- 
tle. Some  writers,  however,  assert,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  have  settled  on  the  Hudson 
i'iYer,  or  the  country  near  it;  but  the  Dutch  h^V" 
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formed    a     settlement  there,   bribed  tbeii 
pilot  to  carry  them  farther  to  the  north,  so  that 
they  fell  in  with  the  land  about  Cape  Cod,   and 
took  shelter  in  that  harbour.     The   harbour  is 
good,  but  the  country  is  barren  and  sandy.     Thi> 
was  discouraging,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to   put  to  sea  again :  they  coasted  about  in 
their  boat,  till  they  found  a  place  more  proper 
for  a   plantation.     Thither   they  brought  their 
ship,  and  determined  to   take  up   their  abode, 
though  the  harbour  was  not  so  good  as  the  for- 
mer.    This  place,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
port  which  they  had  sailed   from  in  England, 
they    called    New  Plymouth.       The  rock   on 
which    the  first  colonists  landed  is  still  carefully 
pointed  out  to  strangers.    The  sea  had,  since  that 
time^  thrown  up  sand  over  it  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet ;  but  at  an  early  period   of  the  revo- 
lution the  sand  was  cleared  away,  when  the  rock 
was  found  split  into  two  parts :  this  was  looked 
upon  as  an  omen  of  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  England,    The  smallest  part  was,  with 
considerable  diOicultv,   removed  to  the   market- 
place  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,   where  it  no\r 
remains,   as  a  memento   of  the  landing  of  their 
forefathers,   as  well  as  of  the  memorable  contest 
in  which  they  obtained  their  independence.     In 
the  fsrst  instance  ihcyjied  from  the  chains  of  des- 
potism, and  in  the  second  they  broke  them.     The 
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icw  of  Plymouth  which  accompanies  this  work, 
v\as  taken  from  the  sketch  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman, with  which  I  was  favoured.  The  me- 
uory  of  the  landing  of  the  first  colonists  of  New 

JEngland,  is  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states ;  who  have  formed  a  society  for  the  pur- 

lj)ose  of  celebrating  that  interesting  event  every 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

Biographical  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Public  Cuaractlus 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  those  who  have,  at 
various  periods,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
politics  of  that  country. 


Thomas  Jefferson  —  James  Madison  —  John 
Adams — Aaron  Burr^^Blannerhassctt^^Geuc- 
ral  Hamilton^^Jolin  Randolph — Gardenier— 
Key — Albert  Gallatin'^Duane — Thomas  Paim  > 
'—Thomas  Addis  Emmett— Genet— 'Alcxajider 
James  Dallas— Talleyrand — General  Morcau 
Madame  Jerome  Buonaparte— General  Tur- 
reau— 'Colonel  Amelot  de  la  Croix — General 
Key— 'Robert  R.  Livingston — Joel  Barlou— 
Chief  Justice  Jay^— Hill  house— ^  Commodore 
Rarron  —  Dr,  Mitchill  —  William  Cobbett  — 
General  Pinckney-'^WilUam  Pinckney — Jama 
Munroe,  j 

MR.  JEFFERSON, 

The  character  of    this  gentleman  has  been 
diaced  in  such  opposite  lights,  by  his  friends  and 
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enemies,  Ibat  it  is  difticult  for  an  impartial  per- 
son to  a<^certain  which  side   is  most  entitled  to 
credit.     From  one  party  he  has  experienced  the 
grossest  flattery  ;    and  from  the  other,   the  most 
malignant  invective  :  by  the  one,    he  is  described 
as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men  ;   by  the 
other, he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
Now  in  a  nation  like  the  United  States,   where 
party-spirit     and     prejudice    repeatedly   burst 
asunder  the  strictest   bonds  of   friendship,   and 
even  family  union,   facts  will  be  exaggerated  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  contending  parties;    and 
where  tacts  cannot  be  found,  invention  will  ne- 
cessarily supply  their  place.     To  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  to  take  the  medium,  is,  iu 
such   cases,    perhaps,  the  most  likely  method  of 
coming   at  the    truth ;   but   in   the  conduct  of 
public  characters  there  will   always  be  circum- 
stances that  must    speak   for   themselves,    indc* 
pendent  of  the  flattery  of  friends,  or  of  the  ca- 
lumniating   prejudice     of    enemies.      Without 
entering,  therefore,  iiitothe  cabalsof  either  party, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader,   those 
plain  facts  and  circumstances  in  the   course  of 
Mr.  Jefl'erson's  public  career,   that  will  best  ex- 
plain his  real  character,  and  shew  whether  he 
merits  the  applauses  or  execrations  which  have 
been  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Jell'erson  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  said 
to    be   betwecD  fifty  and  sixty    years  of   age. 
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3n  his  person  he  is  tall,  and  of  slender  make  : 
possessed  of  a  fresh  covnpiexioii  and  of  a  cleai* 
and  penetrating  eye.  His  manners  and  deport- 
ment are  modest  and  aflablc.  An  enemy  to 
juxnry  and  parade,  he  lives  at  Monticello,  in 
the  simple  and  nei^lig^'^nt  ht^le  of  a  man  wholly 
tlevoUd  to  rwral  and  philosophical  pursuits. 
v'^  hen  tiie  sittinjj^'  of  Congress  required  his  pre- 
sence at  ^Vashina;ton,  lie  carried  with  him  the 
same  negligent  simplicity.  In  the  plainest  garb, 
nnd  unattended  even  by  a  single  negro,  he  would 
ride  up  to  his  splendid  mansion,  tic  his  horse 
to  the  palinn:,  and  immediately  receive  the  visits 
of  the  ioreign  ministcis  and  others  who  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  liim.  This  appearance  of 
republican  sin}i)liciiy,  so  much  piiiiiicd  by  Mr. 
Jefierson's  admirers,  is,  however,  more  the  oiF- 
spring  of  a  philosophical  spirit,  than  an  unam- 
bitious mind.  A\  hat  cares  a  man  of  learning 
and  research  for  dross  or  appearances  ?  he  prides 
liimself  upon  despising  them  ;  but  he  has  not  the 
less  ambition  for  that.  So  it  has  been  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  upon  various  occasions,  during  his 
public  career,  while  he  carried  the  outward  air 
of  an  unassuming  patriot,  was  secretly  employed 
in  promoting  his  own  aggrandizement. 

AVith  respect  to  the  charge  brought  against 
3Ir.  Jefl'erson  for  deserting  the  government  of 
Virginia  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary  war,,   it  has  been   flatly  contradicted 
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some,  and  i 
his  opponents, 
patriotic  philosopher  and  oriitor,  wlio  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  abandoned  his  trust  and  flod 
from  the  danger  that  surromidi'i  ];liu. 

His  resignation  of  tlie  ofiicc  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  1794,  previous  to  the  western  insur- 
rection, is  less  fiivourable  to  his  reputation,  than 
even  the  abandonment  of  his  post  in  Virjrinia, 
if  we  can  put  any  faith  in  the  intercepted  dis- 
patches of  the  French  minister  Fauchet.  Speak- 
ing of  the  probability  of  tlie  insurrection  (which 
afterwards  took  place)  Fancliet  says,  ''Jeirerson, 
on  whom  the  patriots  cast  their  eyes  to  succeed 
the  president  (Washington)  had  foreseen  this 
crisis  :  he  prudently  retin^d,  \i\  order  to  avoid 
making  a  figure  against  his  inclination  in  scenes, 
the  secret  of  which  will  soon  or  late  be  brought 
to  light."  These  instances  (says  an  American 
writer)  shew  Mr.  Jetl'erson  to  want  firmness; 
and  a  man  who  shall  once  have  abandoned  the 
helm  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  at  the  ap])earaiue 
of  a  tempest,  seems  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  betlcr 
times ;  for  no  one  can  know  how  soon,  or  from 
whence  a  storm  may  come. 

The  great  and  principal  accusation,  however, 
against  Mr.  Jefferson  is,  that  he  promot(!d  tin; 
revolutionary  war,  opposed  the  British  treat \, 
and  became  the  determined  enemy  of  iUwA 
Britain,   in  order  to  camel  the  dtbts   idiicfi  lie 
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and  ImfamiJy  owed  to  British  merchants.  This,  if 
<ruc,  would  certainly  be  the  most  serious  charge 
that  he  has  to  contend  ^^ith,  inasmuch^  as  it 
would  affect  his  character,  not  merely  in  apoli- 
tical^ but  in  a  private  point  of  view  ;  and  give  a 
death-blow  at  once  to  every  thing  that  could  be 
aiiid  in  favour  of  him,  as  an  honest  and  virtuous 
man.  But  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  never  could 
trace  this  disgraceful  charge  to  any  satisfactory 
source:  it  seemed  to  rest  merely  upon  the  ipse 
dij.it  of  his  enemies,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
his  friends.  That  there  were  some  difl'erences  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  J.  and  his  creditors,  re- 
specting the  payment  of  the  m/crcsf  of  his  debts 
during  the  war,  is  cvidcnr.  from  a  letter  which 
was  afterwards  w  ritten  by  him,  when  minister  at 
Paris;  and  read  in  evidence  at  the  federal  court 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1T9T.  As  it  appears  to 
mo,  that  the  contents  of  this  letter  completely  ex- 
culpate j\Ir.  Jeflbrson  from  the  infamous  accusa- 
tion of  his  enemies,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
it  to  my  readers. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,   dated  Paris,  Jan.  5,    1787, 
written  by  Thomas  Jelferson,  to  a  J^ritish  cre- 
ditor  of  Mr.   Wayles,  whose  danghter    Mr. 
Jellcrson  married. 
-    After  expressing  his  anxiety  to  begin  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Waylcs, 
he  proceeds: 
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"  I  am  desirous  of  arranging  with  yon  such 
just,  and  practicable  conditions,  as  will  ascertain 
to  vou  the  terms  at  which  yon  will  receive  my 
part  of  your  debt,  and  give  vie  (he  sdHsfaciUni  of 
knniving  that  j/oii  are  routented.  Ultat  the  larca 
of  Virginia  are  or  may  he,  will  in  no  zvisc  iiijiiiencf 
my  conduct  Substantial  Justice  is  my  ohjcct,  as 
decided  by  reason,  and  not  hy  authority  or  coui" 
pulsion. 

"  The  first  question  which  arises,  is  as  to  the 
article  of  interest.  For  all  the  time  preceding  the 
war,  and  all  subsequent  to  it,  I  think  it  reasona- 
ble that  interest  should  be  paid  ;  but  equally  xm- 
reasonable  durina:  the  war.  Interest  is  a  com- 
pensation  for  the  use  of  money.  Your  money  in 
my  hands  is  in  the  form  of  lands  and  negroes. 
From  these  during  the  war,  no  use  in  profits  could 
be  derived.  Tobacco  is  the  article  they  produce  ; 
that  can  only  be  turned  into  money  at  u  foreign 
market. 

"  But  the  moment  it  went  out  of  our  ports  for 
that  purpose,  it  was  captured  either  by  the  king  s 
ships,  or  those  of  individuals.  The  consequence 
was,  that  tobacco,  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty 
shillings  the  hundred,  sold  genen\lly  in  Virginia 
during  the  war,  for  (ive  shillings.  This  price,  it 
is  known,  will  not  maintain  tiie  labourer,  and  pav 
his  taxes.  There  was  no  surplus  of  profit  then  to 
pay  an  interest  ;   in  the  mean  while,  we  stood  in- 
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surcr.s  of  (Iir  Hvrs  oflhc  labourers,  and  of  the  ul- 
timate issue  of  (he  v.ar. 

"  lie  who  atleiiiitcd  dnrina*  <hc  war  to  remit 
eltlicr  his  priiuiyal  or  iiitcrest,  must  have  ex- 
pected to  remit  tiireo  times  to  uiake  or.c  payment, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  two  out  of  three 
parts  of  the  sliipnichf-i  were;  taken.  It  Nvas  not 
possi!)!e  tl;en  for  the  debtor  to  derive  any  profit 
from  the  money  w'lieh  tjiii^ht  eua!)le  him  to  pay 
an  iiterest^  nor  yd  to  get  rid  of  the  principal  by 
remitting  it  fo  his  creditor.  A\'itli  respect  to  the 
creditors  in  (Jreat-lJritain,  tliey  mostly  turned 
their  attention  to  privateering^,  and  arming  the 
vessels  they  had  before  employed  in  trading  with 
us:  tliey  captured  on  the  seas,  not  only  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  of  debtors,  butof  those  of  the 
whole  state.  They  thus  paid  themselves  by  cap- 
lure,  more  than  the  anuuril  interest,  and  we  lost 
more.  Some  merchants,  indeed,  did  not  engage 
in  privateering  :  these  lost  their  interest,  but 
we  did  notgaiu  it  :  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
coimtrymen.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  demanded  of 
us;  as  between  these  merchants  and  their  debtors, 
it  is  the  case  where  a  loss  being  incurred,  each 
party  may  justifiably  endeavour  to  shift  it  fi gio 
himself:  each  has  an  equal  right  to  avoid  it :  one 
party  can  neverexpectthe  other  to  yield  a  ihinj,  to 
which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  demandcr; 
we  even  thiidi  he  lias  a  better  right  than  the  de- 
mandcr in  the  present  instance:  this  loss  Lasbreu 
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ocrasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  nation  which  was 
creditor.  Our  riglitto  nvoid  it,  then,  stands  on 
less  exceptionable  ground  tlran  theirs ;  but  it  will 
be  said,  that  each  party  thought  the  other  the 
aggressor.  In  these  disputes  there  is  hist  one  um- 
pire, and  that  has  decided  tiic  question  where 
the  world  in  general  thought  the  right  hiid. 

"  Besides  these  reasons  in  favour  of  the  general 
mass  of  debtors,  I  have  some  peculiar  to  my  own 
case: — In  the  year  1776,  !)efore  a  shilling  of 
paper  money  was  understood,  I  sold  lands  to  the 
amount  of  4,f20O/.  in  order  to  pay  iliesc  two  debts. 
I  oiTcred  the  bonds  to  your  agent,  ]Mr.  Evans,  if 
ho  would  acquit  me,  and  accept  of  the  purchasers 
as  debtors,  in  my  place  :  tliey  were  as  sure  ns 
myself.  Had  he  done  it,  the*e  debtors  would  have 
been  saved  to  you  hy  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  he 
declined  it.  Croat  sums  of  paper  money  were  after- 
wards issued  thus  depreciated,  and  payment  wa? 
made  me  in  this  money  w  hen  it  was  but  a  shadow. 
Outlaws  do  not  entitle  their  own  citizens  to  re- 
quire payment  in  these  cases,  though  the  treaty 
authorizes  the  I^ritish  creditors  to  do  it  :  liere 
then  I  lost  the  principal  and  inferest  at  once. 
Again,  Lord  Cornwallis  encamped  ten  days  on  an 
eslate  of  mine,  at  Elk  fsland,  having  Ijis  head- 
quarters in  mv  house ;  he  burnt  all  the  tobacco 
liouses  and  barns  on  the  fart»\,  wi(h  (lie  produce 
of  the  former  year  in  them.  He  h\i\ni  all  (!:c  in- 
closures,  and  waited  fho  ti^UU  in  \^!iich  t!ic  ci'oj) 
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of  that  vcir  was  j:;ro\viiig  (it  was  the  month  of 
June)  :  he  killed  or  carried  off  every  living  ani- 
mal, cutting  the  throats  of  those  that  were  too 
young  for  service  :  of  the  slaves  he  carried  off 
thirty.  The  useless  and  barharous  injury  he  did 
me  in  that  instance,  was  more  than  would  have 
paid  your  debt,  principal  and  interest:  thus 
I  lost  it  a  second  time:  still  Iivill  lay  mjj  shoulder 
assiduoiidji/ to  the  pajjment  of  it  a  third  time.  In 
doing  this,  however,  I  think  yourself  will  be  of 
•opinion,  I  am  authorized  in  justice  to  clear  it  of 
every  article,  not  dcmandable  upon  strict  right  : 
of  this  nature  I  consider  interest  during  the  war. 
"  Another  question  is,  as  to  the  paper  money  I 
deposited  in  the  trcasiny  of  Virginia  towards  the 
discharge  of  this  debt.  I  before  observed^  that  I 
had  sold  lands  to  the  amount  of  4,^00/.  before  a 
shilling  of  paper  money  was  emitted,  with  a  view 
to  pay  the  debt  ;  I  received  this  money  in  depre- 
ciated paper.  The  State  was  then  calling  on 
those  who  owed  money  to  British  subjects,  to 
bring  it  into  the  treasury,  where  it  was  applied,  as 
all  money  of  the  same  description  was,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  war.  Subsequent  events  have  been 
such,  that  the  State  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to 
pay  the  same  nominal  sum  in  gold  or  silver,  which 
tliey  received  in  paper  ;  nor  is  it  cerlain  what 
they  will  do  ;  mij  intention  bein}r,  and  having  at- 
Wdjjs  been,  iJiat,  whaiez'er  the  state  decides,  you 
ahall  receive  mj/  part  of  your  debt  fully.     I  am 
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ready  to  remove  all  difficulty  arising  from  this 
deposit,  to  take  back  to  myself  the  demand  against 
the  State,  and  to  consider  the  deposit  as  ori- 
giiially  made  ^o\'  inyself,  and  not  for  you. 

"  These  two  articles  of  interest  and  paper 
money  being  settled,  I  would  propose  to  di- 
vide the  clear  proceeds  of  the  estate  (in  which 
there  arc  from  80  to  100  labouring  slaves)  be- 
tween yourself  and  Keppcr  and  Co.;  two-thirds  to 
to  you,  and  one-third  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
crops  of  this  present  year  1787,  shall  constitute 
llic  tirst  payment.  That  crop  c  mnot  be  got  to 
the  warehouse  completely,  till  May  of  the  next 
year  ;  and  I  suppose  that  three  months  more  will 
be  little  enough  to  send  it  to  Europe,  or  to  send  jt 
io  Virginia,  and  remit  the  money  :  so  that  I 
could  not  safely  answer  for  placing  the  proceeds 
in  your  hands  till  the  month  of  August,  and  so 
aiHiually  every  August  afterwards,  till  the  debt 
Fhall  be  paid.  It  will  be  always  both  my  interest 
and  my  wish,  to  get  it  to  you  as  much  sooner  as 
possible,  and  probably  a  part  of  it  may  always  be 
paid  some  months  sooner.  If  the  assigning  of 
(he  profits,  in  general  terms,  may  seem  io  you  too 
vague,  I  am  willing  to  fix  the  annual  payment  at 
a  certain  sum.  But  that  I  may  not  fall  short  of 
my  engagement,  I  shall  name  it  somewhat  less 
than  I  suppose  may  be  counted  on.  I  shall  fix 
your  part  at  400/.  sterling  annually  ;  and  as  you 
know   our  crops  of  tobacco  to  be  uncertain^  I 
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should  reserve  a  rights  if  they  fall  short  one  year, 
to  make  it  up  the  ensuing  one,  without  being 
supposed  to  have  failed  in  my  engagement  ;  but 
every  other  year,  at  least,  all  arrearages  shall  be 
fully  paid  up. 

"  My  part  of  the  debt  of  Mr.  Wayles'  estate 
being  one-third,  I  should  require  that  in  propor* 
lion,  if  I  pay  my  third,  I  shall  stand  discharged 
as  to  the  other  two-thirds,  so  that  the  payment 
of  every  300/.  shall  discharge  me  as  to  30C7.  of  the 
Undivided  debt.  The  other  gentlemen  have  equal 
means  of  paying,  equal  desires,  and  more  skill  in 
affairs.  Their  parts  of  the  debt,  therefore,  are  at 
least  as  sure  as  mine  ;  and  my  great  object  is,  in 
case  of  any  accident  to  myself,  to  leave  my  family 
uninvolved  with  any  matters  whatever. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  the  balance  of  this  debt 
is.  The  last  account  current  I  saw,  was  before 
the  war,  making  the  whole  balance,  principal  j:ind 
interest,  somewhere  about  9000/.  and  after  thi?) 
there  were  upwards  of  400  hogsheads  of  tobaccOj 
and  some  payments  in  money,  to  be  credited. 
However,  this  settlement  can  admit  of  no  difll- 
culty ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  payments  may 
proceed  without  affecting  the  right  of  eithet 
parly  to  have  ajust  settlement. 

"  Uponthewholethen,!  propose  that,  on  youi 
part,  you  relinquish  the  claim  to  interest  during 
the  war,  say  from  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, to   April   ly,     178;:?,   being   exactly  eight 
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years  ;  and  tbat  in  proportion  as  I  pay  my  tbird, 
,  I  shall  be  acquitted  as  to  tbe  other  two-thirds. 
On  my  part,  /  take  on  injjself  the  loss  of  the  paper 
itioncy  deposited  in  the  treasury.  I  agree  to  pay 
^  interest  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  and 
oblige  myself  to  remit  to  you,  for  that  and  tbe 
{principal,  400/.  sterling  annually,  till  mij  third  of 
the  whole  debt  shall  be  fully  paid ;  and  I  will  begin 
these  payments  in  August  of  next  year. 

''  If  you  think  proper  to  accede  to  these  propo- 
sitions, be  so  good  as  to  say  so  at  tbe  foot  oi  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  Oh  my  receipt  of  tbat  I  will 
send  you  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  which  will 
render  this  present  letter  obligatory  oa  me  ;  in 
wliich  case  you  may  count  on  my  faithful  execution 
of  Ihis  undertaking. 

"  I  have  tbe  honour  to  be, 

"  With  great  respect, 
''  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
'THOiMAS  JEFFERSON.' 

This  letter  sets  the  private  tbaracter  and  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Jeilerson  in  a  more  favourable  ligbt 
tbim  all  the  fulsome  panegyrics  whicb  his  party 
j  have  ever  lavished  upon  him  ;  and  there  can  be 

no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  bis  propositions 
were  acceded  to  by  his  creditors,  and  fulfilled  by 
him,  not  tbe  smallest  slur  can  attach  to  bis  cha- 
racter, with  respect  to  the  payment  of  bis  debts  ; 
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and  tliat^  consequently^  the  insinuations  \vhicEi 
liavebeen  tlirown  out  as  to  his  having  refused  his 
assent  to  the  British  treaty^  because  it  compelled 
him  to  pay  those  debts^  are  false  and  scandalous 
inventions  of  his  enemies. 

Ill  17o0  and  17SI  Mr.  JcflTerson  was  governor 
of  Virginia.  During  that  period  he  wrote  his 
notes  on  Virginia,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of 
France.  They  were  not  intended  for  tlie  press, 
yet  they  found  their  way  into  print.  The  pro- 
lure  of  the  American  Indian  is  no  doubt  rather  to© 
highly  coloured,  as  well  as  many  other  passages 
concerning  the  new  world  ;  this  Mr.  Jelferson 
would  most  likely  have  avoided,  had  he  originally 
intended  his  work  to  have  been  published  ;  but 
at  that  period  it  was  the  policy  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  represent  itself  in  the  most  fa- 
torable  way  to  the  French  monarch.  The  au^ 
thor  of  the  notes  on  Virginia  was  therefore  guilty 
of  a  very  pardonable  i'duM,  in  setting  every  thing 
relative  to  his  own  country,  in  the  best  possible 
point  of  view.  Policy,  rather  than  truths  guided 
his  pen  on  that  occasion. 

In  1783  he  produced  his  form  of  a  constitution, 
which  was  approved  by  many  respectable  members 
of  the  congress,  particularly  Franklin,  Madison, 
&c.  who  were  for  a  more  limited  and  simple  form 
of  government  than  that  espoused  by  General 
Washington  and  his  party.  The  latter  wished 
for  H  constitution  modelled  upon  that  of  Great 
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TJritain  ;  llie  furtner,  steady  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, were  desirous  of  a  pi.iic  democracij,  in 
wliich  <he  voire  of  the  people  should  ever}  where 
prevail,  flow  far  such  a  form  of  j^overnme.it 
would  have  suited  the  Americans,  maj  now  be 
prcltywell  ascertained. 

At  this  periikd  Mr.  Jeficrson  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  March,  1786,  we  find  iiim  in 
England,  where  he  no  doubt  arranged  with  his 
creditors  those  |)ropositions  which  he  made  them 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  while  ambassador 
ut  Paris.  His  very  presence  in  England  must 
completely  refute  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies 
rcffp'jcting  the  payment  of  his  debts  :  for  surely  be 
would  WQS-QX  have  dared  to  shew  bis  face  in  the 
country  after  endeavouring  to  cheat  its  merchants 
of  their  property. 

Daring  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence  in  France  be 
was  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  even  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  increase  bis  own 
stock  of  information,  that  when  he  returned 
home,  he  might  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  him.  His  philosophical  researches 
and  discoveries,  in  various  branches  of  science 
since  then,  have  proved  that  Lis  time  was  not 
spent  in  vain. 

In  1789  Mr.  Jefferson  quitted  bis  diplomatic 
functions  in  France,  and  returned  to  his  native 
t;ountry.    A  new  constitution  having  been  formed 
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and  aa^rred  to  by   tlie    several  states,    he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  tiie  federal  government  under 
President  Washington.     In  this  situation  he  had 
many  arduous    duties  to    perform,    particularly 
during  the  period  of  the  French  minister  Genet's 
intrigues  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  conducted  him- 
self on  that  occasion  in  the  most  irreproachable 
manner.     His  retirement  from  office  in  1794  has, 
however,    given  rise  to  much  invective  against 
him  ;    and  though  the  ostensible  motive  was  said 
to  be  the  improvement  of  his  estate,   and  the  re- 
gulation of  his   domestic   affairs,   it  is  generally 
thouffht  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  avoid  an  in-^ 
terference  in  those  measures  which,  though  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  them,  yet  were  calcuhited  to  ren- 
der him  unpopular  with  his  paVty.     He  also  saw 
thatthecupof  hiiriiiUationwasouthe  point  of  l)eing 
presented  to  President  Washington,  and   that  he 
would  most  probably  decline  another  election.  l\Tr 
Adams  was  the  only  one,   except  himself,  likely 
to  succeed  to  the  presidency.     The  contest  would 
therefore  lav  between  them  alone,  .'uui  it  was  ne- 
cessary  that  Mr.  JeOer.son  shoulil.  at  such  period, 
strengthen    himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
party.     Hence,  when  the  suppression  of  the  wes- 
tern insurrection,  and  other  unpopular  acts   of 
the    governuicnt   necessarily   took    place,     Mr. 
Jefferson,  who,  in  the  language  of  Fauchet,  ''had 
foreseen  these  crises/*  was  peaceably  seated  in  liis 
philosophical  retirement;  and  while  the  federalist*^ 
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Vit\Q  losing  ground,  his  party  was  strengthening 
its  nninhers. 

In  1797  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  to  (he  presi- 
dential chair,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  >  ice-pre- 
sidency. For  the  first  two  or  three  years  Mr. 
Adams  was  popular,  and  the  federal  party  nume- 
rous ;  but  from  various  causes,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  another  place,  the  antifederalists  or  de- 
mocrats became  so  strong  towards  the  close  of 
Mr.  Adams's  presidency,  that  Mr.  Jefi'crson  was 
chosen  at  the  ensuing  election  by  a  very  consider- 
able majority.  Ilis  party  now  rose  superior  to 
their  opponents,  and  the  government  offices  were 
filled  with  th-^ni,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  fe- 
deralists, and  federal  principles. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  that  oc- 
casion, were  expressed  in  his  inaugural  speech. 
W  hether  or  not  he  has  acted  up  to  those  profes- 
sions, his  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  eight  years  will  sudicicntly  shew.  As 
his  conduct  during  that  period  is  not  viewed  in 
the  most  favourable  light  by  the  federal  party  in 
America,  or  by  the  people  of  England,  I  shall 
briefly  notice  such  parts  as  appear  to  have  given 
the  most  umbrage. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  charged  with  partiality  to  the 
French  government,  and  his  conduct  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  given  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of 
that  nature ;  but  whether  his  apparent  partiality 
arises  from  a  love  or  fear  of  the  tyrannical  ruler 
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of  that  country,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Yet  it  is 
certain^  that  he  sent  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  France,  under  the  pretext  of  having  purchased 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas;  whereas,  in  fact,  nei- 
ther have  been  bought.  The  Floridas  are  not 
even  claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  are  still  in  (he 
possession  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  as  to  LouisiauiJ, 
the  United  States  have  nolhing  more  than  a  sort 
of  commercial  agency  at  New  Orleans  ;  for  Hie 
city  does  not  belong  to  them,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  curious  observations  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer  : — *'  It  is  a  matter  of  mirth  what  erro- 
neous notions  the  ivorld  has  relative  to  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  State*.  A  thousand 
people  imagine,  at  thismoment,  that  New  Orleans 
belongs  to  us;  whereas  New  Orleans  still  belongs 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  ;  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  tract  reserved  by  him." 

I  dare  say  it  is  not  so  much  "  a  matter  of  mirth" 
to  the  well  disposed  part  of  the  American  people, 
as  this  writer  imagines.  They  must  feel  some  re- 
pugnance at  the  government  that  has  squandered 
away  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  upon  a  pre- 
tended purchase,  of  which  the  limits  are  unascer- 
tained, and  of  which  they  have  only  the  tempo- 
jrary  possession  of  a  small  town. 

New  Orleans,  though  of  little  value  in  itself, 
yet  is  of  great  importance  as  a  depot  for  Lou- 
isiana, and  for  the  back  settlements  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  ;    and  is  of 
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more  con<?oquencc  to  the  Americans  than  any 
oilier  part  of  the  coU)ny.  Yet  this  city  is  not 
theirs,  though  the  money  lias  been  paid  to 
Bnonaparte.  Tiiis  tralHc  look;;!  very  mnch  like  a 
joggle  belvveen  his  Corsican  Majesty  and  the 
government  of  the  Uniled  States,  to  deceive  the 
American  people,  who  would  not  willingly  part 
w  i(h  their  money  without  some  plausible  pretext. 
It  was  perhaps  ihc  huijing  off' of  ItoHtilUics  ;  for 
Mr.  Madison  declared  to  Mr.  John  Randolph, 
that  "  France  was  in  want  ofmoneij,  and  that  she 
must  have  some  from  the  Uniled  Stales." 

I  should   not  be  surprised   if  this  transaction 
turns  out  like   the    land   bubble   of  the  state  of 
Georgia;  and  that,  like  t'le  Georgian  government, 
Buonaparte  will  retain  the  money,    but  declare 
the  sale  illegal  and  void.     What  looks  very  sus- 
picious i:i  this  transaction  is,   that  the  bill  autho- 
rizing  the  purchase  of  the   Floridas,   &c.    was 
passed  in  a  secret  silling  of  the  legislature.    Such 
an  insult  to  the  people  would  not  havebeen  coun- 
tenanced !>y  an  English  parliament:  yet  the  Ame- 
ricans are  apt  to  imagine  they  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom,    patriotism,   and  virtue,  than 
the    Ellgli^!l.       Tlie    p'laiitom,    however,    often 
jdcases  more  th;in  the  reality  of  the  thing.     The 
Echo  has  smirtlv  lashed,  in    the  followinir  lines, 
the   piMcha^e  of    Louisiana    and    the    Floridas, 
which  m  ly    indeed  be  tiuly  said   to  have  been 
"  bavgaincdforhfj  sleight  of  hand." 
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Among  the  deeds  economy  has  wrought, 
High  rank  the  nnm'rous  tracts  of  land  we've  bought  f 
Our  counlry's  limits  constantly  extend 
O'er  boundless  wilds,  and  rivers  without  end; 
Naliotr;  arc  bargain'd  lor  by  sleight  of  hand, 
We  soon  shall  purchase  old  Van  Dicman's  land. 
Beyond  Cape  Horn  our  speculations  roll, 
"  And  all  be  ours  around  the  southern  pole." 
What,  tho'  no  boundary  to  our  views  arc  set. 
And  every  bargain  swells  the  public  debt  ; 
Unlike  all  otiier  modes  of  gaining  pelf. 
Before  we're  sued,  this  debt  will  pay  itself, 
And  though  our  title  deeds,  by  strange  mischance, 
Instead  of  Spain,  are  signed  and  sealed  hy  Fiance  ; 
The  limits  too,  not  definitely  fix'd. 
Lie  somewhere  this  and  C other  icorUl  betwixt : 
For  fear  some  quarrels  should  hereafter  rise 
We've  given  our  obligations  for  the  price. 
J  grant  some  minds  of  weak  and  fearful  mould, 
lucitead  of  buying,  think  we'd  better  sold. 
Lest,  first  or  last,  by  some  unseen  mishap. 
So  greatly  stretched,  our  union  cord  should  snap." 

Iho  opinions  which  tlie  Americans  also  haNc 
of  the  Ireiuli  inliabitants  of  Louisiana  is  singular 
€nou2:h.  One  of  their  writers  speaking  of  the 
increase  of  their  regular  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
I 


jouistana,  savs 


'  That  the  additional  foice  \va.' 
necessary  and  politic;  that  the  Creoles  and  Frcntli 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  have  always  been,  and 
riiii>t  he  for  many  years  to  eotne,  f^ovcvncd  ivilh 
iJiefcar  of  the  hajjnmi  !  They  have  no  rational 
idea  of  liberty  cvch  if  they  were  honcstltj  disposed.' 
"What  a  spccifrien  this  f(»r  the  Canadians,  slioiiM 
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a  war  ever  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  tbat  Mr.  Jefferson 
during  bis  administration^  was  swayed  more  by 
fear  than  a  love  of  France.  His  great  plan  of 
government  was  economy,  and  a  desire  to  remain 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  Americans 
have,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  prospered  beyond 
measure  upon  the  troubles  which  bave  distracted 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Riches  have  poured 
into  their  country,  while  other  nations  have  been 
fighting  for  their  very  existence,  or  liave  sunk 
under  the  mtirdorous  fangs  of  an  ambitious  mon~ 
ster.  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  he  had  the  smallest  spark 
of  virtuous  patriotism  in  his  bosom,  could  not  but 
view  with  pleasure  the  happy  state  of  his  own 
rounlry,  flourishing  in  an  unexan»pled  manner, 
amid  the  downfall  and  crash  of  nations.  I  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  thihk  tluit  he  has  viewed  it 
in  this  light,  and  that  he  has  been  reluctantly 
dragged  into  <lie  snares  that  have  at  various  timc% 
been  laid  by  the  wily  Corsicau. 

Anxious  to  preserve  that  state  of  things  under 
which  his  country  had  so  lonu;  prospered,  he  has 
perhaps  suecninbed  to  (he  tyrant  farther  than  pru- 
dence should  have  permitted,  and  endeavoured  to 
buy  off  hostilities  by  almost  unjustifiable  means. 
This  seetning  subservience  to  the  views  of  France, 
h;:s  no  doubt  given  risetojealoiisy  on  our  part,  and 
Treated  "^any  of  those  difliculties  which  yet  stand 
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in  <lie  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the  dificrcnccs  be- 
tvvcrn  tlic  two  countries. 

Without   pretending  to  decide  whether  Eng- 
land or  America  is  in  fault,  though  most  impar- 
tial people  are  of  opinion  that  both  arc,  in  some 
measure,  <o  blame  ;  yet  I  cannot  think  so  meanly 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  as  to  suppose  that  lie 
would  have  sutfered  his  enmity  to  England,  or 
his   predilection  for   France,  to  involve  the  two 
countries  in   a  war.     It  would  have  proved  de- 
structive to  that  economical    s>sleni  which  is  de- 
dared  to  have  l)oen  his  favourite  plan  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  would  have  completely  thrown  Ame- 
rica  into  the  arms  of  Frnnce.      The   spirit    of 
rivalry,  je.ilousy,  and  opposition,  which  ccrtffinhj 
exists  betvvx'en  the  f^nnthcrn  plnnfers  and  north- 
ern mcrchanis  in  the  United  States,  have  led  peo- 
ple to  suppose  tha!  Mr.  J(  ITeison  and  bis  party, 
in  laying  on  the  embargo,  have  voluntarily  sub* 
milted  to  a  grrat  sacrifice,  even  of  their  own  pro- 
prrlv,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  their  opponents, 
and  of  the  British  nation,  and  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Buonaparte.     Hence  the  embargo  is 
held  out  as  a  retaliating  measure  against  both  bel- 
ligerents, and  is  so  considered  by  our  government, 
yet  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  Mr.  .Iclferson's  ob- 
ject in  laying  the  embargo  on  their  shipping,  was 
l()r  the  purpose  of  annihilating  t!ic  commerce  of 
the  States,    and   reducing    the    merchants    aiiii 
traders  to  aj»Tieulturists. 
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How  this  charge  can  be  reconciled  with  Mr, 
Jefferson's  known  sentiments  and  actions  during 
his  administration,  I  cannot  easily  perceire.  It 
is  well  known  (hat  the  flourishinu;  ^.tate  of  tlie 
treasury  for  the  eight  years  he  has  been  iu  jiovver, 
has  been  derived  sultl^i/  from  commerce.  Why 
therefore  he,  or  his  successor  Mr.  Madison,  w  ho 
tbilows  in  his  steps,  should  wish  to  annihilate 
such  an  easy,  agreeable,  and  popular  source  of 
revenue,  is  surely  unaccountable  :  but  that  the 
nation  should  quietly  submit  to  such  proceeding, 
would  indeed  be  passing  strange.  The  embargo, 
while  it  lasts,  certainly  annihilates  every  branch 
of  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  the  states; 
but  it  cannot  be  argued  from  thence,  tliat  Mr. 
Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  aim  at  the  total  de- 
struction of  commerce.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been 
the  source  of  much  altercation  with  tlie  bellige- 
rents, but  the  United  States  slill  continued  to 
prosper;  and  thougli  the  ujerchants  and  the  go- 
vernment grumbled,  and  vociluraled  their  com- 
plaints against  the  English  and  I'rcnch  outrage*^, 
•Jill  they  continued  to  iiU  their  pockets  and  their 
treasury. 

Hence  it  is  difli^ultto  conceive  for  wluit  gord 
p'ir[)ose  the  American  governimnt  can  aim  at  the 
destrucdon  of  their  ci)mmerc<j.  Durinj'"  IMr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  it  entin^iv  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  nation,  and  diminislied  (he  na- 
tional debt.     Agriculture  was  relieved  from  the 
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burthens  of    tlie  state,  wliile  commerce,  wliicli 
bore  them  all,   prospered  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  admirers.     To  destroy, 
therefore^this  profitable  source  of  revenue,  would 
be  to  throw  the  burthen  of  taxation  wholly  upon 
agriculture,  to  which  it  is   said  Mr.  Jed'erson  i 
warmly  attached.  Such  a  proceeding  would  argue, 
not  only  an  ignorance  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
country,   but  even   a   want   of   common  sense. 
Either,    therefore,   the  accusation   against   Mr. 
Joiferson  must  be  false,   or  his  plans  must  be  at 
variance  with  his  inclinations,  and  with  the  so- 
lemn declaration  which  he  made  in  bis  inaugu- 
ral speech. 

With  respect  to  the  embargo  and  non-impor- 
tation act,  which  many  believe  to  be  the  com- 
tnencement  of  this  system  of  politico,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  appearances  are  greatly  in  f.i- 
Vonr  of  the  assertions  of  the  federal  party.  Yet 
if  the  destruction  of  commerce  was  solely  the 
object  of  these  measures,  surely  they  would  not 
be  approved  of  by  so  many  merchants.  It  is 
true  they  may  be  democrats,  and  they  may  feel 
much  pleasure  in  revenging  themselves  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  commerce  and  manufactures  are 
materially  aifected  hy  those  acts  :  yet,  with  every 
allowance  for  their  patriotic  feehiig  on  this  head, 
it  Nvould  suppose  more  than  Roman  NJrlue,  to 
believe  theni  capable  of  sacriliting  their  best  in- 
terests merely  to  annoy  their  political  opponmh 
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llieir  own  countrymen  too  !  Ask  a  democratic 
merchant,  who  has  yet  a  fortune  to  make  by  com- 
merce, whether  he  will  give  it  up  for  ever,  to 
gratify  such  a  feeling,  or  to  further  Mr.  Jefl'er- 
iiOii's  plans  for  making  the  United  States  a  Chi- 
nese nation  ?  There  is  not  one  who  now  supports 
that  gentleman,  or  his  measures  as  followed  upl 
by  his  successor,  but  would  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. Mr.  Jefferson's  great  object  is  to  encou- 
rage the  agricultural  interests  of  his  country,  in 
preference  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  It 
is  even  said,  that  he  would  rather  that  foreign 
nations  should  take  away  the  produce  of  the 
country  in  their  own  vessels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Chinese  trade  with  others,  th.?.n  that  the 
Americans  should  be  engaged  in  shipping,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the  dilference* 
that  have  taken  place  between  his  country  and 
the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  Such  a  sen- 
timent is  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  not  of  a 
politician;  and  I  doulit  much  if  the  Americarii^ 
would  ever  consent  to  abandon  their  shipping, 
ft  is  this  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  usstrtioa  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wishes  to 
uDiiiliilate  commerce.  This  has  gone  abroad  in 
order  io  depreciate  liis  character,  though  every 
American,  possessed  of  common  sense,  ought  to 
hnow,  that  without  commerce,  and  barter,  agri- 
culture could  not  exist  to  any  extent  beyond  the 
mere  demands  of  their  own  people.     13ut  (jiiit 
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sliippin:^  is  not  iicic«.sary  to  ai)  agriciiUiir.il  na* 
tioii,  we  have  onlj  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  without  a  single  ship,  trade  with 
every  quarter  of  the  glohe;  and  live  undisturhed 
by  the  wars  and  disputes  which  afflict  other  na- 
tions. To  wish  to  make  America  such  a  nation, 
is  excusable  in  a  philosopher, 

*'  Who  would,  with  such  perfection,  govern.  Sir,    , 
To  excel  the  golden  age !" 

Mr.  Jeflerson,  it  will  be  allowed,  possesses 
great  abilities ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  for  the 
most  part,  his  actions  have  been  influenced  by  a 
regard  for  the  wellarc  of  his  country.  It  i;*,  how- 
ever, confessed,  even  by  the  warmest  of  his  ad- 
mirers, that  when  he  invited  Thomas  Paine  to 
America,  "  ivith  praijers  for  the  succcsfi  of  hl^ 
useful  labours/'  lie  committed  a  very  indiscreet 
act ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  it, 
th?in  the  general  detestation  and  contempt  in 
wliich  Paine  is  held  by  every  respectable  inhabit- 
ant of  New  York,  where  he  resides.  Not  the 
most  zealous  partizan  of  Mr.  Jeflfeison  will  no- 
tice him  in  public  ;  and  even  those  who  are  so 
lost  as  to  admire  his  writings^  arc  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  his  con:pui>y.  The  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  respect  is  highly  praise- wo;  tliy,  awA 
is  a  severe  rebuke  to  Mr.  Jellerson  fjr  having  in- 
vited such  an  infamous  character  into  thj  coun- 
try.     Mr    Jelicrson   also,,    by  !iis    pritronage   of 
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PuanCj  the  Irish  editor  of  the  Aurora^  and  giv- 
ing him  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  new  regu- 
lar army  that  is  raisings  has  considerably  lessened 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  the  respectable  part  of 
ihc  American  people.  His  encouraging  Gene- 
ral Wilkinson  in  seizing  unoffending  inhabitants 
on  suspicion  at  New  Orleans,  transporting  them 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  their  homes, 
and  then  setting  them  at  liberty  without  a  trial, 
because  no  charges  could  be  substantiated  against 
them,  must  also  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary 
stretch  of  power,  exceeding  the  limits  authorized 
by  the  constitution.  These  indiscretions,  cou- 
pled with  his  embargo  and  non-importation  acts, 
and  his  pusillanimous  fear  of,  or  improper  par- 
tiality to  France,  have  not  only  tended  to  di- 
minijh  his  popularity,  but  have  sunk  the  Ameri- 
can character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's party  has  yet  a  majority  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  has  quitted  the  presidential  chair 
with  eclat ;  but  I  question  whether  he  retired 
with  ''  the  reimtation  and  the  favour  which  brought 
him  into  it.*' 


MR.  MADISON. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  considered  as  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Jeifera^n.     lie  was  but  a  youth  at  the  early  part 
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of  the  revolution,  yet  was  actively  employed  un- 
der his  great  leaders,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
others,  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  republican 
party.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  depu- 
ties frcni  Virginia  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  constitution ;  after  which  he  was 
variously  employed  in  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  particularly  during 
the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  when 
he  brought  forward  his  project  of  a  commercial 
discrimination,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
heavier  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  protrioting 
domestic  manufactures.  The  French  uiiiiistcr, 
Fauchet,  says,  that  Air.  Jefferson  was  the  real 
author  of  the  proposition  thus  introduced  by  Mr. 
Madison  :  at  all  events  it  is  certain,  that  the  for- 
mer gentleman,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of 
state,  had  previously  made  a  report  to  Congress 
on  tile  subject  of  commerce,  in  the  autumn  of 
1793. 

Ill  that  report,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposes  the 
cncouragcknent  of  domestic  manufactures,  and 
certain  restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce,  par- 
ticularly upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  who,  it 
seems,  had  imposed  high  duties  on  some  of  the 
American  productions,  and  excluded  others  al- 
together from  her  ports.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    Mr  Madison's  proposition  was  tlfSiefore 
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brought  forward  rather  as  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion than  to  favour  any  of  the  views  o^the  French 
faction ;  though,  in  some  measure,  it  unavoidably 
had  that  effect ;  consequently  it  brought  down 
tlie  violent  opposition  of  the  federal  party,  and 
was  ultimately  negatived.  Every  country,  how- 
ever, possesses  a  right  to  regulate  its  commerce 
in  whatever  manner  is  most  to  its  own  advantage. 
Great  Britain  had  done  this,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  America  should  do  the  same ;  nor  can  I  see 
in  what  shape  either  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Ma- 
dison can  be  charged  with  partiality  to  France 
on  that  score.  The  federalists,  however,  per- 
sisted in  the  opinion,  that ''  their  real  object  was 
to  pronaote  and  foster  the  languishing  manufac- 
tures of  France,  by  an  exclusion  of  those  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States."  Fortunately  for  both  countries,  a  treaty 
was  shortly  after  concluded  by  Mr.  Ja^,  who  had 
been  appointed  envoy  to  England  for  that  pur- 
))ose  ;  and  thus  the  commerce  and  productions  of 
each  nation  were  put  upon  a  reciprocal  footing, 
without  resorting  to  unpleasant  and  irritating 
measures. 

From  that  period  until  he  became  secretary  of 
state  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidency,  Mr.  Madi- 
son bore  no  very  conspicuous  part  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  but  on  his  entering  upon  that  importanl^ 
office,  his  name  became  familiar  to  all  who  inte- 
rested themselves  in  the  affairs  of  America^  and 
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thc  two  2,reat  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  The 
repeated  disputes,  and  consequent  explanations 
and  negotiations  whieh  have  taken  place  between 
the  three  nations  for  several  years  past,  and  which 
are  as  far  from  an  amicable  adjustment  at  this 
da}',  as  they  were  five  years  ago,  have  certainly 
g'iven  IMr.  Madison  full  cmplojnient  in  his  ofil- 
cial  capacity,  and  made  him  known  to  the  world 
in  the  character  of  a  diplomatician.  The  abilities 
which  he  has  displayed,  are  of  no  mean  stamp; 
but  he  has  exhibited,  in  his  diplomatic  style  of 
writing,  a  studied  obscurity,  and  an  intricate  ver- 
bosity which  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  desire  in  the 
writer  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  business,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  candidly,  fairly,  and  briefly  stated,  in  or* 
der  to  its  being  brought  to  an  immediate  adjust- 
Kicnt. 

It  has  confessedly  been  the  polic}  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  is  also  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison 
his  successor,  to  negotiate  rather  than  fight : 
hence  we  have  an  elucidation  of  the  motives 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
British  government  to  settle  our  disputes  with 
America  ;  for  had  such  a  settlement  taken  place 
as  we  desired,  the  United  States  would  inevita- 
bly have  been  plunged  into  a  war  with  France. 
This  it  has  been  Mr.  JeiTerson's  policy  to  avoid  ; 
iu  doing  which,  a  shew  of  hostility  was  necessa- 
rily obliged  to  be   kept  un  towards    England 
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IVhether  America  has  acted  wisel)'  in  so  doini^, 
15  a  question  which  principally  concerns  lierself. 
Her  commtMce  is  already  annihilated  by  the  em- 
bargo ;  from  which  she  snfl'rrs  more  than  either 
of  the  belligerents.  If  she  has  really  done  this 
to  avoid  a  war  with  either  parly,  it  certainly  is 
the  severest  act.  of  self-denial,  and  tlie  greatest 
proof  of  a  peaceable  disposition  tlial  liiive  ever 
been  exhibited  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  branding  tlie  Anierii^ans  v,  ilLi 
ignominious  epitliets,  we  ouii'hl  rather  to  ad- 
mire their  fortitude,  patriotism,  and  virtue. 

But  there  happens  to  be  two  parlies  among  the 
people  of  that  country ;  and  w  hat  one  affirms, 
the  otlier  contradicts.  These  parties  nearly  di- 
vide the  nation  ;  the  strongest  of  course  governs, 
and  tlic  weakest,  though  professing  contrary  sen- 
timcntSj  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  will  of  tiie 
other.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  ruling 
party  approve  the  embargo  which  they  have  laid 
on,  and  their  opponents  e.'^cecrate  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  if  wd  cannot  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial 
stittlOincnt  of  our  difh-renccs  with  America,  it  is 
belter  tliat  we  should  sijil'er  even  our  present  pri- 
vations, than  enter  into  a  war  with  that  countr}", 
which  would  at  once  cut  ofl'  every  prospect  of  an 
amicable  adjustment,  and  j)crhaps  completely  an- 
niiiiiaie  every  spark  of  friendship  which  still  ex- 
ists between  the  tv/o  nations.  Though  the  Ame* 
ricans  are   obstinate,    vet  they  do  jiot  desire  war 
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with  Eng'hntl ;  and  stimulated  as  tliey  have  been 
l)j  the  numerous  agreuts  and  emissaries  of  France, 
tbey  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  such  a  dreadful 
altcrnativp.  Upon  the  same  principle,  also,  they 
have  avoided  enferinji'  into  hostilities  with  that 
nation  ;  in  doinc;  which,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  succuuil)  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  wily  Corsican,  \Yhom  lh?y  well  knew  would 
not  exhibit  the  patience  and  forbearance,  which 
have  been  displayed  by  the  Briilish  government. 

In  the  course  of  the  disputes  between  the  two 
parties  on  their  ditferences  with  England  and 
France^  they  have  generally  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  that  nation  to  whom  they  were  at- 
tached from  political  or  party  motives ;  but  this 
contest  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  newspa- 
per politicians,  and  a  few  factious  demagogues, 
mostly  French  or  British  rcnegadoes,  whose  in- 
flammatory writings  in  favour  of  French  priuci- 
;>/r*  have  been  imprudently  patronized  by  the  de- 
mocratic Americans,  and  bronghtupon  their  party 
the  severe,  but  just  animadversions  of  the  fede- 
ralists. 

As  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
I  firmly  believe  they  are  attached  neither  to  Eng- 
land iiov  Fra'»ce,  farther  than  their  own  interest 
leads  them  :  or  if  any  preference  does  exist  it  ii^ 
in  favour  of  England,  w  ith  whom  Ihey  traflic,  io 
a  greater  extent  than  any  othci'  nation   in  the 
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world ;    and  with  whose  interests  their  own  are 
so  closely  blended. 

Their  peculiar  form  of  government,  however, 
renders  them  liable  to  be  divided  in  favour  of 
one  or  other  of  their  principal  statesmen,  who 
ofl'er  themselves  as  candidates  fur  the  presidency. 
Hence  they  become  split  into  parties,  and  range 
themselves  under  their  iavourite  leaders.  Euro- 
peans settled  in  the  country,  as  foreigners  or 
adopted  citizens,  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
that  side  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  politi- 
cal sentiments;  and  the  imprudent  length  which 
many  of  them  have  gone  in  divulging  their  opi- 
nions, have  not  only  disgraced  those  who  were 
connected  with  them,  but  have  injured  the  Ame- 
rican character  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations. 

An  American  writer  in  reviewing  Mr.  Moore's 

'  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,"  descants  with 

much  truth  and  justice  upon  the  false  estimates 

which  the  English  people,  in  particular,  form  of 

the  American  character. 

"  All  ranks  of  people  in  Britain,"  says  that 
writer,  "  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  appear 
to  be  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  our  situation, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  Not  even 
the  British  statesmen  form  ought  bea'-'ng  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  correct  notion  our  actual 
condition ;  and  the  ambassadors  sent  out  to 
America  from  Britain,  instead  of  searching  into 
the  chaiacter  of  the  people,  arc  more  employed 
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in   tattling   and   gossiping'   at    tea    parties  and 
routs. 

*'  People  are  vsrong  in  supposing  the  An><?ri- 
cans  are  really  divided.  In  \19Q  they  one  and 
all  rose  against  the  French,  and  in  180G  against 
the  English  aggressions.  A\  e  speak  not  now  of 
the  present  Jacobin  administration,  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  Jacobinism  to  degrade  the 
national  character,  and  to  palsy  the  national 
spirit,  over  whom  it  spreads  its  deadly  influence. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  draw  any  inference  of  the 
English  character,  from  the  miserable,  inefticient, 
and  shallow  administration  ofAddington;  give 
us  therefore  the  lanie  judgment  vou  require 
of  us. 

"■  Mr,  ^Foore  ol  jects  to  us  that  we  are  traders- 
if  this  is  a  crime,  England  has  it  in  commo!* 
with  us.  Tr;u!e  was  neeess.uy  to  j^ay  our  debt- 
after  a  destructive  war  ;  besides  man  is  a  trading 
animal  ;  liis  whole  life  is  one  eontinned  scene  of 
bartering  and  exchange.  Trade  is  t!^c  great 
cement  of  se.ciety,  it  binds  individuals  and  na- 
tions together  by  the  indissoluble  lie  of  their  mu- 
tual inter:sts,  their  own  reciprocal  advantage 
and  he  who  aifects  to  speak  contemptuously  o\ 
comnierce  and  commercial  men,  ordv  e.\poses  liis 
own  ignorance  of  all  the  movinji-  snriiiirs  of  hu- 
man  aeti'Mi  ;  of  all  the  main  sources  of  national 
prosj.c^.ly  aod  power. 

"  We  arc  reproached  by  Mr.  Moore  for  having 
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thrown  off  the  British  yoke,  but  all  the  best  men, 
and  greatest  statesmen,  witli  Lord  Chatham  and 
Burke  at  their  head,  were  convinced  tliat  we 
were  figliting  for  British  liberty  on  American 
ground.  That  in  asserting  our  rights  we  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  people  of  Britain,  which 
together  witli  ours  were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
accursed  machinations  of  the  secret  cabinet  of 
the  "  Bute  junto."  To  us  therefore  are  the  Bri- 
tish peoph^  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  liberty 
which  thcv  now  eniov  as  the  necessary  conse- 
qnencc  of  the  successful  issue  of  our  contest, 
with  their  nefarious  and  unprincipled  adminis- 
tration. We  have  established  an  honorable  in- 
dependence, and  planted  the  germs  of  a  mighty 
nation. 

*'  INIr.  Moore  says,  that  we  are  made  up  of 
iniquity  and  baseness  ;  but  he  will  find  that 
seven  tenths  of  the  disorderly  rabble  are  Euro- 
peans. The  generality  of  native  Americans  are 
remarkable  for  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  and 
the  enterprizing  industry  with  which  they  go 
forward  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  country  possesses  physical  capabilities  of 
greatness,  and  of  wealth,  without  limits,  and 
beyond  all  bounds^  ;  she  has  a  territory  which 
is  spread  out  to  an  almost  interminable  extent, 
and  fertile  in  every  production  conducing  to  tiic 
m^essities  and  gratification  of  aninnil  nature; 
her  navigable  rivers,   her  capacious  and  tonvc- 
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iiicnt  portSj    and  the  broad   blue  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  main  which  connects  her  with  the  kiuir- 
doms  of  Europe,  all  give  her  the  means   of  ac- 
quiring tiie  most  ample  and  permanent  wealth. 
'''  In  the  Ihiitcd  States,  our  citizens  are  free. 
.  ///    are    eligible    io   the  highest  oOices    of  the 
:rovcrnmeiit,  without  respect  of  persons  :    mer- 
chants, farmers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
mechanics.,    labourers ;  all  are  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  rcpresentirig  their  fellow  men  in  Con- 
gress,  if  their  virtue  or  talents  entitle  them  to 
the  confidence  of  their  countrymen.     The  yoke 
of  the  government  is  caij,  and  its  burthen  light. 
There  are  few  taxes,  and  those  are  levied  in  the 
easiest  manner ;  our  statesmen  return  to  private 
life  ;    our  peasantry  are   bold  and  hardy,  inde- 
pendent and    active,    and    possessing   generally 
landed  property.       a  the  towns  and  villages,  our 
labourers  (excepting  Europeans)  are  industrious 
and  orderly  ;  our   army  consists   of  a  national 
militia,  taken  from  all  ranks  without  distinction, 
and  exercised  at  stated  periods ;  a  few  regulars 
are  stationed  on  the  frontiers ;  our  commerce  is 
extensive,  and  rapidly  augmenting ;  our  manu- 
factures are  few,  and  those  clitefly  of  the  rougher 
kinds.     We  bhouM  deplore  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  into  this  country,  bc- 
cnunc  they  arc  almost  universally  the   nurseries 
of  vice,  of  disease,  of  misery,  and  death. 
*'  Our  toleration  of  all  religious  sects  is  un- 
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bouniled  ;  no  sect  labours  under  any  political 
Kstiittioii,  or  civil  proscription:  to  ;ill  of  them, 
tlic  doors  of  the  legislature  assembly  are  opened. 
Our  professional  establishments  are  respectable 
and  improving.  At  present,  from  the  thinness  of 
our  population,  one  man  must  exercise  several 
callings,  as  the  |  hysician,  surgeon,  and  apodie- 
f arv  ;  the  same  applies  to  lawyers;  one  man 
exercises  the  functions  of  barrister,  special 
pleader,  and  attorney.  As  yet,  there  arc  no 
distinct  and  separate  bodies  of  men,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  study  of  politics,  or  the 
fine  arts,  or  general  literature  ;  for  these  are 
the  fruits  of  a  country  long  established,  with  a 
full  population,  great  individual  wealth,  consi- 
derable difl\ision  of  property,  much  leisure  and 
refinement.  Yet  there  are  men  in  the  union 
who  unite  these  advanta-ee?,  but  great  occasions 
alone  call  forth  i<reat  taients. 

''  To  preserve  her  advantages^  America  sliould 
continue  her  present  form  of  government ;  fvcc, 
simple,  unex  pensive,  unostenlatious,  useful, 
great  :  to  be  cautious  how  sho  facilitates  the 
means  of  naturalization  (o  foreigners,  h^st  by 
admitting  to  tiic  ri'';hts  of  citizenship,  theswecp- 
ingi  and  dregs  of  Eiiropf",  sha  deprive  her 
own  children  of  their  political  inheritance,  and 
involve  the  land  in  all  tiie  horrors  of  jacobinism, 
anarchy,  and  bloodshed  :  to  promote  the  arts  of 
peace,  yet  be  prepared  for  war :   to  cherish  gc- 
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nius   and    knowledge    in    arts,    literature,    and 
science." 

The  reviewer  is  extremely  severe  against   Mr 
Moore,  and  says  that  ''  to  the  honour  of  Ame- 
rica the  second  edition  of  his  poems,  lies  a  mere 
burthen  upon  the  publisher's  hand,  who  cannot 
dispose  of  a  single  copy/' 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  by  the  liritish  ships  of  war, 
acknowledges  that  protections  are  indiscriuMnately 
granted  to  foreigners  in  the  American  service. 
"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,"  says  he,  'Mhat  cer- 
tificates bearing  testimony  of  a  seaman's  being 
an  American  citizen  are  very  easily  obtained  by  a 
little  hard  swearing.  A  dollar  and  a  false  oatii 
verv  often  transform  a  forciarner  into  an  Amcri- 
can  ;  and  if  this  rcady-m.ide  countryman  of  our.s 
be  impressed  into  a  British  ship,  we  clamour 
loudly  about  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  Britisli 
naval  oilicers. 

"  Not  many  mouths  since,  an  English  lad  nol, 
quite  nineteen,  who  had  deserted  from  a  British 
man  of  war,  wished  to  go  out  from  New  York 
to  the  East  Indies,  as  seaman  with  an  Amc  rican 
captain.  Tlie  ca])fain  represented  the  danger  of 
bis  being  impressed  by  the  British,  and  advised 
bim  at  all  events  to  fio  ami  v;ct  a  certificate  (vf  liin 
being  a  rnitixe  American,.  Tiie  seaman  folhuved 
this  advice,  and  returned  within  a  few  hour^, 
(lourisbing  a  certificate  testiiying  that  he  was  born 
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in  America.     The  captain  a^kcd  him  how  he  got 
il  ?   The  seaman  told  him,  that  he  went  into  the 
street  and  found  an  Irisliman  whom  he  asked  to 
£r(»   alonj;  with   him  to  the  proper  ofliccr,   and 
swear  that  he  was  horn  in   America,  to  which 
the  Iri^lunan  agreed,  and  the  sailor  got  the  ccr- 
t ideate'.     The  captain  asked   him  how  nuicli  lie 
ir.ivc  the  Irishman  ?  Two  dollars   savs  the  sailor. 
That  was  too  much,  replied  the  other,  you  should 
have  got  him  to  do  it   for  half.     "  VVhy,"  says 
the  snilor,   "  I  tried  to   beat  him  down  to  a  dol- 
lar,   but   he  insiiited  upon  it,    tliat  t\co  dollars 
were  little  enough  in  all  cor.s;.'.ience    for  a  false 
nalh,  and  that  he  would  nut  perjure  himself  for 
le*  '." 

Speaking  of  tlu'    probability  of  a  war  hetween 
England  and  Amciica,   he  observes,   that   "  no- 
thing is  to  be  feared  from  an  invadip';-  army,  as 
it  would  be  useless,  and  must  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the   mer»  who  are    d<bai Led.      No    army 
could  act  eft'ectually  ;    and  tlic  woods  would  be 
])eset  with  riflemen  :    nor  would  the  British  ha\e 
Oi  casion  to  land  a  single  man  upoi?  our  coast!^; 
the  bombardment,   and    laying    in   ashes  of  all 
our  principal  towns  could  be  eflected  with  the 
utmost  ease  ;    because  they  are  entirely  defence- 
less.    But  this  would  he  a  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary outrage,  and  the  British  would  most  eftec- 
tually  insure  all  the  advantages   of  the  war,  by 
blockading  all  our  ports,  by  destroying  all  our 
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foreign   commerce ;    ^vhich    would   abundantly 
enrich  (hem  and    make  us   poor   indeed.     The 
forei/^n  commerce  destroyed,  government   must 
derive   its   revenues  from  the   farmers  ;    and  in 
what  must   they  pay  the   taxes  ?    will  it  be  the 
rude  produce  of  tiuir  land  ?    will   the  executive 
subdue  the  enenjy  with   pnlafocs  and    liwuips  ^ 
'I'he  o;overnment  may  issue  its  pnper  money;  but 
1   think   after  the   example   of  the  depreciation 
of  paper-money^  and  its  consequences  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  people  will  not    be  very 
ready  to  place  much  confidence  in  it.      Foreign 
loans  she  cannot  raise  ;  and  the  sequestration  of 
British    property  will  be  retaliated.     In  short, 
America  has  every  thing  to  lose,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain nothing  to  gain  !" 

Such  are  also  tlic  opinions  of  all  men  of  sense 
in  the  XTnitcd  States.     It  would  indeed  be  a  la- 
mentable event  wer ;   the  two  countries  to   be 
again  involved  in  a  destructive  war,  which  could 
benefit  neitlier,  and  must  be  highly  ruinous  to 
both.     It  would  be  poor  consolation  to  us,  that 
we  had  destroyed  the  commerce  of  that  rising 
country,  when  we  had  perhaps  ruined  ourselves 
in  the  attempt,  and  converted  the  Americans  into 
eternal  enemies.     If  we  think  to  sever  the  union, 
and  to  take  the  New   England  states  once  more 
under  our  government,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
greatly  mistaken  ;  for  any  rtttcmpt  of  that  kind 
would  only  tend  to   reconcile  their   differences 
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among  themselves,  and  join  with  more  unani- 
mity against  us.  '*  Differences,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, "  are  never  so  eflcctually  laid  asleep,  as  by 
some  common  calamity-  An  enemy  unites  all  to 
whom  he  threatens  danger." 

No  form  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
can  be  better  adapted  to  our  'interests  than  the 
present  :  it  insures  peace  with  other  nations,  and 
lays  claim  to  no  other  aggrandizement  than  that 
which  is  effected  by  fair  commercial  exertion. 
It  would  be  an  unfortunate  event  for  us,  if  the 
different  states  were  to  fall  out  among  thcm- 
j^elves,  and  dissolve  the  union  ;  for  the  French 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  footing  to  the 
soitiJnL'ard,  than  ever  we  should  to  the  north- 
uard.  Philanthropy  might  indeed  weep,  if  such 
an  event  was  to  take  place,  for  that  fine  portion 
of  the  American  continent,  would,'  if  divided 
into  separate  governments,  become  distracted  by 
jealousies,  *^d  fall  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  fo- 
reign nations,  which  might  ultimately  lead  to 
their  subjugation. 

I  have,  however,  too  high  an  opinion  of  our 
government  to  think  that  they  would  ever  enter 
upon  a  war  with  America,  but  with  the  most 
lieartfelt  regret.  They  must  know  and  feel  the 
value  of  her  friendship,  and  that  a  war  would 
inevitably  throw  her  into  the  hands  of  France. 
I  should  also  hope  that  there  is  no  real  Ameri- 
can who  would  plunge  his  country  into  a  war 
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uith  III,  but  upon  the  most  uiicivoidable  necessity  . 
nor  that  would  be  vile  eiioni^h  <o  :itteii»|)t  to  dis- 
solve thrit  union  of  tlie  Stales,  whicli  ha,  been  so 
happily  eemen(ed  by  the  great  AVas'  ii)gtv)i' 
Were  there  one  to  be  found,  who  could  be  guihy 
ofsi'h  baseness,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sii\  with 
one  of  our  poets — 

"  Blast  the  traitor 
And  his  pernicious  councils-^who  for  wealth. 
Vox  power,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge. 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars  !" 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

It  is  one   of  the  misfortunes  of  a  statesman's 
life,  that  he  never  can  possess  the  unqualified  ap- 
prboation  of  the  public;  for  there  ever  have  ex- 
isted, and  always  will  exist,  a  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment, and  difference  of  opinion  among  people,  as 
to  the  iibiliiica  of  their  rulers.     A  man  in  public 
life  may  possess  wluit  is  called  popularity,  which 
iq  parently  carries  with  it  the  approving  voice  of 
thewliolc,  hut  that  is  far  from  being  the  case;  and 
it  has  frequc  ntlv  happened,  that  the  most  popular 
t  baractcr  has  been  compelled  to  drink  t!ie  bitter 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregb.     This  is  too 
often  occasioned  by  a  factious  spirit  of  opposition 
on  one  pail,  and  a  capricious  desire  of  novelty  on 
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the  oth«r.  His  enemies  endeavour  to  deprive  him 
of  his  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
power  themselves ;  and  his  friends,  satiated  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  virtues,  or  tired  of  their 
Mibservience,  are  anxious  to  set  up  a  new  idol  ia 
his  place.  Thus  it  is,  that  between  friends  and 
enemies,  the  man  in  public  life,  after  enjoying 
years  of  popularity  and  applause,  often  retires 
from  his  post  with  diminished  favojr  and  reputa- 
tion. This  heart-rending  humiliation  is  often 
experienced  in  tho^ie  tountries  where  public  men 
arc  obliged  to  court  the  approbation  of  the  mul- 
titude, rather  than  that  of  tiie  sovereign.  In  re- 
publics they  have  to  study  the  pleasure  of  the 
people  only  :  in  limited  monarchies  they  have  io 
look  for  approbation  of  their  measures  to  the 
king  as  well  as  the  people  :  but  in  despotic  mo- 
narchies it  is  iuflicient  that  "  Le  Roi  le  veut." 
Since  the  establishment  of  an  independent  go- 
vernment in  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
\%  no  country  perhaps,  vrith  the  exception  of  re- 
volutionaryjFrance,  where  the  caprice  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  people  have  been  exhibited  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  those  slates.  They  have  been 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  ahnost  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
variety  of  factions  at  dilTerent  periods;  and  are  at 
this  day  separated  into  two  great  parties,  each  of 
which  are  subdivided  into  smaller  factions,  under 
their  particular  leaders,  who  are  severally  aspir- 
ing to  the  presidency.     The  great  Washington, 
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whom  thej  and  all  the  world  at  one  lime  united 
to  applaud  and  honour,  experienced  the  frown? 
of  fortune  at  the  close  of  his  public  career  :  he 
retired  from  the  presidential  chair  just  in  time  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  losing  the  next  election. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  John  Adams. 
who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  lost  the  high  honour  of  a  second  eliic- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  fortunate  enough 
to  leave  behind  him  a  successor  after  his  oivn 
heart,  yet  retired  from  office  with  diminished 
lustre  :  he  would  never  have  been  elected  again. 

The  origin  of  the  two  parties  may  be  dated 
from  the  period  of  adopting  the  new  constitution. 
Peace  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to  the  country^ 
than  the  Americans  perceived  the  defects  of  their 
existing  government.  The  powers  of  Congress 
were  too  limited ;  it  was  even  incapable  of  en- 
forcing obedience  to  its  own  laws  ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  had  been  reposed  in  it  by  the  peo- 
ple during  a  season  of  danger,  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  their  zeal  for  the  common  cause  be- 
came subservient  to  their  own  private  interests. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  new  constitution  was 
proposed  and  adopted  in  1787  and  1788.  It  did 
not,  however,  pass  without  warmdebatcs,  and  even 
violent  opposition  ;  but  it  was  at  length  carried, 
upon  the  whole,  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
friends  of  the  constitution  called  themselves  fe- 
deralists, and  distinguished  their   opponents  by 
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the  name  of  antifede.alists.     The   former   party, 
with    Uio    best  intentions   of  giving  the  United 
Sta'     a  {veit  republican  form  of  government,  yet 
were  a  J.vions  to  model  it  upon  the  constitution  of 
EiJ2,Kuid,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  exorbi- 
tant ;)(>wers  »  "  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
parts  of  that  government.     The  opposite  party, 
(HI  tijc  contrary,  were  inclined  to   a  more  limited 
forniof  government,  which  should  putgreator  pow- 
er into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  circuinscribe 
tliose  of  the  executive.   Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son,  and  other  leading  characters,   espoused  this 
mode  of  government,  as  most  suitable  to  an  infant 
country,  and  more  likely  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  in  defence  of  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  shed.     Thev  however  submitted  to  the 
sense  of  the  majority,  which  was  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the    people  ;    but  several  amendments 
were  proposed  and  admitted,   by  which  the  con- 
stitution was  rendered  more  palatable  to  the  dis- 
senting party,   and  tended  materially  to  render 
the  great  body  of  the  people  satisfied  with  the 
new  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  federal  party  consisted  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Ellsworth, 
and  others,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  almost 
unanimous  conlidenceof  the  nation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  merits  of  the  new  consti- 
tution.    It  was  therefore  by  general  consent  that 
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Washington  was  elected  president  for  four  year?, 
and  Adams  vicc-prosident.  So  little^  however,  do 
political  parties  adhere  to  their  original  princi- 
ples, or  act  from  pure  disinterested  motives,  that 
the  antifedcralists,  though  they  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  new  governrrent,  yet  immedi- 
ately formed  themselves  into  a  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  u.an  who  administered  that  govern 
ment. 

The  contest  was  not  now  to  preserve  ]thc  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  it  was  for  place  and  power  ;  and 
like   our  ministry  and  opposition,   the  federalist «= 
and  their  opponents  were  struggling,  the  one  to 
retain,  and  the  otiier  to  obtain  "  the  loaves  and 
fishes."     I  must,  however,  do  the  Americans  ihc 
justice  to  say,  that  the  emoluments  of  office  could 
not  be  a  very  tempting  consideration  with  them, 
since  the  salaries  of  the  government  people  of  that 
country    are   barely  sufficient  for  their  support. 
Ambition  was  ihe'w  foible,  and  power  their  object. 
The  character  of  General  Washington,  however. 
was  superior  to  either,  and  even  his  enemies  allow. 
that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  quitted  his  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomar,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsible    duties  of  chief  magistrate. 
Like  the  Roman  Cincinnatu.s  he  had  retired  from 
the  fatigues  of  war,    to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  the  avocations  of  his  farm.     There  he  souglil 
that  repose  which  was  all  he  asked,  after  having 
performed  the  most  essential  services  for  his  coun 
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n  V  :  but  no  sooner  did  the  voice  of  the  people 
rail  on  him  for  further  aid,  than  he  hastened  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  and  display  in  the 
cabinet  the  wisdom  which  he  had  before  exhibited 
in  the  field. 

The  rival  leaders  and  their  partisans  were  no 
sooner  marshalled  in  political  arra}.,  than  the 
people  proceeded  to  range  themselves  on  that 
aide  most  congenial  to  their  sentiments  or  in- 
terests. Many,  no  doubt,  acted  from  an  honest 
feeling  and  principle;  but  more,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, suffered  themselvei  to  be  led  away  by  the 
first  luminous  orator  that  caught  their  ear.  ''  Of 
all  kinds  of  credulity/'  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
"  the  most  obstinate  and  wonderful  is  that  of  po- 
litical zealots  ;  of  men  who,  being  numbered 
they  know  not  how,  or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties 
that  divide  a  state,  resign  the  use  of  their  own 
eyes  and  ears,  and  resolve  to  believe  nothing  that 
does  not  favour  those  whom  they  profess  to 
follow." 

The  anti federalists  had  long  before  accused  the 
opposite  party  with  being  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  England,  and  of  even  being  in  her  pay.  The 
federalists,  in  their  turn,  accused  their  opponent' 
of  partiality  towards  France,  and  a  desire  to 
overturn  the  constitution.  Ilence  arose  the  idea 
wliuh  forciiiucrs  have,  that  the  Americans  are  di- 
vidt'd  iiito  a  French  and  English  party.  The 
union,  however,   was  going   on  tolerably  well. 
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trade  and  commerce  revived  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government ;  public  credit  was 
restored  ;  men  once  more  slept  in  safety,  and 
once  more  had  encouragement  to  be  industrious. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  every  thing  seemed  lo  promise  along 
and  uninterrupted  course  of  happiness  to  the  na- 
tion, when  the  French  revolution  began  that  chas- 
tisement which  the  Ruler  of  nations  has  justly 
inflicted,  and  is  still  inflicting,  on  a  degenerate 
and  impious  world.  The  first  dawn  of  the  French 
revolution  was  received  in  America  with  raptures, 
particularly  by  the  party  out  of  power  :  indeed, 
numbers  of  the  federal  party,  who  viewed  the 
revolution  in  a  philanthropical  point  of  view,  also 
rejoiced  at  the  liberty  which  the  French  had  ob- 
tained, and  joined  the  opposite  party  in  their  con- 
gratulations on  that  happy  event.  The  same 
honourable  sensations  were  felt  in  England,  ana 
there  were  few  who  did  not  rejoice  at  the  eman- 
cipation of  an  enlightened  people  from  the  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  a  vicious  governmentut  :  but  when 
France  became  a  prey  to  all  the  frightful  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war, 

— *'  When,  like  a  matron,  butcher'd  by  her  son«i 

And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 

Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 

!        She  bled  at  every  vein ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevailed  ^ 

When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  blazed  j 
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When  insolence  and  barbarism  triumphed. 
And  swept  away  distinction  ;  peasants  trod 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles  :  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre. 
And  desolation  covered  all  the  land  j" 

when  this  consuming  fire  threatened  to   destroy 
every   thing   that  was  valuable  in  society,  and 
was  about  to  extend  its  ravages  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,    it  then  became  the  duty  of  every 
honest  man   to  endeavour  to  check  its  progress. 
In  England  its  all-devouring  flames  were  happily 
quenched   by  the  firmness    and  vigilance  of  the 
government ;  but  on  the  continent  the  means  op- 
posed to  it  being  too  feeble,  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  fella  prey  to  its  violence.  America  had  but 
just  emerged  from  along  and  painful  conflict;  and 
fortunately  for  her,  the  majority  of  the   people 
felt  but  little  inclination  to   renew  the  scenes  of 
devastation  and  carnage  which   had  so   recently 
convulsed  their  country  ;    in  fact,   there  was  but 
little  for  the  revolutionary  mania  to  work  upon. 
The  American  government  had  been  recently  mo- 
delled upon   the   purest  principles  of  republican 
freedom,  yet  the  Jacobinical  principles  of  equality, 
and  that  vicious  system  of  morality,  which  sanc- 
tions the  foulest  deeds  for  the  attainment  of  a 
good  end,  caught  a  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  dissolute  and  depraved,   and  likewise  of  that 
party  which  had  opposed  itself  to  the  existing 
order  of  things. 
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The   anti federalists    received    Frenchmen    of 
every  description,  hov/ever  vile  their  characters, 
with   open  arms.     Emissaries  of  the  jacobin  go- 
vernment of  France  poured  into  the  country,  and 
Genet,  the  French  minister,   was  intriguing  for 
the  purpose  of  involving  the  States  in  a  war  with 
England.      The  antifederalists  now  carried  their 
animosity  to  their  opponents  too  far,  and  justified 
by  their   conduct  in  favour  of  jocobinism   and 
French  revolutionary  principles,  the  animadver- 
sions which  were  heaped  upon  them  by  the  fe- 
deralists.    The  latter  no  longer  called  them  an- 
tifederalists, but  democrats,  jacobins,  and  traitors, 
and  the  animosity  between   them   proceeded  to 
the   greatest  lengths.     The  spirit   of  party  was 
excluded   from   no  class  of  society;   political  in- 
tolerance  proceeded  to   the  extreme  ;  even  fre- 
quently in  the  samo  dwelling  it  was  found  to  be 
the  greatest ;  and  the  most  disgraceful  and  hate- 
ful appellations  were  mutually  bestowed  on  each 
other.     The   press  teemed  with    scurrilous  lan- 
guage ;  and  pamphlets,   newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, were  loaded  with  personal  abuse,  and  mu- 
tual recriminations. 

The  sjiiiit  of  faction  at  length  became  lo  vio- 
lent, that  strong  mcasuics  were  resorted  to  by  the 
fcderalihtSj  who  woic  then  in  power.  Genet, 
the  French  iiiiiiistsM^was  deprived  of  Lis  functions; 
Edmund  Kandolpii,  who  afterwards  intrigued 
with  Fauchet,  (Gcr.et's  .successor)  wasdisgiaced; 
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and  Mr.  Jefierson,  after  serving  the  otilco  of  vice- 
president  for  a  short  period,  thiding  his  measure: 
opposed  in  the  couneil,  wiihilrcMv  to  in;iture  his 
schemes  for  ultaiuiiig  the  piesii'i'P.c  y.  'llicsc  acts 
of  the  federal  goveroment  <  .nised  great  discon- 
tent among  the  o;)posite  paitjv,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  accounts* 
and  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  these,  together  with  Jay's  treaty,  the  sedi- 
tion and  alien  bills,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
standing  army,  diminished  Washington's  popula- 
rity, occasioned  the  western  insurrections,  CTen- 
tually  threw  Mr.  Adams  and  the  federalists  out 
of  power,  and  raised  Mr.  Jeflcrson  and  his  friends 
to  the  government. 

Mr.  Adams'  public  career  is  so  connected  with 
the  brief  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  two 
parties  who  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  life  of  one  is  the  history  of  the  other.  In 
order,  however,  to  ascertain  Mr.  Adams's  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  high  office  which  he  lield  as 
presidfjp.t  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  character 
and  conduct  while  in  th  ofiice.  I  cannot  do 
tliis  better  than  by  availing  »  myself  of  the  opinions 
of  the  !atc  General  Hamilton,  who  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  cf 
M  aihington.  It  appears  that  in  1795,  \\h?,^ 
Washington  declined  standing  any  more  f ;  i  t'-; 
Presidency,   in  order,  no  doubt,   to  ^prevent  tuc 
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|iossil)ilily  oi"  his  sufl'criii^  the  Jjiinjiliatioii  ot*  los- 
ii)*;'  the  election,  that  (he  tc;ieral  party  >vere  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckne; .  Adams'  par- 
trzans  wished  to  prevent  Pinckuey  from  having  an 
equal  number  of  voics  with  t'ue  man  of  Uieir  pai- 
tieular  thoice^  and  by  this  means  to  extludo  him 
from  all  chance  of  thcPicsidency.  OtluMs  thought 
that  Pinekncy  was  entitled  to  at  least  equal  sup- 
port with  Adams  ;  amongst  (lieie  was  Mr.  II a- 
inilton,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Pinck' 
nry,  and  whoj  having  on  that  account  been  much 
calumniated  by  Adams  and  his  party,  published 
a  letter  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct.  As 
this  letter  will  aflbrd  the  reader  an  insight  into 
the  views  of  the  parties  in  that  country,  and  the 
method  in  which  they  manage  an  election,  1  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  lay  before  him  an  extract  of 
the  most  interesting  parts.  General  Hamilton 
\>as  cue  of  the  most  impartial  and  gentlemanly 
characters  among  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  ; 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  esteemed  even 
by  his  enemies.  His  sentiments  respecting  Mr. 
Adams  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  eflii- 
sions  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  ill-treated,  but 
who  scorned  to  speak  unjustly  even  of  his 
calumniators.  The  object  of  the  publication  is 
thus  stated  by  the  writer  : 

"  Some  of  the  warm  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  are  taking  unwearied  pains  to  disparage 
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the  motives  of  those  fediMalisfs  who  advocate  the 
cqu  \  supportof  General  Pincknevat  theapproach- 
ing  election  ( 1801 )  of  President  and  Viee-piesi- 
dent.  They  arc  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  a-pects 
equally  derogatory.     Somelimes  they  are  versatile 
factious  spirits,  who   cannot  he  lonp:  salisjicd  uith 
anij  chief,  howcxer  meritorious  :    sometimes  they 
are  ambitious  spirits^  who  can  he  contenfed  with 
no  man  that  will  not  subniit  to  be  governed  by 
them  :  sometimes  they  are  intriguing  partizans  of 
Great  Britain,  who,  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  her  views,  arc  incensed  against  Mr.  Adams  for 
the  independent  impartiality  of  his  conduct. 

"  In  addition  to  a  fi  11  share  of  the  obloquy 
vented  against  this  description  of  persons  collec- 
tively, peculiar  accusations  have  been  devised  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  my  demerits.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  cause  to  repel  these  slanders, 
by  stating  the  real  views  of  the  persons  calumni- 
ated, and  the  reasons  of  their  conduct. 

"  In  executing  this  task,  with  f)articular  re- 
ference to  myself,  I  ought  to  premise,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  I  stand  is  different  from  that 
of  most  of  those  who  arc  confounded  with  me,  as 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  plan.  While  our  object  is 
common,  ourmotives  are  variously  dissimilar.  A 
part,  well  affected  to  Mr.  Adams,  have  no  other 
wish  than  to  take  a  double  chance  against  Mr. 
Jefferson  :  another  part,  feehng  a  diminution 
of  confidence  in  him,  still  hope  that  the  general 
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tenor  of  liis  conduct  will  be  essentially  right.  Few 
go  as  far  in  their  objections  as  I  do.  Not  deny- 
ing to  Mi.  Ad.ims, patriotism,  integrity,  and  even 
talents  of  a  cert-iin  kind,  I  sliould  be  deficient  in 
candour,  were  I  to  conceal  the  conviction,  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  talents  adapted  to  the 
adminisLration  of  governnicntj  and  that  there  are 
great  and  intrinsic  defects  in  his  character,  which 
unfit  him  for  the  office  of  chief  niasristrate. 

"  Strong  evidence  of  some  traits  of  this  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  during  that  gentle- 
man's mission  at  the  court  of  France.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  journal  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
remained  in  my  memory  ;  but  I  recollect  one 
which  xniy  {:cr\c  as  a  sample  :  being  among  the 
guests  invited  to  dine  with  the  Count  de  Ver- 
ge;.:.c.s,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Adami 
thought  fit  to  give  a  specimen  of  American  po- 
liteness, by  conducting  Madame  de  Vergennes  to 
dinner.  In  the  way,  she  was  pleased  to  make  re- 
tribution in  the  current  coin  of  French  politeness, 
by  saying  to  him  ''Monsieur  Adams,  vous  Stes le 
Washington  de  negociation."  Stating  the  inci- 
dent, he  makes  this  comment  upon  it  :  "  These 
people  have  a  very  pretty  knack  of  paying  com- 
pliments :'*  he  might  also  have  added,  they  have 
a  very  dexterous  knack  of  disguising  a  sarcasm. 

"The  opinion,  however,  which  I  have  avowed* 
did  not    prevent  my   entering  cordially  into  the 
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plan  of  supporting  ^Tr.  \dam9  for  the  office  of 
Vico-president  of  the  now  constituti(ni  (in  178S}. 
i  si  ill  thought  that  he  had  high  claims  upon  the 
public  gratitude,  and  prsFcsFcd  substantial  worth 
of  character,  which  nii-iit  atone  for    some    great 
dcffcts.     In  addition  to  this,   it  was  well  known, 
that  he   was    i  favorite  of  New  England,  and  -t 
was  obvious  that  his  union  with  GJeneral  Wash- 
ington would  tend  to  give  the  government,  in  its 
outset,  all  the  strength  which  it  could  derive  from 
the  character  of  the   two    principal  magistrates. 
But  it  was  deemed  an  essential  point  of  caution  to 
take  care,  that  accident,  or  an  intrigue  of  the  op- 
posers  of  government, sliould  not  raise  Mr. Adams, 
instead  of  General  Washington,  to  the  first  place. 
This  every  friend  of  the  government  would  have 
considered  as  a  disastrous  event  ;  as  well  because 
it  would  have  displayed  a  capricious  operation  of 
the  system,  in  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  man 
intended  for  the  second  ;  as  because  it  was  con- 
ceived that  the  incompar.ihle  superior  weight  and 
transcendant  popularity  of  General  W^ashington 
rendered  his  presence  at  the  head  of  tte  govern- 
ment,   in   its  first  organization,  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary   and    indispensable    importance.       It    was 
therefore  agreed,  that  a  few  vote  s  should  be  di- 
verted from  Mr.  Adams  to  other  persons,  so  as  to 
insure  to  General  Washington  a  plurality. 

"^  Great   was  my    astonishment,    and   equally 
great  my  regret,   when  after  vards  I  learnt,  from 
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^air  treatment  in  not 
in  equal  cJiance  "With 
General  IVashin^ton,  hy  leaving  the  votes  to  an 
uninfluenced  current. 

"  The  extreme  egotism  of  the  temper^  wliich 
could  blind  a  man  to  considerations  so  obvious  as 
tli<  sc  that  had  recommended  the  course  pursued, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  my  cc  ment.  It  exceeded 
all  that  I  imagined,  and  shewed,  in  too  strong  a 
light,  that  the  vanity  which  I  have  ascribed  to 
him,  existed  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it  more 
than  a  harmless  foible. 

"  The  epoch  at  length  arrived,  when  the  retreat 
of  General  Washington  (in  179G)  made  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  upon  a  successor.  By  this  time,  men 
of  principal  influence  ir  the  federal  party,  whose 
situations  had  led  them  o  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance w  lib  Mr.  Adams's  t  laracter,  began  to  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  about  is  fitness  for  the  station  ; 
yet  his  pretensions,  in  sf  eral  respects,  were  so 
strong,  that  after  matun  reflection,  they  thought 
it  better  to  indulge  tliei'  nopes  than  listen  to  their 
fears.  To  this  conclusio*.,  the  desire  of  preserv- 
ing harmony  in  the  federal  party  was  a  weighty 
inducement.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to 
support  Mr.  Adams  for  the  chief  magistracy. 

*'  It  was  evidently  of  much  consequence  to 
have  an  eminent  federalist  Vice-prcsidcut.  Mr. 
Thomas  Pinckuey,   af  South  Carolina,  was  se- 
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Iccted  for  this  purpose.  This  gnitlcinjin,  loo 
httlc  known  in  the  north,  had  been  all  his  lifc-tinic: 
distine:"ished  in  the  south,  for  the  niiUlness  and 
amial)lcness  of  his  manners,  the  rectitude  and  pu- 
rity of  his  morals,  and  the  soundness  and  correct- 
ness of  his  understanding*,  accompanied  by  an 
habitual  discretion  and  self-command,  which 
has  often  "occasioned  a  parallel  to  be  druwn  be- 
tween him  and  the  venerated  W  ashingtcr.  In 
addition  to  these  recommendations,  he  had  been, 
during;  a  critical  period,  our  minister  at  the  court 
of  London,  and  recently  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  in  both  tlicse  trusts,  he 
had  acquitted  hini'-elf  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  With  the  court  of  Spiin  he  had  efTected 
a  treaty,  which  removed  all  the  thorny  subjects  of 
contention  that  had  so  lonj^  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries/and  stipulatLd  for  the  United 
States,  on  their  southern  frontier,  and  on  thelNIis- 
sissippi,  advantages  of  real  magnitude  iiwd  im- 
portance. 

"  Well-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  of 
the  election  was  extremely  problematical  ;  and 
while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  predicted  his 
success  with  sanguine  confidence,  his  opposers 
feared  that  he  might  have  at  least  an  equal  chanre 
with  any  federal  candidate. 

"  To  exclude  him,  was  deemed,  by  the  fede- 
deralists,  a  primary  object.  TIkj >e  of  them  who 
possessed  the  best  means  of  judging,  were  of  opi- 
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nion  that  it  was  far  less  important,  whether  Mr. 
Adams  or  Mr.  Pinckney  was  the  successful  can- 
didate, than  that  IMr.  Jefferson  should  not  be  the 
person  ;  and  on  this  principle,  it  was  understood 
among  them,  that  the  two  first  mentioned  gentle- 
men should  be  equally  supported,  leaving*  to  ca- 
sual accessions  of  votes  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other,  to  turn  the  scale  between  them. 

"  In  this  plan  I  united  with  good  faith,  in  the 
resolution  to  which  I  scrupulously  adhered,  of 
giving  to  each  candidate  an  equal  support.  This 
was  done,  wherever  my  influence  extended;  as 
was  more  particularly  manifested  in  the  stale  of 
New  York,  where  all  the  electors  were  my  warm 
personal  or  political  friends,  and  all  gave  a  con- 
current vote  for  the  two  federal  candidates. 

"  It  is  true,  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this 
plan  would  have  given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewhat 
better  chance  than  Mr.  Adams ;  nor  shall  it  be  con- 
leaiedthatan  issue  favourable  to  the  former  would 
not  have  been  disaijreeable  to  me  ;  as  indeed  I 
decljjrcd  at  (hat  time,  in  the  circles  of  my  confi*- 
dential  friends.  The  considerations  which  had 
reconciled  me  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  were 
of  a  nature  exclusively  public;  they  resi;!lc  I 
from  the  disgusting  egotism,  the  distemperet!  j'va- 
lousy,  and  the  ungovernable  indiserctiua  of  Mr. 
Adams's  temper,  joined  to  some  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  his  maxims  of  administration. 
Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  hud  acted  with 
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the  federal  party  ;  yet  he  had,  more  than  once 
broached  theories  at  variance  with  his  practice ; 
and  in  conversation,  he  repeatedly  made  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which 
alarmed  tlie  friends  of  the  prevailing  system. 

"  The  plan  of  giving  equal  support  to  the  two 
federal  candidates  was  not  pursued.  Personal  at- 
tachment for  Mr.  Adams,  especially  in  the  New 
Eniiland  States,  caused  a  number  of  votes  to  be 
withheld  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  thrown  away. 
The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
President  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  Vice-president. 

'*  This  issue  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  how  greatly, 
in  departing  from  it,  the  cause  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  man  But  for  a  sort  of  miracle  the 
departure  would  have  made  Mr.  Jeti'erson  Pre- 
sident. No  one,  sincere  in  the  opinion  that 
this  gentleman  was  an  ineligible  and  dangerous 
candidate,  can  hesitate  in  pronouncing,  that  in 
dropping  Mr.  Pinckney,  too  much  was  put  at 
hazard ;  and  that  those  who  promoted  the  other 
(ourse,  acted  with  prudence  and  propriety. 

'•  It  is  to  this  circumstance  of  the  equal  sup- 
|)urt  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  we  are  in  a  great 
imasiiro  to  refer  the  serious  schism  which  has 
Ji,iowii  up  in  the  federal  party.  Mr.  Adams 
never  could  forgive  the  men  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  plan  ;   though  it  embraced  some  of 
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liis  most  partial  admirers.  He  bad  discovered 
bitter  animosity  against  several  of  them.  Agaiusi 
me,  his  rage  has  been  so  \ehement,  as  to  causf 
him  more  than  once  to  forget  the  decorum,  whicli 
in  his  situation,  ought  to  have  been  an  inviolablt 
lavv^.  It  will  not  appear  an  exaggeration  tothoit 
who  have  studied  his  character,  to  suppose  that  he 
is  capable  of  being  alienated  from  a  system  to 
i;rhich  he  has  been  attached,  because  it  is  upheld 
by  men  whom  he  hates." 

We  now  come  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Adams's  con 
duct  as  President,  the  opinions  upon  which  are 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  : 

"  It  will  be  recollected,  that  General  Charlc 
C.  Pinckney,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  had  been 
jdeputed  by  President  Washington,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Munroe  at  Paris,  and  had  been  refused  to  be 
received  by  the  French  government  in  his  qua- 
lity of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  As  a  final  ef- 
fort of  accommodation,  and  as  a  mean  in  case  of 
failure,  of  enlightening  and  combining  the  public 
opinion,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another,  and  a 
more  solemn  eriperiment  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mission of  three.  This  measure  (with  some  ob- 
jections to  the  detail )  was  approved  by  all  parties 
by  the  antifedcralists,  because  they  thought  no 
evil  so  gr«at  as  a  rupture  with  France ;  by  tin. 
federalists,  because  it  was  their  system  to  avoiii 
Vte  with  every  power,  if  it  could  be  done  witb- 
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out  (lie  sacrifica  of  essential  interests,  or  absolute 
hiiniiliation. 

"  The  expediency  of  the  step  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Adams  through  a  federal  channel,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  he  determined  to  take  it.  He 
he-^itated  whether  it  could  he  done,  after  the  re- 
jection of  General  Pinckney,  without  national 
(iebasenient.  The  doubt  was  an  honourable  one  ; 
it  was  afterwards  very  properly  surrendered  to 
the  cogent  reasons  which  pleaded  for  a  further 
experiment. 

'"  The  event  of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  our 
recollection.  Our  envoys,  like  our  minister,  were 
rejected.  Tribute  was  demanded  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  negotiation.  To  their  immortal  honour, 
though  France  at  the  time  was  proudly  trium- 
phant, they  repelled  the  disgraceful  pretension. 
Tills  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  despotic  insolence, 
or  unblushing  corruption  was  most  prominent, 
electrified  the  American  people  with  a  becoming 
indignation.  In  vain  the  partizans  of  France  at- 
tempted to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  was  dig- 
tiiiet  and  audible.  The  nation,  disdaining  so  foul 
an  overture,  was  ready  to  encounter  the  worst 
eonsequences  of  resistance. 

"  \V  ithout    imitating    the    flatterers   of  Mr 
A<Janis,   who  atV»bute  to  him  the  whole  merit  of 
prodticing  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  coin- 
niunitY,  it  shall,   with  cheerfulness,  be  acknow^ 
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ledgecL  that  he  took  upon  the  occasion  a  maiiiv 
and  courageous  lead  ;  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  rouze  the  pride  of  the  nation;  to  inspire  it 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  injuries  and  outrages 
which  it  had  experienced,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a 
firm  and  magnanimous  resistance  :  and  that  his 
ciTorts  contributed  materially  to  the  end." 

"The  latter  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
vacillating  measures  which  he  sidoptcd,  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray^  as 
envoy  to  the  French  republic,  and  afterwards 
sending  three  others  to  supplicate  at  the  feet  of 
a  set  of  demagogues,  was  a  painful  contrast  tu 
his  commencement.  Its  etfects  sunk  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind ;  impaired  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  government,  in  the  executive  chief; 
distracted  the  public  opinion ;  unnerved  the 
public  councils  ;  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at 
home,  and  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment abroad. 

''  Very  different  from  the  practice  of  3If. 
Adams  was  that  of  the  modest  and  sage  \\  ash- 
ington.  He  consulted  much,  pondered  much, 
resolved  slowly,  resolved  surely  :  and  as  surely 
Mr.  Adams  might  have  benefited  by  the  advice 
of  his  ministers.  The  stately  system  of  not  con- 
suiting  ministers  is  likely  to  have  a  further  disad- 
vantage. It  will  tend  to  exclude  from  places 
of  primary  trust,  the  men  most  fit  to  occupv 
them. 
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Few  and  feeble  arc  the  intercsled  induce- 
ments to  accept  a  place  in  our  administration. 
Far  from  being  lucrative,  there  is  not  one  which 
Nviil  not  involve  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  every 
honest  man  of  pre  eminent  talents.  And  has  not 
experience  shewn,  that  he  must  be  fortunate  in- 
deed, if  eveu^the  successful  execution  of  his  task 
ran  secure  to  him  consideration  and  fame  ?  Of 
a  large  harvest  of  obloquy  he  is  sure." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
specting the  character  and  public  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  sentiments  of  a  man  so  "much  re- 
spected, and  so  well  informed  of  all  the  springs 
\\hich  set  in  motion  the  grand  political  machine 
of  the  United  States,  are  invaluable,  and  leave 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Adams  but  little  to  urge 
in  his  defence. 


AARON  BURR. 

This  enterprizing  character  was  born  at  Prince- 
town,  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1755.  He  began 
his  career  under  Arnold,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  wlien  that  officer,  with 
his  little  corps,  set  out  upon  his  Quixotic  expe- 
dition to  Canada.  Burr  accompanied  the  army 
as  a  volunteer  ;  and  after  traversing  an  immense 
wilderuess  for  several  weeks,  they  arrived,  in   a 
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famislied  condition^  in  the  neighbourhood  ol' 
Quebec,  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  1775. 
licrethcv  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  that  bleak  region,  without  tents,  pro- 
visions, horses,  or  ar<i!lerv,  in  the  face  of  a  formi- 
dable  fortress!  A  storm,  however,  in  addition  to 
contrary  winds,  delayed  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  alone  prevented  this  little  army,  consisting 
scarcely  of  five  hundred  men,  from  assailing,  and 
perhaps  carrying  the  town,  when  they  first  came 
insight;  for  so  unexpected  was  their  arrival, 
that  not  more  than  fifty  regular  troops  were  at 
that  time  in  the  gjirrison. 

Disappointed  in  this  object,  and  having  given 
time  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  English  general, 
to  form  the  inhabitants  into  a  body  of  militia., 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  Montgomery,  w  ho  was  expected  from  Mont- 
real. This  able  leader  having  left  a  detachmeiil 
for  the  security  of  that  city,  made  his  appear- 
ance towards  the  close  of  December.  His  force, 
however,  was  not  much  superior  to  Arnold's,  ex- 
cept in  some  small  pieces  of  artillery.  When 
these  two  adventurous  commanders  united  their 
means,  they  found  they  were  small  indepd :  but 
they  were  all  they  had  to  expect;  a  desperate  as- 
sault on  the  town  was  therefore  the  only  chance 
of  success  left  them.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter  ; 
the  snow  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet;  the  river  was  frozen  o^er;  supplies 
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of  provisions  were  precarious  :  they  must  c^th^ 
conquer  or  retreat,  and  that  too  without  delay ! 

In  the  mean  time  Burr  attached  himself  to 
(itiieral  Montgomery  in  quality  of  aid-de  camp, 
and  the  issue  of  their  assault  upon  Quebec  is  well 
known.  His  commander  and  two  ofRcers  of  the, 
^l;ll^  were  killed  in  the  action;  Arnold  was 
uounded,  and  near  half  the  troops  were  made 
prisoners  in  the  town.  The  remainder^  after  oc- 
(upying  the  lower  town  for  two  or  three  day?, 
were  dislodged,  and  retreated  to  the  general  hos- 
jtital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  still 
kept  up  a  menacing  attitude  during  the  rest  of 
(lie  winter ;  stopping  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
converting  the  siege  into  a  species  of  blockade^ 
which  gave  the  garrison  considerable  annoyance. 
Burr  remained  with  the  northern  army,  sharing 
all  its  fortunes;  which,  during  the  next  cam 
paign  in  1776,  were  rather  honourable  than 
brilliant.  During  this  time,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  and  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, however,  had  only  to  wait  the  succeeding 
year  for  the  turning  of  the  scale.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1777,  Burr  served  in  the  army  of  Ge^ 
neral  Gates,  and  was  present  at  the  vafious  actions 
preceding  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  when  they 
were  gratified,  beyond  measure,  by  the  capture  of 
the  whole  British  army  under  General  Burgoyne. 

Colonel  Burr  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
State,  New  Jeisey,  with  that  portion  of  the  «or- 
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tliern  army  which  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Washington,  during  his  operations  in 
1778  and  1771);  while  there,  he  performed  soiiif^ 
exploits  as  a  partizan,  hut  of  no  great  moment 
in  the  general  result  of  the  national  contest. 

Fatigued,  or  disgusted  with  a  martial  life,  he 
left  the  army  in  1779,  and  went  to  study  law  un- 
der ]Mr.  Hosmer  of  Connecticut.  At  the  con 
elusion  of  the  war,  he  settled  at  New  York,  and 
commenced  his  practice  in  that  city:  and  as  onf 
of  his  hiographcrs  observes,  "  That  no  mean; 
might  he  wanting  to  enable  him  to  serve  his  conn 
try  in  every  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  he  married 
about  the  same  time  a  very  amiable  woman." 
She  was  a  young  widow,  the  relict  of  General 
Prevost,  a  British  officer,  who  had  served  and 
died  in  Florida.  This  lady  did  not  live  man) 
years  after  her  second  alliance  ;  but  left  Mr.  Bun 
one  child,  a  daughter,  now  married  to  Mr.  AII- 
ston  of  South  Carolina  .  She  also  bequeathed  to 
his  care  a  son,  by  her  former  husband  ;  to  whom 
Mr.  Burr  has  the  merit  of  having  given  an  ex- 
cellent education. 

Mr.  Burr  had  not  long  settled  at  New  York, 
before  his  talents  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  His  eloquence,  which  was  of  the  bril- 
liant and  insinuating  kindj  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  he  was  recognized  as 
standing  either  at,  or  near  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession.     He  might,   doubtless,   have   enriched 
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huu-df  by  the  practice  of  tlie  law,  had  he  pur- 
sued it  with  diligence,  and  lived  with  economy  ; 
but  he  possessed  a  taste  for  expense,  which,  toge- 
ther with  some  unlucky  speculations  in  land  or 
olher  thinjjjs  foreign  to  his  profession,  have  kept 
bis  fortune  in  a  state  of  mediocrity.  Another 
( ircuinstance  that  militated  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  was,  the  strong  ambition  whic!) 
he  evinced  to  figure  in  the  higher  stations  of 
Itgislation  and  government ;  cmployinenf s  which 
in  that  country  can  yield  no  proiit.  He  wai 
early  and  often  elected  to  the  lri;ishitivc  assembly 
of  tlic  state,  and  several  times  delegated  to  Con- 
gress ;  and,  for  a  man  who  hud  no  trace  of  fa- 
mily connexion  in  the  State  where  he  lived,  and 
who  had  no  fortune  cither  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  merit,  or  to  help  to  set  it  off,  his  success  in 
rising  to  the  highest  and  most  confidential  post, 
is,  surely,  no  small  proof  of  talent,  if  not  of 
virtue. 

At  the  election,  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, in  1801,  he  was  gratified  by  being  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  of  the  latter  ;  and  by  a  singular 
contest  between  the  difierent  States,  he  narrowly 
missed  the  chance  of  being  elected  president. 
Some  persons  have  ascribed  an  unfair  action  to 
Burr  on  that  occasion;  but  as  it  has  never  been 
swbstantiated,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  an 
idfle  rumour. 

Notwithstanding  this  sudden  elevation.  Burr  had 
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t'.r  mortification  to  find,  after  a  short  lime,  that 
hi»  popularity  doclincd  rather  than  increased.  II i< 
\anity  and  ambition,  no  doubt,  tended  consider- 
ably to  alienate  the  atl'cctions  of  those  who  had 
supported  him  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
talents ;  and  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies  also 
materially  contributed  to  sink  him  in  the  favoui 
of  the  people.  Seeing,  therefore,  very  little  pro- 
bability of  being  again  elected  to  the  office  ot 
vice-president,  he  declared  himself  candidate  fot 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1804.  In 
this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  being  opposed 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  republicans,  and  by  all 
the  federalists. 

During  the  canvas,  previous  to  the  election,  ii 
seems^  that  General  Hamilton  had  made  some 
free  observations  on  the  political  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  Burr,  probably  with  a  view  to  defeat 
his  election.  These  afterwards  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  and  gave  rise  to  that  duel 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  General, 
and  in  the  flight  of  Burr. 

Having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  in 
New  York,  Burr  had  the  temerity  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Philadelphia;  }  \A  finding  that  the 
public  indignation  was  loudly  expressed  against 
him,  he  retired  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  a  land-holder.  There  he  remained  in 
safety,  the  victim  of  his  resentment  being  little 
known  in  that  part  of  the.  Union  ;  but  the  most 
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jl  i42:rant  >iolation  of  the  public  feeling,  was  the 
ij^laring  fact  of  his  continuing  to  exercise  the 
junctions  of  his  office  as  vice-president,  though 
a  warrant  of  one  of  the  States  was  in  force  to 
apprelit-nd  him  !  After  the  clamours  against 
him  had  soitu  what  subsided,  he  ventured  from 
hi  retreat,  Hiid  wa*  repeatedly  seen  in  the  vice- 
presidt  ntial  chair,  without  any  other  notice  than 
ihe  whisptfR  of  resentment  among  the  auditors  in 
llic  gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber.  It  is  said 
that  he  even  presided  during  the  whole  of  the 
trial  of  the  venerable  Judge  Chace,  who  was 
ii'terwards  proved  to  be  more  innocent  than  those 
who  sat  in  judgment  on  him. 

When  his  oflicial  term  expired.  Burr  withdrew 
to  his  estate  in  Tennessee,  and  there  matured 
those  plans  which  his  enterprizing  and  ambitious 
mind  had  projected  for  the  subjugation  of  Mex- 
ico and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  possessions : 
though  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  they  were 
secretly  intended  for  the  separation  of  the  Union. 
The  facts  and  circumstances  respecting  this  ex- 
traordinary aflair  are  so  recent,  and  have  been  so 
repeatedly  detailed  in  the  public  prints,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  long  history 
of  the  subject;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  col- 
lecting a  number  of  adventurers  like  himself,  of 
desperate  fortune,  and  forming  a  magazine  of 
stores,  arms,  and  provisions,  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  the  interference  of  the  government  ; 
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and  he,  together  with  his  associates^  were  appre- 
hended, and  brought  to  trial.  No  sufficient 
proof  of  treason,  however,  could  be  adduced 
against  them,  and  they  were  liberated  upon  bail. 
Since  then.  Burr  has  gone  off  to  some  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  Union,  where  he  perhaps  is, 
at  this  moment,  employed  in  forming  schemes  of 
greater  magnitude,  and  providing  the  means  for 
carrying  them  into  execution. 
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Among  the  deluded  victims  of  Burr's  unprin- 
cipled designs,  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Blannerhasset  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  fled  from 
the  storms  of  his  own  country,  to  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness of  a  quiet  retreat,  in  the  interior  of  Anic- 
ri(a.  AVith  a  moderate  fortune,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  an  amiable  wife,  besought  retirement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  until  Aaron  Burr 
introduced  himself  to  his  acquaintance,  he  had 
never  experienced  one  unhappy  moment.  The 
cruelty  and  infamy  of  Burr's  proceedings,  which 
occasioned  the  fall  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
from  a  state  of  aftluence  and  happiness,  to  po- 
verty and  despair,  have  been  so  ably  depictured 
by  Mr.  Wirt,  one  of  the  counsellors  on  Burr's 
trial,  that  I  should  do  him  injustice,  were  I  to 
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describe  them  in  any  other  languaa^e  than  his 
own.  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
comments  on  such  vile  and  atrocious  conduct. 

Mr.  Wirt,  speaking  of  the  daring  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  country,  of  which  Burr  had  been 
gMilty,  and  his  infamy  in  endeavouring  to  shift 
the  blame  from  himself  to  Blannerhasset,  ex- 
claims, '*  Who  then  is  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  part 
which  he  has  borne  in  this  transaction  ?  He  is  its 
author;  its  projector ;  its  active  executor.  Bold, 
ardent,  restless,  aspiring,  his  brain  conceived  it, 
his  hand  brought  it  into  action.  Beginning  \\U 
operations  in  New  York,  he  associated  with  him, 
men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  Possessed  of  the  main  spring,  his  per- 
sonal labour  contrives  all  the  machinery.  Per- 
vading the  continent  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allure- 
ment which  he  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  all  descriptions.  To  youthful  ardour,  he 
presents  danger  and  glory  ;  to  ambition,  rank, 
titles,  and  honour;  to  avarice,  mines  of  IMexico. 
To  each  person  whom  he  addresses,  he  presents 
the  object  adapted  to  his  taste ;  bis  recruiting  of- 
ficers are  appointed  ;  men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent :  civil  life  iti  indeed  quiet  upon 
its  surlace,  but  in  its  bottom,  this  man  has  con< 
trived  to  deposit  the  materials  with  whi(  h  the 
slightest  touch  of  his  match  prt)diices  un  c.xplo- 
siouu     All  this.,  his  restless  ambition  contrived  ; 
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and  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  he  goes,  for  the  last 
time^  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  excursion  he 
meets  with  Blannerhasset. 

"  Who  is  Blanneihas.'^et  ?  A  native  of  Ireland 
a  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his 
own  country,  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  history 
shews  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of  his 
mind  ;  if  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have 
l^hanii:ed  Ireland  for  America.  So  far  is  an  army 
from  furnishing  the  society  natural  and  proper 
for  Mr.  Blannerhasset's  character,  that  he  re- 
tired from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  Stales, 
and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our 
western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste 
science,  and  wealth  ;  "and  lo  !  the  desert  smiled:' 
Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful  island  in  the 
Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it 
with  every  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrub- 
bery that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms 
around  him ;  music  that  might  have  charmed 
Calliope  and  her  nymphs,  is  his ;  an  extensive 
library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him;  a  philo- 
sophical apparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  nature  :  peace,  tranquillity 
and  innocence,  shed  their  mingled  delights  around 
him ;  and,  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene 
a  wife,  who  is  suid  to  be  lovely  beyond  her  sex, 
and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  hei 
love,  and  made  him  father  of  her  children. 
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•^  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  Sir,  that 
tliisis  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocence,  and  this 
tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure  ban- 
quet of  the  heart — the  destroyer  comes  —  he 
conies  to  turn  his  paradise  into  a  hell ; — yet  the 
iiowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach,  and  no 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their 
unfortunate  possessors,  warns  him  of  the  ruin 
<h{it  is  coming  upon  him.  A  stranger  presents 
himself.  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  coun- 
try, he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts,  by  the 
dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanour;  the  light 
and  beauty  of  his  conversation  ;  and  the  seduc- 
tive and  fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The 
conquest  was  not  a  diilicult  one.  Innocence  is 
ever  simple  and  credulous;  conscious  of  no  de- 
sign itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others;  it  wears  no 
i»'uard  before  its  breast ;  every  door,  and  portal, 
and  avenue  of  the  lieart,  is  thrown  open,  and  all 
who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of  Eden, 
when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  pri- 
soner, in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself 
into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the  un- 
fortunate Blannerhasset,  found  butlittledifticulty 
in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart, 
and  the  object  of  its  allbction.  By  degrees  he 
infuses  into  it  the  poi-jon  of  his  own  ambition  ;  he 
breathes  into  it  the  fire   of  hijb  own  coura?c;  a 
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daring'  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory:  an  ardorir 
panting  for  all  the  storm^  and  bustle,  and  hurri- 
cane of  life. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  man  was  changed^ 
and  every  object  of  his  former  delight  relin- 
quished: no  moro  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene 
it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste ;  hk 
books  are  abandoned  ;  his  retort  and  crucible 
are  thrown  aside ;  his  shrubbery  blooms,  and 
breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain ;  he 
likes  it  not;  his  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich 
melody  of  music  ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpets  clan'^ 
gor,  and  the  cannon's  roar  :  even  the  prattle  of 
his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects  bim  ; 
and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  whicb  hitherto 
touched  his  bosom  with  ccstacy  so  unspeakable, 
is  now  unfelt  and  unseen.  Greater  objects  have 
taken  possession  of  his  soul ;  his  imagination  has 
been  dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  and  stars, 
and  garters,  and  titles,  of  nobility:  he  has  been 
taught  to  burn  with  restless  emulation  at  the 
names  of  Ca3sar,  Cromwell,  and  Buonaparte. 
His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  elapse 
into  a  desert ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the 
tender  and  beautiful  partner  of  his  bosom,  whom, 
lately  he  "  permitted  not  the  winds  of  summer 
"  to  visit  too  roughly,"  shivering  at  midnight  on 
the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling  her 
tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 
Yet  this   unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from 
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Ills  interest  and  his  happiness;  thus  seduced  from 
the  paths  of  innocence;  and  peace :  thus  con- 
founded in  the  toils  which  were  deliberately 
spread  for  him^  and  overwhelmed  by  the  raastcr- 
ins;  spirit  and  genius  of  another  ;  this  man,  thus 
ruined  and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason ; 
this  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  oifender  ; 
while  he,  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  and 
steeped  in  misery,  is  comparatively  innocent — a 
mere  accessory.  Sir,  neither  the  human  hearty 
nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  per- 
version so  monstrous,  and  absurd ;  so  shocking 
to  the  soul,  so  revolting  to  reason.  O  !  no. 
Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
this  affair,  who  does  not  know  that  to  every  body 
concerned  in  it,  Aaron  Burr  was  the  sun  to  tlie 
planets  which  surrounded  him  :  he  bound  them 
in  their  respective  orbits,  and  gave  them  their 
lisfht,  their  heat,  and  their  motion.  Let  him  not 
then  shrink  from  the  high  destination  which  he 
has  couiicd  ;  and  having  ajready  ruined  Blau- 
iicrhasset  in  fortune,  character,  and  happiness  for 
ever,  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting 
that  ill-fated  man  between  himself  and  punish 
nient." 
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The  father  of  this  iniuli  respected  character, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  settled  in  the  island  ol* 
St.  Vincent,  where  he  had  married  an  Amertcaii 
lady.  When  of  proper  age  young  Hauiiltou  was 
sent  to  Columhia  college,  at  New  York  for  his 
education,  under  the  care  of  his  mother's  rela- 
tions. He  entered  the  American  army  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  and  at  an  age  when 
he  was  little  more  than  a  school-boy ;  for  he  had 
but  recently  left  college  and  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house.  Having  raised  a  company  of 
matrosses,  or  artillery-men,  he  took  the  field., 
and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
His  high  reputation  for  discretion  .and  valour 
procured  him  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  Ge- 
neral Washington,  whose  fame,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  is  more  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  of  \m 
own. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Hamilton  rose  from  niulv 
lo  rarik,  till  at  the  siege  of  York-town  we  sec 
him  a  colonel,  commanding  the  attack  on  one  of 
the  redoubts,  the  capture  of  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Lord  Cornwall  is,  and  his  army.  Here 
Mr.  Cobbett  relates  an  anecdote  of  this  gentle- 
map,  which  if  founcla'^  in  truths  redounds  great!) 
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lo  bis  honour,  but  throws  a  shade  over  that  of 
Wasbiiigton  and  La  Fayette.  "  Previous  to  the 
assault," says  that  writer,  "La  Fayette  who  was 
liigh  in  command  in  the  American  army,  pro- 
posed to  Washington  to  'put  to  death  all  the 
Ijritish  officers  and  soldiers  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  redoubts.  Washington  wbo,  as  Dr.  Smyth 
fruly  observes,  '  never  did  one  generous  action 
in  hii>  life/  replied,  that  as  the  Marquis  had  the 
chief  command  of  tbe  assault,  '  Jic  might  do  as 
he  i)la>sed/  This  answer^  which  was  very  much 
hkc  that  of  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  Jews,  en- 
couraged the  base  and  vindictive  Frenchman  to 
giNe  a  poijitive  order  to  Colonel  Hamilton  to  exe- 
<n<c  his  bloody  intention.  After  the  redoubts 
\scre  subdued.  La  Fayette  jiskcd  why  his  order 
bud  not  been  obeyed,  to  which  the  gallant  and 
humane  Hamilton  replied,  ""that  the  Americans 
knew  how  to  fight,  but  not  to  murder/  in  which 
stntiment  he  was  joined  by  the  American  soldiers 
who  beard  the  remonstrances  of  La  Fayette 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence."  Cobbett  re- 
fers the  reader  for  a  detail  of  these  facts,  to  the 
American  account  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
publislied  by  Dodson  of  Philadelphia,  and  inserted 
in  the  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
I^ritannica.  It  is,  however,  rather  singular  that 
La  Fayette,  who  was  at  tbe  head  of  one  of  the 
parties  that  stormed  the  redoubts  on  that  day, 
"liould  himself  have  n'eglectcd  to  carry  into  exe- 
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cution  his  own  favourite  proposition  ;  surelj 
he  could  not  expect  Colonel  Hamilton  to  execute 
such  an  infamous  plan^  in  which  he  himself  de- 
clined taking  any  share  :  nor,  from  the  known 
humanity^  if  not  generosity,  of  General  Wash- 
ington, can  we  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  he 
would  have  quietly  given  his  acquiescence  to 
such  a  diabolical  proceeding.  This  anecdote 
most  likely  originated  with  the  enemies  of  that 
great  man,  and  was  made  use  of  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  election.  At  all  events,  those 
who  have  any  regard  for  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, and  possess  the  means  of  contradicting 
this  vile  aspersion,  should  come  forward,  and 
relieve  his  hitherto  unblemished  name  from  the 
odium  which  must  otherwise  attach  to  it. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  army  disbanded, 
and  no  provision  made  for  either  soldiers  or 
oflScers,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  retired  to  Albany,  where  he 
secluded  himself  from  the  world  for  some  month:;, 
at  the  end  of  which,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  every  one,  was, 
in  a  very  little  time,  regarded  as  the  most  eminent 
advocate  at  a  bar  which  was  far  from  beina: 
destitute  either  of  legal  knowledge  or  rhetorical 
talents. 

In  this  situation  he  acquired  still  greater  ho- 
nour by  his  courageous  resistance  of  those  violent 
and  unjust  measures  which  were  proposed,  and. 
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In  some  cases,  carried  into  execution,  against  the 
property  and  persons  of  the  royalists,  who  re- 
mained in  the  state  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  lie  had  fouc;ht  bravely 
fli^ainst  them,  ar.d  he  now  as  bravely  defended 
tliem  against  tljc  persecution  of  those  seltish  and 
malignant  cowards,  who  had  never  dared  to  ftice 
them  in  tl'.e  field  :  and,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  the  state  of  New  York  owed  the  restoration 
of  its  tranquillity  and  credit  to  his  exertions, 
iiiore  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever. 

When  the  federal  government  was  established 
in  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  an  office  in  America, 
similar  to  those  of  our  lord  treasurer  and  chan- 
tellor  of  the  exchequer  joined  in  one.  This 
situation,  considering  the  state  of  the  American 
finances,  and  the  total  want  of  public  credit 
that  prevailed,  was  a  most  arduous  one ;  but 
Mr.  Hamilton's  genius,  his  inllexible  integrity, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry,  surmounted  all 
obstacles.  In  a  very  short  space,  the  American 
Ji'overnment  regained  the  lostcontidence  of  both 
natives  and  foreigners ;  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  was  provided  for,  trade  and  commerce 
revived,  and  the  nation  rose  to  that  importance, 
to  vvliich,  without  Mr.  Hamilton's  measures,  it 
would  have  made  but  a  slow  progress. 

Having  thus  grafted  the  soldier  upon  the  mer- 
chant,   and    the    statesman    upon   the    lawyer ; 
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having  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  bis  contempora- 
ries in  all  these  widely  various  professions,  he 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  to  whom  the  nation 
might  look  with  confidence  in  any  future  crisis 
of  its  affairs.  No  wonder  then,  that  his  prema- 
ture death,  should  have  created  such  general 
grief  throughout  the  country,  and  that  while 
his  memory  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  good 
man,  that  of  his  murderer  is  loaded  with  exe- 
crations. 
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This  gentleman,  whose  name  many  persoiifc 
have  confounded  with  that  of  Edmund  Randolph^ 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  born  of  a  very  re- 
spectable family.  Bred  up  to  the  profession  oi 
the  law,  attached  to  antifederal  principles,  he 
came  into  oiliee  under  Mr.  Jeflerson's  adminis- 
tration. Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Randolph  had 
for  several  years  been  a  member  of  Congress,  aiu! 
upon  several  occasions  during  Mr.  Adams's  pre 
sidency,  he  contrived  materially  to  turn  the  cur 
rent  of  popular  opinion  from  the  federalists  io 
his  party. 

Th6  indiscreet  and  intemperate  warmth  shewn 
by  the  ruling  party  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
their  apparently  tame  acquiescence  in  the  mea- 
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kures  of  Buonaparte,  at  length  disgusted  Mr. 
Randolph.  He  began  by  rebuking  Mr.  Madi^n, 
at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  for  acceding  to 
the  demand  of  Turreau^  the  French  ambassador; 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Madison  replied,  "  that 
France  was  in  want  of  luoncy,  and  must  have 
some  from  the  United  States."  The  pretext, 
as  I  liave  already  stated,  was  payment  for  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana :  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Americans  are  in  possession  of  no  more 
than  they  were  before  the  purchase-money  was 
paid  !  This  shuffling  conduct  occasioned  Mr. 
Randolph  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  con- 
fidence of  President  Jefferson,  and  then  repeat- 
edly told  the  house  that  there  no  longer  existed 
a  cabinet  council. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  the  dcmocratical 
party,  without  absolutely  joining  the  Cedc- 
ralists.  In  thus  steering  a  middle  course  he  has 
been  joined  by  many  other  members,  who  under 
his  auspices  have  lately  risen  into  public  notice 
and  esteem.  Among  them  the  names  of  Garde- 
nier.  Key,  Dana,  Otis,  and  Quincy,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  In  many  instances  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's speeches  have  been  favourable  to  English 
measures  and  principles,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
France,  yet  nevertheless,  he  possesses  that  amoi' 
'patriae  which  consults  only  the  good  of  his  own 
country. 
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^  The  integrity  and  virtue  of  this  eminent  cha- 
racter arc  sufficiently  substantiated  hy  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  late  Mr.  Crowninshicld's 
proposition  for  cancelling  the  national  debt  in 
case  of  war  with  England.  *'  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,"  says  Mr.  Randolph,  '*  is 
for  spunging  the  national  debt.  I  can  never  con- 
sent to  it.  I  will  never  bring  the  ways  and 
means  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  into  your  com- 
mittee of  supply.  Confiscation  and  swindling 
shall  never  be  found  among  my  estimates,  to 
meet  the  current  expenditure  of  peace  and  war. 
No,  Sir,  I  have  said  with  the  doors  closed,  and 
I  say  so  when  they  are  open,  '  pay  the  public 
debt.'  Oct  rid  of  that  dead  weight  upon  your 
government,  that  cramps  all  your  measures,  and 
then  you  may  set  the  worM  at  defiance.  So  long 
as  it  hangs  upon  you,  you  must  have  revenue, 
and  to  have  revenue  you  must  have  commerce'" 
commerce,  peace." 

Acting  up  to  these  patriotic  and  virtuous 
principles,  Mr.  Randolph  was  induced  to  bring 
forward  a  series  of  charges  against  General  Wil- 
kinson for  corruption,  in  having  received  monev 
at  various  times  from  the  Spanish  government  at 
New  Orleans,  in  aid  of  traitorous  practices 
against  the  United  States.  One  of  the  docu- 
ments which  Mr.  Randolph  presented  to  tlic 
house  on  that  occasion,  is  as  follows  : 
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'*  lii' the  galley  the  Victoria,  Bernardo  Mo- 
lina, patron,  there  liavc  been  sent  to  Don  Vin- 
KMit  Folch  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  which  sum,  without  making  the  least 
use  of  it,  you  will  hold  at  my  disposal,  to  deliver 
it  at  the  moment  an  order  may  be  presented  to 
you  by  the  American  General  Don  James  WW- 
kinson.     God  preserve  you  many  years. 

"  The  Baron  de  Carondelet." 

New  Orleans,  20th  Jan.  179G. 

"  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  ropy  of  its 
original,  to  which  I  refer. 

(Signed)      "  Thomas  Portell." 

New  Madrid,  21  th  June  1796. 

Mr.  Randolph  upon  this  and  other  documents, 
impeached  Wilkinson  of  being  a  Spanish  pen- 
sioner, and  pledged  himself  to  prove  the  charges 
which  he  brought  against  him.  A  motion  was 
accordingly  made  to  request  the  President  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  Wilkinson's  conduct.  In 
the  mean  time  Wilkinson  challenged  Randolph, 
who  replied,  that  he  would  not  fight  him  till  he 
had  cleared  up  his  character  :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  General  posted  an  advertisement  up 
in  diiFerent  parts  of  tht:  city  of  Washington, 
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proc'.iiiiuiiii^JoIm  Ua!i(![()I|)li  a  prcvaiicalfiii:^  pol- 
troon ami  scoimilrcl. 

]Mr.  Jlaiulolpli,  liowi'vcr,  di.sj)Iav("d  his  courai;;e 
and  magaani'iiity  by  trcalinj;-  this  libel  with  con- 
toinjil ;  and  pahiotically  coniinucd  to  persevere 
in  the  iiivcstij;'ati()n  of  tliis  unpleasant  business. 
At  the  examination  of  vvilnesscs  Mr.  Randolph, 
on  inlroduc'ioi:;  Mr.  Clark's  jilHdavil,  said,  "  Tlie 
proofs,  Mr.  Sj)oaker,  wliieh  have  tliis  day  hcvu 
produced  aii^ainst  your  diencral-in  ehief,  toi^eliuM 
Avith  what  I  hold  in  my  [jand,  will  couvinee  you 
Sir,  and  Uie  worhi,  that  he  is  a  base  tnji/oi'. 
Relieve  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  poison,  this 
infectious,  C(urupted  disease,  is  not  coiihued  to 
your  Cneiu'ral  alone  ;  it  has,  to  th(-»  disgrace  of 
the  VuuM'ican  ciiaraeter,  I  an)  sorry  to  say,  e\- 
tend(xl  to  the  army  uiider  your  («eiic!ar.s  com- 
mand '  The  very  stores  MJiicli  tlesieudcd  the 
Ohio  for  the  !5urr  conspiracy,  ircrt  taken,  Sir, 
fvoiu  the  Jini'}  ican  arscnnl .'" 

If  tliis  last  allfj;alioii  is  true,  and  it  never  has 
l)een  contradicted,  we  may  easily  aeeount  for 
the  acquittal  of  General  \S  ilkinson,  which  after- 
wards took  place.  A  militan;  court  of  iiujuiry 
was  instituted  by  the  President  to  investigate 
the  charges  against  him.  They  acquitted  hiin 
of  all  corrupt  practices;  but  ackno>vledged  thai 
he  hail,  at  various  times,  received  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  Governor  of  New  Orlean^^  for 
iolhicco !   Excellent   inunagcmeul  !   I  think  they 
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(Icr  Ih'sc  UMllj^rs    l)<'ll<  r   in   Anirriiu   Ihan   in 
j'^iropc, 

.Mr.  Hand.ilph'b  {ij:,ijic'  is  <;r(linaiy  and  lurbid- 
tliii^-:  tall,  lean,  palo,  and  fniaciatcd ;  \w  re- 
pulses rather  than  invites.  His  voice  is  sonie- 
Mliat  feniinine,  but  that  is  liltU;  noticed,  the 
moment  lie  has  entered  I'lilly  upon  his  sulijett, 
^Alictiicr  it  be  at  the  convivial  table,  or  in  tlic 
iioii'^e  of  representatives.  The  delects  of  hi>' 
jHMson  arc  then  lbr<;otten  in  one.  continued  bla/e 
olsiirewd,  sensible,  and  elociuent  remarks.  By  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself  iic  arrests  the  waiider- 
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.•;liunberinj!f  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  reasonini;- 
oi'  Mr.  Kandolph  is  never  stroni^  and  forcible; 
bavin.?;  a  genius  which  despises  the  shackles  of  re- 
•<(ianit,  be  throws  oil',  in  the  paroxysms  of  feelinp:, 
ilie  chains  of  ari2;umcntation,  aud  ranp;es,  as  it 
were,  with  a  quickened  [)a(.e  and  jj^laddened  heart;, 
!lironij;li  the  wide  iield  of  lieneral  remark,  ii' 
ioieed  into  a  subtle  and  intricate  discussion  by 
his  opponents,    he  yields  with  infinite  reUictaiACi 


\{)  the   imperu)U8  necessity  oi    speakin 
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judginent, without  beini;-  [)erinitted  to  (harm  and 
ca[)tivalc  the  imai^inL'.tion.  Yet  ncverthc^less 
•'.hen  he  exhibits  his  subject  naked,  it  has  (lu- 
nerve  of  Hercules,  and  is  not  relieved  bv  a  sin'ric 
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pocting;  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  all  his  opi- 
nions, Mr.  Randolph  is  not  calculated  f«)r  a  po- 
pular leader.  The  arts  of  conciliation  are  un- 
known to  him.  Governed  hy  the  dictates  of  his 
own  manly  judgment,  he  cannot  conceive  tliat 
dependence  which  shackles  weaker  minds.  It  is 
thus  that  he  never  has  hccn  known  to  consult,  to 
advise,  or  to  compromise.  11  is  propositions  are  ori- 
ginal ;  they  are  brought  forward  without  one 
inquiry  of  who  is  to  support,  or  who  is  to  oppose 
them  ?  Consciour.  of  the  purity  of  his  own 
intentions,  and  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his 
own  judgment,  he  wishes  not  to  defend  the  one, 
)ie  seeks  not  to  confirm  the  other,  by  his  personal 
popularity. 

Individually,  there  is  no  nuui  in  the  district, 
where  he  resides,  who  is  not  better  known,  or 
^^hose  manners  and  habits  are  not  more  pleasinii 
to  the  people,  than  IVIr.  Randolph's.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  his  election  were  put  on  that  issue, 
he  would  never  liave  held  a  seat  in  Congress. 
About  him  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion- 
which  lew  dare  tr  penetrate  ;  but  he  who  has  the 
firmness  to  do  it,  is  eminently  rewarded.  Ardent 
and  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  he  is  busceptihlc 
of  strong  and  |)(!rmanent  allection  :  but  if  injured. 
lie  exhibits  but  little  of  that  mild  forbearance 
\\ln('h  is  inculcated  in  the  gentle  precepts  of  our 
ImIv  reliiiion.  I  lis  private  history,  however, 
)»lnt'.tiid8  with  evidences  of  the  niost  humane  and 
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philanthropic  fcelins^.  One  trait  in  his  character 
(k'liotes  his  inclination  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  those  around  him :  he  never  will  con- 
verse upon  political  suhjects,  but  with  the 
i;reatest  reluctance,  well  knowing;  what  acri- 
Hionv  and  discord  thcv  create,  even  hetwcLMi  the 
warmest  friends. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph  possesses  "cncral 
information;,  he  cannot  be  considered  a  literary 
character.  Except  a  minute  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography,  his  reading  has  been  otherwise 
superficial.  The  wit  of  Mr.  Randolph  is  keen, 
and  too  often  indulged  without  regard  to  its  ef- 
iects  on  the  feelings  of  others.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, its  application  is  peculiarly  happy.  Dr. 
Dana,  proverbial  for  his  'pcdcmtrif,  once  observed 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Randolph,  tliat  they  were 
waiting  for  their  stalking  library,  (alluding  to 
Dr.  Mitcbill)  "  Sir,"  said  Randolph,  ''  I  heard 
him  just  now  inquire  for  his  index."  The  ad- 
vf  saries  of  Mr.  Randolph  have  lately  attempted 
to  dishearten  him  by  contumely  and  vuli»ar 
abuse  ;  but  he  very  properly  refuses  to  be  drawn 
into  personal  conflicts  with  whole  hosts  of  ene- 
mies, who  wish  to  drown  their  vengeance  in  his 
blood.  *'  May  he  live  long,"  says  one  of  hit 
friends,  "^  and  never  cease  to  lash  corruption  with 
H  calm  disdain." 
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There  cannot^  says  a  celtbtatcd  English  wrifer, 
a  greater  jiulomt  nt  boCal  a  country  (han  sndi  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  (li\isi()n  as  rends  a  government 
into  two  disiiiict  people,  and  makes  Uieni  sr''''''^t(  r 
strangers  and  more  averse  to  eaeli  other,  than  il 
they  were  actually  two  diiTercnt  nafions.  The 
effects  of  such  a  division  arc  pernicious  to  tln^  last 
degree,  not  only  witb  regard  to  those  advantages 
which  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  lliosv 
private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of 
almost  every  particular  person.  This  influence 
is  very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  under- 
standings ;  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not 
only  so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense.  A 
furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  vio- 
lence, exerts  itself  in  civil  war  andbloodshed  ;  and 
when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints,  naturally 
breaks  out  in  fulsliood,  detraction,  ccdiimny,  and  a 
partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a  word,  it 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour,  and  extin- 
guishes all  the  seeds  of  good  nature,  compassion, 
and  humanity. 

If  these  observations  had  been  written  at  i\\e 
present  day,  instead  of  a  century  ago,  they  could 
not  have  applied  with  greater  truth  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  than  they  do  at  llii^ 
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iTionient,   torn  and  divided  as  she  is,  between  de- 
mocrats and   federalist?.      The-e    parties,    how- 
over,    wliieh  have   so   lon:^  convulsed   the    poli- 
tieal  machine  of  thateoiintry,  seem  to  have  g'iven 
rise  iafelj  to  a  tliird  |)arty,  v,  hicli  appears  inclined 
to  siecr   a  i.'iddle   course  hehveeu  the  infeicsts  of 
Eiiolaiui  and  France,  as  they  relate  to  America. 
Of  this  c!as3  of  politicians  I  have  already  men- 
tioned   Mr,  GarclorMcr,    wlio   next  <o    his   g-reat 
leader,   ?dr.   Randolph,    is    distinguished  by  the 
hold   ami   manly  sentiments  which  he  delivers  in 
the  house  of  representatives.     This  gentleman  is 
a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  began  his 
puV<lic  career  as  member  for  Duchess  county  in 
tliat  state.     lie  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the 
house  by  several  very  able  speeches,  against  the 
pusillanimous  and  vacillating  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment :  but  his  greatest  efforts  were  levelled 
at  the  passing  of  the  embargo  act,  which,    con- 
jointly  with   Mr.    Randolph,  he  exerted  every 
nerve  to  prevent.     During  the  discussion  of  that 
important  question,   which  occupied  the   bouse 
for  several  days  and  nights,  he  reflected  severely 
upon  the  government.     "  The  representatives  of 
the  nation,"   said  Mr.   Gardenier,  ''  arc  sitting 
in  this  house  as  mere  automata  ;  they  are  guided 
by  an  //ras/Wc  hand,  which  is  bringing  ruin  upon 
the  country,  and  threatens  to  chain  us  to  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Congress 
is  completely  in  the  dark.     We  can  obtain  no  in- 
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formation  from  the  cabinet,  wlij,  or  wliereforc 
we  act ;  or  for  what  motive  we  are  about  to 
commit  a  commercial  suicide  ?" 

This  bold  and  manly  attack  brought  on  him  a 
host  of  assailants|from  the  opposite  party,Mlio  were 
for  immediately  expelling  him  the  house.  So 
greatwas  the  outcry  against  him,  that  the  Speaker 
moved  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  up  the  question  more  coolly  the  next  day. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  G.  VV. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  came  down  to  the  houses 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Gardenier  had  uttered 
an  infamous  falshood,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  his  declaration  in  any  manner  Mr. 
Gardenier  might  think  proper.  This  being  con- 
strued into  a  challenge,  a  meeting  was  appointed, 
and  a  duel  fought,  which  terminated  by  Mr, 
Gardenier  being  shot  in  the  shoulder. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  America,  which  possibly  prompted  him 
to  stand  forward  the  champion  of  his  party.  Mr. 
Gardenier,  however,  gained  considerable  cele- 
brity from  this  rencontre,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  by  the  federal  party  to  represent  the  city 
of  New  York.  A  grand  dinner  was  also  given 
him  on  that  occasion.  Such  is  the  rise  of  Mr 
Gardenier,  who  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  Union, 
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Another  of  these  bold  and  determined  patriots 
is  Mr.  Key,  of  Maryland,  who,  true  to  the  prin 
ciples  which  guide  his  friends  Randolph  and 
Gardenier,  has  energetically  delivered  his  senti- 
ments against  the  destructive  measures  of  the 
ruling  party.  The  embargo  has,  however,  been 
tlje  principal  object  of  Mr.  Key's  animosity  : 
and  he  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  set  it  in 
its  true  light  before  the  government  and  the 
peoj)le. 

Previous  to  an  adjournment  of  the  Congres- 
sional session,  Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell  brought 
forward  a  motion  to  empower  the  President  to 
suspend  the  embargo  during  the  recess,  in  the 
event  of  such  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities, 
between  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  ;  or 
of  such  changes  in  their  measures  affecting  neu- 
tral commerce,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
fnii»ht  render  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe. 
On  tliat  occasion  Mr.  Kev  delivered  one  of  the 
most  luminous  and  argumentative  speeches  that 
had  yet  been  lieard  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
Hie  embargo.  This  speech  was  published  in  a 
supplement  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  the  28th  of 
April, 180S,  the  day  I  left  that  town.  As  itaffords 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  great  question,  as  to  the 
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propriety  of  the  embargo,  and  the  benefits  which 
have,  or  are  likely  to  result  from  that  measure, 
than  any  observations  that  ha\e  hitherto  ap- 
peared— I  have  ventured  to  lay  it  before  the 
reader,  together  with  the  comments  of  the  Ame 
rican  editor. 
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MR.  KEY  S  SPEECH. 

[The  following  able  and  argumentative  speech 
of  Mr.  Key,  of  Maryland,  is  thus  introduced  iu 
the  Washington  Federalist,  from  whence  we 
have  selected  it : — "  This  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  will 
surely  awaken  the  attention  of  every  man  to  our 
present  distressful  and  perilous  condition.  These 
are  times,  when  the  movements  of  the  national 
machine  are  impeded  by  clogs  and  impediments  ; 
when  the  peace  of  the  people  is  disturbed  by  tlir 
alarms  of  war,  and  the  wayward  policy  of  thciv 
rulers.  The  grand  counsellors  for  the  national 
safety,  have  enacted  a  law,  ^Yhicll  presses  hard 
upon  every  individual  of  the  community  ;  which 
has  arrested  our  career  upon  tlie  road  to  wealth 
and  national  grcutnes-^,  jiii;^  w'licl!  has  thrown 
thousands  of  indigent  and  h;;ij>les.s  ikmilics  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  luoic  aniucnt  and  uneni 
banasscd.  It  was  to  induce  the  atliiiijii!.<riitiun 
party  to  repeal  this  destructive  law,  thai  this 
ipcech  was  delivered,  and  in  truili  iidoc;  Ijoiioirr 
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to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  its  author.  The  de- 
tails are  minute  and  interesting;  the  political  ia- 
formation  correct  and  its  style  pure  and  flowing. 
The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  em- 
power ini>*  the  President  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature is  discussed  with  great  legal  ability,  and 
a  masterly  adroitness.  We  hope  the  reader  will 
give  to  this  fine  piece  of  parliamentary  eloquence 
a  most  serious  perusal."] 

Speech  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Key,  on  thefoHoW' 
jug  resolution  ojjeredlnj  Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  such  peace  or 
suspension  of  hostilities,  between  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  or  of  such  changes  in  their 
measures  qjfecting  neutral  commerce  as  may  ren- 
der that  of  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  onglit  to  be  authorized  by  law  to  suspend  the 
act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  several  acts  supplementary  thereto,  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  public  interest, 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  appear  to  re- 
quire ;  provided  such  extension  shall  not  extend 
beyond  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman. — I  rise  on  this  occasion  with 
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great  epjL»arrassment,  because  in  no  instance  oi 
my  political  life,   has  any  measure  called  on  me 
to  act,  in  uhicli  the  interests  of  my  country  were 
more  deeply  involved,     lu  connnon  with  my  fel- 
Jow-citizens  of  Maryland,  I  feel  a  total  aversion 
to  the  continuance    of  the  embargo,  and   I  am 
confident   I  s])eak  the  almost  unanimous  sense  of 
my  constituents  in  calling  for  its  repeal.   However 
proper  so;;ic  of  them  might  have  coiisidered  it  in 
the   first  instance,    as  an  experiment  from  which 
good  might  result,  yet  all  are  now  satisfied  that 
nothing  short  of  its  immediate  repeal  will  save 
them  from  great  distress,  and  that  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  it  will   induce   bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
I  am  willing.  Sir,  to  admit,  that  those  w  ho  ad- 
vocated the  embargo  were  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives^,  and  had  the  best  interests  of  their  country 
at  heart ;  that  they  adopted  it  as  a  measure  from 
which  great  permanent  good  would  result  :   but 
time,  wluch  tests  the  correctness  of  political  mea- 
sures, has   sufficiently  elapsed  to  convince  them 
of  their  error  ;  at  least,  it  has  impressed  on  my 
mind  a  conviction,  that  we  dcepljj  suffer,    whilst 
those  it  was  intended  to  operate  on,  lightly  fed  ils 
effects.     I  was  originally  o;  p;)'cJ  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  I  still  am  opposed  to   it ;   and  although  I 
anxiously    wish  its    immediate   repeal,  yet  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  present  resolution; 
because  in  ray  heart  and  judgment  I  believe  it  is 
so  worded  as  to  violate,  if  adopted,  the  constitn- 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  let  the  repeal  of  this  law  depend  on  contin- 
j^cneics  not  known  or  designated,  and  which  are 
to  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  foreign  governments. 

An  honourable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Love),  who  originally  voted  for  the  measure,  has 
this  day  admitted  it  to  be  a  curse  ;  I  concur  with 
him,  as  1  hope  he  will  now  with  me,  in  a  vote  and 
prayer  for  its  speedy  removal.  I  believe  the  em- 
bargo to  be  partial  in  its  operation,  oppressive, 
and  if  persisted  in,  ruinous  to  the  country.  These 
are  strong  terms;  but  if  gentlemen  will  lend  a  pa- 
tient ear,  1  will  endeavour  to  confince  them  of 
their  truth,  and  1  will  use  as  much  brevity  as  is 
consistent  with  perspicuity. — The  view  I  take  of 
this  subject  is  extensive,  but  I  hope  not  diffusive. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  vest  the  President 
with  power,  on  the  happening  of  certain  Euro- 
pean  events,  to  suspend  the  embargo  law.  I  am 
against  it,  because  1  want  an  immediate  repeal  ; 
because  it  is  unconstitutional  to  vest  the  President 
with  power  to  suspend  a  law  ;  and  bcvausc  it  is 
partial  in  its  operation,  oppressive  and   ruinous. 

It  is  partial  in  its  operations  in  two  respects, 
first,  as  it  regards  the  persons  on  whom  it  ope- 
rates, and  secondly,  as  it  respects  the  product 
opcriitcd  on. 

The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is  not 
bounded  on  navigable  water.  So  far,  then,  as  it 
respects    my  constituents,    (and  many  other  dis- 
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tricts  of  different  states  are  in  the  same  situation) 
the  law  executes  itself  with  rigour.  From  their 
geographical  position  they  areexcUuled  the  means 
of  selling  their  surplus  produce,  while  this  very 
law  operates  as  a  bounty,  in  effect,  to  the  citizens 
of  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  That  state  binds  on 
Lake  Erie  to  Niagara^  on  the  whole  extent  of 
Lake  Ontario,  on  a  great  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  lakes  Champlaiu  and  George, 
and  has  an  immediate,  direct,  easy  communication 
with  the  British,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
The  whole  Gennessee  country,  and  the  counties 
lower  down,  have  a  steady  constant  market,  the 
prices  tempting,  the  access  easy,  and  few  or  no 
officers  to  interrupt  the  daily  supplies  given  to 
their  British  neighbours.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  of  this  commerce  being  steadily 
carried  on. 

The  embargo,  so  far  as  it  restrains  places  from 
exporting  their  surplus  produce,  goes  to  enhance 
the  price  of  such  produce  in  foreign  markets;  the 
enhanced  price  afl'ords  the  temptation,  and  the 
easy  access,  gives  the  means  to  that  country  to 
export  it,  and,  in  fact,  by  excluding  others,  gives 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  supply.  Near  400  miles 
of  northern  coast,  in  proximity  to  the  British  set- 
tlements, gives  to  New  York,  upon  the  lakes,  a 
steady  market.  Veimout  binds  on  lakes  which 
communicate  withCanada:  Passamaquaddy  openly 
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and  publicly  furnishes  supplies  to  New  Brunswick. 
In  this  state  of  things,  and  in  the  mode  the  law  is 
executed,  it  is  partial  and  oppressive,  and  my  con- 
stituents and  others  in  similar  locations  so  feel  and 
experience  it. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  on  whom  this  law  executes  itself  with  pe- 
culiar severity  •;  I  mean  the  frugal,  hardy,  la- 
borious, and  valuable  fishermen  of  the  eastern 
states.  I  see  gentlemen  smile  at  a  member  of  the 
middle  states  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
fishermen  ;  but.  Sir,  I  should  think  myself  ill 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  house,  if  I  did  not  know 
the  value  of  that  class  of  men  to  society  and  the 
Union.  I  wish.  Sir,  their  numbers,  character,  and 
usefulness^  were  better  known  and  understood, 
than  I  fear  they  are  :  and,  as  on  this  subject,  my 
opinions  may  not  be  orthodox,  I  will  refer  to  the 
head  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  year  1 791,  the  now  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  made  an  able  and  luminous  report  on  our 
fisheries  ;  these  are  his  words:  first,  as  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  a  fisherman's  labour  ;  secondly,  as 
to  the  situation  and  value  of  the  whale  fishery, 
as  carried  on  from  a  sand  bar. 

Extract  \st. 

"About  100  natives  on  board  17  ships  (for 
there    were   150    Americans    engaged    by   the 
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voyage )  came  to  2,255  livrcs,  or  about  416  tot?  dols. 
a  man. 

Extract  2d. 

"  The  American  whale  fishery  is  principally 
followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket;, a  sand-bar  of  about  fifteen  miles  long-,  and 
three  broad,  capable  of  maintaining-,  by  its  agri- 
culture, about  twenty  families ;  but  itcni[)loycd 
on  these  fisheries,  before  the  war,  between  fiv?  and 
six  thousand  men  and  boys  ;  and,  in  the  only 
harbour  it  possesses,  it  had  otic  Jiundred  and  forty 
vessels,  one  hundred  and  ihirtt/'tuo  of  which 
were  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  employed  in  the 
southern  fishery.  In  agriculture,  then,  they  have 
no  resources,  and  if  that  of  their  fishery  cannot 
be  pursued  from  their  own  habitations,  it  is  na- 
tural they  should  seek  others,  fiom  which  it  can 
be  followed,  and  prefer  those  where  they  will  find 
a  sameness  of  language,  religion,  laws,  habits, 
and  kindred.  A  foreign  emissary  has  lately  been 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  in- 
vitations to  a  change  of  situation  ;  but  attached 
to  their  native  country,  ihcy  prefer  continuing  in 
it,  if  their  conlinnancc  there  can  be  made  sup- 
portable." Air.  Jefferson's  Report,  lOth  Jan. 
1791,  on  the  subject  of  ilic  Fisheries. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  evcrv 
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kiter  of  this  report,  and  then  let  each  member  ask 
himself  the  situation  of  the  fishermen  under  the 
embargo  law  ? 

Sir,  by  the  treasury  report  laid  on  our  desks,  it 
appears,  that  the  exportation  of  dried  fish  ahmc 
in  the  last  year  amonntcd  to  473,DJi  quintals ; 
and  the  lolwle  product  of  the  fisheries  amounted 
t.)  2,800,000 6?o/s.,  a  sum  equal  to  the  1-I8th  part 
of  <he  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the  United 
states;  thus  in  efl'ect,  in  point  of  product,  adding 
another  state  to  the  Union.  Is  this  class  of  men, 
uhosc  farm  is  the  ocean,  and  whose  crop  is  its 
fisb,  to  have  their  whole,  or  nearly  their  whole 
sacrificed  by  the  unequal  operation  of  tlie  em- 
hargo  ?  I  hope  not.  Sir.  I  trust  gentlemen  will 
=ce  the  oppression  of  the  law,  and  its  partial 
operation,  and  remove  it. 

Again,  Sir,  as  to  the  pioduct,  how  does  this  law 
oj)trate  ?  The  cotton  planter,  and  the  tobacco 
j/UnttM",  liavc  their  articles  little  deteriorated  by 
{\\vj\  The  cnibargo  lo  ihcui  suspends  the  use  of 
ilicir  capital  only  ;  but  to  those  who  have  flour  or 
fish,  the  embargo,  if  continued  lor  a  few  months, 
dolroys  their  capital,  the  thing  itself.  In  this 
respect,  the  embargo  works  jiartialiy  ;  and  in 
reference  to  i«s  operation  on  particular  portions  of 
our  country,  on  particular  classes  of  people,  or 
'.n  tlie  product,  it  ought  to  be  repealed  at  once, 
i;  I  V,  ithout  delay.  Sir,  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
J'act,  anil  not  Jiijre  remarkable  than  true,  that  if 
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you  compare  the  numbei'  of  fislicrmen  with  the 
product  of  their  labou/,  nnd  the  number  em- 
plojed  in  agriculture,  with  the  product  of  agri> 
culture  ;  tliat  the  value  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter is  as  ten  lo  one  ;  a  people  wliose  habits  and 
manners  arc  in  consonance  with  republican  iii- 
stitutionSj  and  who  are  as  valuable  as  the  agri- 
culturists. God  has  given  the m  a  noble  estate  in 
the  ocean,  most  bountifully  stocked,  and  dili- 
crentlv  do  they  work  it,  with  prolit  to  themselves 
and  advantage  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  the  embargo  is 
oppressive,  and  if  long  continued  will  ruin  us, 
I  will  not  use  declamation  as  to  its  oppressiveness; 
I  will  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  documents. 

Let  us  take  the  article  of  dried  fish  alone. 
In  last  year  the  exports  of //i/.s  article         Quintals. 


amouFited  to       .... 
Of  this  were  exported  to  Fr. 

Eur.  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
Ditto  on  the  Mediterranean 
Spanish   ports    (European) 

on  the  Atlantic    .     .     .     . 
Ditto  on  the  Mediterranean 

Italy 

These  ports,  by  the  British 

orders  in  council,  canuv^t 

now  be  exported  to      .     . 


473,9:M 


65,097 
22,557 

4.S,(U9 
.'i9,8G0 
13,000 


i85,;jt;.'i 
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But  there  remains  tlie  quantity  oF  288,561 
quintals  of  the  value  of  1/264,000  dols.  free  to  be 
exported  to  other  i)laces,  not  interdicted  bv  the 
Riitish  orders  ofcouiicilj  nor  within  the  physical 
power  of  the  French  to  aflcct,  and  only  operated 
nn  by  the  embargo.  Such  is  tlie  fact  as  it  re- 
spects that  one  article;  but  I  will  now  proceed 
to  a  general  statement,  to  which  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  invite  investigation. 

By  the  treasurer's  statements  laid  on  our  desks, 
it  appears  that  the  aggregate  of  domestic  pro- 
duce exported  the  last  year,  was  4::\,699,b92dols.; 
by  domestic  produce  is  meant,  the  produce  of  the 
lea  and  our  oivn  soil,  from  our  ozvn  labour,  except 
about  2,000,000  of  our  manufactures.  I  will 
not  interfere  with  foreign  articles  exported  by  us; 
I  mean  exclusively,  our  own  inherent,  indige- 
nous, absolute  produce,  growing  out  of  our  own 
labour. 

Of  that  amount,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  48,699,562 
'h)l-i.  there  were  exported  in  the  last  year  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  &c.,  and  now  interdicted 
by  the  British  decrees  of  council,  as  follows: 

AMOUNT  OF  EXPORTS  IN    1807. 

Of  domestic  produce      .     .      Dols.  48,699,593 
To  Russia   ....     Dols.   78,850 
To  Sweden       ....  56,157 

To  Norway  and  Denmark       572,150 
To  Holland      ....      3,093,234 


3,800,391 
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Erou^ht  forwari 
To  llarnburgh,  Bremen, 

i       3,803,391—43,699,59 

and  the  Iluuse-Towns 

912,225 

To   Fr.  European    port^ 
on  the  Allantic     .     . 

2,50;,707 

Ditto  on   tlic   JMcditcrr. 

208,134 

Spanish  European   ports 
on  the  Atlantic 

7  97, on 

Ditto  on  the   IMeditcrr. 

3t-1,2I4 

To  Portugal     .... 

82i),.3l3 

To  Italy  ^ 

To  Trieste  &  Adriatic  pts. 

2,';0,257 

23,21):; 

To  Turkey,  Levaut,  and 

Egypt 

To  Morocco  and  the  Ear- 

4,520 

bary  Siaks    .... 

S,358 

To  Europe  ^-cncrnlh/,  no 

dcsi2;nation  .... 

3!,:>05 

Deduct  thi;?  amount 


1),  7  57,204 


Amount  01  domestic  produce  free 

to  be  exported     ....     Dols.  38,942,3SS 

Tliis  surplus  of  .38,1)31,368  dols.  of  our  own  pro- 
duce is  not  interdicted  by  tiie  Biitish  orders  of 
Council,  norwilhin  the  phvsical  ])ower  of  France 
to  obslruct,  and  is  oidy  prohibited  from  exporta- 
tion b)'  the  operation  of  the  embargo;  for  I 
shall  not  nfjtice  the  French  decree,  it  is  Bnittim 
Jnlmcn.  The  excessive  foily  of  tiie  Emperor's 
decree,  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  weakness 
and  incapacity  to  execute  it. 
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if  I  am  incorrect  in  my  statement,  and  I  again 
solicit  investigation  anil  detection  of  error,  ought 
not  die  benefit  of  an  embargo  to  be  certain,  ir- 
resistible, all  powerful,  before  it  should  lock  up 
such  a  mass  of  product  fiom  exportation  and 
";ale?  Can  uncerlaiu,  conting-ent,  probable  ad- 
vantages justify  an  experiment,  which  hazards  so 
man}'  millions  of  dollars  ?  ^^  ill  not  the  nation 
demand  at  our  hands,  that  as  good  and  fiiithful 
stewards,  we  shall  account  for  the  property 
placed  under  our  controul  ?  And  how  have  we 
(lone  it !   I  fear  to  ask  :  by  an  embargo  ? 

Sir,  it  has  been  said,  and  repeated,  that  the 
embargo  does  very  little  harm  ;  that  we  have  no 
places  to  export  our  produce  to:  if  such  be  the 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed as  useless  and  idle;  but,  Sir^  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  we  have  abundance  of  ports  and 
countries  to  export  to,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  an  embargo  h?j  lam'.  Sir,  that  honour- 
able, useful,  and  well  informed  body  of  men,  the 
merchants  of  this  continent,  so  much  superior  to 
us  in  their  knowledge  of  foreigi^.  trade  and  risks, 
will  put  a  voluntary  embargo  on,  if  trade  can- 
not be  carried  on  to  advanlar  \  Men  of  their 
understanding,  with  their  extensive  forci^i^n  cor- 
respondence, backed  too  by  tie  prirci^dci  of hcIT- 
interest,  maybe  sardy  trust'^;!  on  tliis  subject; 
they  vvtll  know  to  whirli  j  its  produce  may 
safelv  2:0,   without  the  inlervr.ntion   of  this  b'j- 
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nnurable  body ;  and  iC  Sir^  the  merchants  should 
not  be  sufficiently  on  their  guard,  the  pulse  of 
sea-risk,  of  destination,  and  of  capture,  will 
be  safely  felt ;  through  the  medium  of  our  in- 
surance companies,  they  will  regulate  the  risk 
with  judgment  and  precision:  I  would  therefore 
confide  to  them  the  commerce  of  our  country  in 
the  exportation  of  our  produce,  unshackled  by 
an  embargo  law.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  re- 
view this  law  and  its  eftects. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  has  annihilated  our  trade  : 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

It  has  paralyzed  industry.  I  have  heard  that 
the  touch  of  Midas  converted  every  thing  into 
gold  ;  but  the  embargo  law,  like  the  head  of 
JMedusa,  turns  every  thing  to  stone.  Our  most 
fertile  lands  are  reduced  to  sterility,  so  far  as  it 
respects  our  surplus  produce. 

As  a  measure  of  political  economy. 
It  will   drive  (if  continued)   our  seameH 
into   foreign  employ,  and  our  fishermen  to  fo- 
reign sand  banks. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view. 

It  has  dried  up  our  revenue  ;  and  if  couli- 
nued  will  close  the  sales  of  western  lands,  and 
the  pa3ment  of  instalments  of  past  sales  ;  for, 
unless  produce  can  be  sold,  payments  cannot  be 
nuidc. 
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As  a  war  measure,  the  embargo  has  not  been 
advocated. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  the  effects  as  a  peace 
nieiisure, 

A  measure  inducing  peace. 

I  grant  Sir,  that  if  the  friends  of  the  embargo 
had  riahtly  calculated  its  effects;  if  it  had  broue;{it 
the  belligorents  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  respect  for  our  rights,  through  the  weakness 
and  dependence  of  their  West  India  possessions, 
it  would  have  been  infinitely  wise  and  desirable, 
and  that  they  voted  for  it  with  such  noble  views 
I  have  no  doubt.  But,  Sir,  the  experience  of 
near  four  months  has  not  produced  that  effect  ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  from  the 
situation  of  our  country,  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  is  executed,  the  demand  for  subsistence, 
the  consequent  rise  in  price,  and  the  facility  of 
supply,  that  the  West  Indies  (British)  will  be 
supplied. 

If  that  be  the  case;  if  such  should  be  the  re- 
sult, then  will  the  embargo,  of  all  measures,  be 
the  most  acceptable  to  Britain ;  by  occluding 
our  ports,  you  give  to  her  sln'ps  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  you  give  to  her  despairing 
West  India  planter  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  and 
rum,  and  coffee,  to  the  European  woild.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say,  Sir,  that  their  produce  uill  not 
find  its  way  into  Europe.  Sugar  and  coffee,  be- 
come necesbaiies  from  habit;  will  find  their  wav 
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to  every  portion  of  the  continent,  in  spile  of  hu- 
man regulations.     Nay,  some  neutral  point  will 
be  connived  at  to  obtain  them.     Butj  Sir,  who 
are  >ve  ?  What  are  we  ?  a  peaceable  agri'^ultural 
people,  of  simple^  and,  I  trust,  virtuous  habits; 
of  stout  hearts,  and  willing  minds,  and  a  brave, 
powerful,  but  haul}' disciplined  militia;  unarmed, 
and  without  troops ;  and  whom  are  we  to  came 
in  conflict  with  ?     The  master  of  continental  Eu- 
rope in  the  full  career  of  universal  dominion, 
and  tlie  mistress  of   the  ocean,  contending  for 
self-preservation;   nations  who   feel   power  and 
forget  right.     What  man  can  be  weak  enough 
to  suppose  that  a  sense  of  justice  can  repress  or 
regulate  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.     We  need 
not   resort  to  other  nations  for  examples.     Has 
he  not,  in  a  manner  as  jiagrant  asfiagitious,  di- 
rccthj,  openljj,  piibliclij  xiolatcd  and  broken  a  so- 
lemn trcatij  entered  into  ~j:ith  us?  Did  he  not  stipu- 
late that  our  property  should  pass  free  even  to 
enemy's  ports  ?  and  has  he  not  burnt  our  ships  at 
sea,  under  the  most  causeless  pretext  ?   Look  to 
England;  see  her  conduct  to    us;  do  we  want 
any  further  evidence  of  what  she  will  do  in  tiiii 
hour  of  impending  peril,    than   the    ii'i'tatk  on 
Copcnlvjgen,  that  she  prostrates   all   rights  that 
come   in    collision  with  her   own  preservation: 
strangely  infatuated  we  should   he  to  make  oui 
repealing  the  embargo,  to  depend  on  the  acts  oT 
governments,   which  will  be  annulled  whcncvcv 
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their  interest  or  their  danger  prompt  them  ;  no 
Sir,  let  us  pursue  the  steady  line  of  rigid  impar- 
tiality. Let  us  hold  the  scales  of  impartial  neu- 
trality with  a  high  and  steady  hand,  and  export 
our  products  to,  and  bring  back  supplies 
from,  all  who  will  trade  with  us.  Much  of  the 
world  is  yet  open  to  us,  and  let  us  profit  of  tlie 
occasion. 

I  am  sorry  to  fiitigiie  the  committee,  but  I  beg 
their  indulgence,  while  I  examine  if  it  is  consti- 
tutional to  grant  to  the  President  the  power  of 
suspending  a  law. 

A  law  of  the  United  States  to  have  effect,  must 
have  the  assent  of  the  ihrcc  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
ot  Representatives.  These  three  bodies,  ema- 
nate from  dilTercnt  sources,  represent  distinct  and 
different  interests,  and  must  all  concur. 

1.  The  people  of  each  Sinte  give  their  aisexit 
by  their  representatives. 

2.  The  several  States  in  their  sovereigti  politic 
cal  capacities,  assent  by  the  senators  who  repre- 
sent those  soverei£i,ntics. 

Lastly,  the  people  of  the  LTnited  States,  by  the 
President  and  their  representatives. 

Each  of  these  distinct  interests,  before  a  bill 
can  legitimately  pass  into  a  law,  must  express 
iheif  assent ;  this  once  done,  it  becomes  a  law, 
'ind  it  is  a  conceded  position  that  the  power  to 
repeal  a  law  must  be  the  same  or  co-extensive 
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with  the  power  to  make  it.  It  is  said  that  thU 
resolution  only  grants  the  power  on  certain  spe- 
cified contingencies  ;  but  is  it  so  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
Can  we  misunderstand  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution ?  On  the  happening  of  certain  events  the 
President  is  soldy  the  judge  if  it  is  safe  and  'pro- 
per to  suspend  the  law.  Now  it  is  this  power 
proposed  to  be  given  him  of  soleltj  judging  of 
the  'propriety  of  suspending  a  law,  that  I  con- 
demn ;  because  we  transfer  to  him  the  right  of 
judging  whether  a  law  shall  remain  in  force  or 
not,  when  it  is  our  duty  to  judge  if  the  same 
ought  to  be  repealed  or  suspended.  How  can 
we  judge  of  events  yet  to  happen,  the  terms  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  whether  they  will  af- 
ford proper  grounds  for  suspending  a  law  ?  It  is 
impossible.  If  we  are  to  act  in  this  way,  let  us 
say,  that  when  guch  events  (designating  them) 
happen,  the  law  shall  be  suspended,  and  let  the 
President  give  them  publicity  by  proclamation. 
In  this  mode  the  suspension  takes  place  through 
the  constitutional  legislative  organ. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  it  is  too  great  an  absurdity 
to  suppose,  that  if  Me  grant  this  power  of  repeal- 
ing laws,  we  have  an  equal  ripihl  to  grant  the 
President  a  power  to  make  laws.  I  say,  the  con- 
stitution never  left  such  a  discretion  to  be  used 
by  us :  if  it  has,  no  distant  day  determines  our 
liberties,  and  legislatures  will  be  found,  hereafter, 
courtly  and  servile  enough  to  drvolve  the  pow^  r 
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on  the  President,  and  ease  themselves  of  the  bur- 
then of  legislation. 

Every  school-boy  knows,  that  Rome,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  ^\ben  assailed  from  with- 
out or'within,  took  refuge  in  the  arhitrary,  though 
temporary  power  of  a  dictator.  Habituating 
themselves  to  the  government  of  one  man,  and 
no  longer  confiding  in  themselves^  the  transition 
was  easy  to  a  dictatorship  for  life.  The  result 
need  not  be  pointed  out,  nor  how  dearly  they 
paid  for  their  first  folly  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and 
Domitian.  I  lay  this  down  as  apolitical  truism, 
that  whenever  a  republic  loses  its  reverence  for 
self-government,  and  triizts  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  an  individual,  even  for  one  act,  it  is  undone ; 
the  example  once  set,  leads  to  certain  and  rapid 
destruction.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  that 
the  destinies  of  my  country;  that  its  laws  shall 
be  suspended  on  the  will  of  anj/  individual,  how- 
ever pre- eminent  in  virtue,  dignified  in  station^ 
or  covered  with  the  mantle  of  public  opinion. 
Tlie  more  his  merit,  the  greater  the  danger.  I 
must,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  my  decided 
negative  to  the  prekcnt  resolution. 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

This  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  native  of  Geneva,  and  removed  to  America 
about  the  jear  1779  ;  where,  after  survejing- the 
country  in  different  directions,  he  at  lenfi;th  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Until  the  insurrection  in  1791  and  2,  on 
account  of  tlje  excise  law,  Mr.  Gallatin  wa? 
little  known  or  noticed.  But  joining-  himself  to 
a  set  of  illiterate,  lawless  foreigners,  and  disap- 
pointed, unprincipled  Americans,  he  became 
clerk  to  their  committee,  which  was  appointed 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  will  exhibit  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject :  "  That,  whereas,  some  men  be 
found  among'  us,  so  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  vir- 
tue and  feeline:  for  the  distresses  of  our  country, 
as  to  accept  the  office  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  ; 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  that  in  future  we  wil! 
consider  such  persons  as  unworthy  of  our  friend- 
ship; have  no  intercourse  or  dealing's  with  them  ; 
withdraw  from  them  every  assistance,  and  tcitli- 
hold  all  the  comforts  of  life,  wliicli  depend  upon 
those  duties  which,  as  men,  and  fellow-citizeti?, 
we  owe  to  each  other ;  and  upon  all  occasions 
treat  them  w  ith  the  contempt  they  deserve  :  and 
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ilial  it  be,  anfl  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly  ^fco7?z- 
iHcndcd  to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the  same 
Jinc  of  cominc't  towjirds  them. 

(Signed)     "  John  Cannon,  Chairman. 
"  Alcert  Gallatin,  Cleric." 


General  Washington  who  was  at  that  time 
Prosidcnl,  endeavoured,  p.s  much  as  possible,  to 
prevail  on  the  insurgents  to  submit,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Accounts  were  received  of  immense 
crowds  of  these  people  meeting,  and  resolving,  in 
the  language  of  rebellion,  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  government.  An  army  was  therefore  marched 
against  them,  and  the  result  was,  the  destruction 
of  some  houses,  and  the  loss  of  several  lives. 
Gallatin  afterwards  availed  himself  of  an  act  of 
amnesty  ;  but  not  till  he  saw  there  was  no  chance 
of  escaping  by  any  other  means,  the  punishment 
due  to  his  treason. 

Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  party-spirit 
in  America,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  this 
act  of  treason,  Gallatin  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  in  Congress,  for  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  is  of  course  needless  to  say,  that  his 
principles  accorded  with  the  democratic  faction, 
and  that  he  became  one  of  their  warmest  parti- 
zans.  Cobbelt,  in  his  political  Censor,  gives  a 
ludicrous  accoutit  of  this  gentleman  in  Congress. 
Speaking  of  the  debate  on  the  '^  appropriatioa 
for  the  mint,"  he  adverts  to  an  expression  made 
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use  of  by  Gallatin  in  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
the  occasion,  where  he  says,  ''  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  a  right,  by  ivithholdirig 
appropriations  when  they  sec  proper,  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  government." 

"When  Mr  .  Gallatin,"  says  Cobbeit,  rose 
from  his  seat  to  broach  this  cloj^ging  principle, 
there  was  an  old  farmer  siiii;ii»'  beside  me,  to 
whom  the  person  of  the  orator  seemed  familiar." 
"Ah,  ah!"  says  he,  "  What's  little  Moses  in 
Congress  ?"  I  sharply  reprimanded  him  for 
taking  one  of  our  representatives  for  a  Jew; 
but  to  confess  a  truth,  the  gentleman  from  Ge- 
neva has  an  accent  not  unlike  that  of  a  wander- 
ing Israelite.  It  is  neither  Italian,  German,  nor 
French  ;  and  were  it  not  a  sort  oileze  republica- 
nism,  I  would  say  he  clipped  the  king's  English 
most  unmercifully.  Such  an  accent  is  admirably 
adapted  for  extolling  the  value  of  leaden  buckles, 
or  for  augmenting  the  discordant  bowlings  of 
a  synagogue  ;  but  it  throws  a  certain  air  of  ri- 
dicule  over  the  debates  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  burlesque  on  the  harmonious 
eloquence  of  the  other  members, 

"  When  I  told  the  good  jog-trot  to  take  care 
what  he  was  saving,  for  that  the  personage  then 
on  his  legs  was  no  other  than  the  great  Gallatin, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  look  and  voice 
expressive  of  an  honest  indignation.  "  What  !" 
says  he,  "that  same  Gallatin,  who  was  one  of 
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the  leaders  in  the  western  insurrection  ?"  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  my 
country  friend,  in  not  perceiving  that  such  a 
circumstance  was  the  highest  proof  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's patriotism,  and  the  only  one  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  suffrages  of  his  constituents. 
"  No  wonder,"  says  the  farmer,  "  that  he  wants 
to  stt)p  the  wheels  of  government.  I  wish  he'd 
a{ tempt  to  stop  the  wheels  of  my  waggon  as  I 
am  going  down  hill."  "God  forgive  me!"  (says 
Cobbett)  "  but  I  believe  I  said  Amen." 

Such  is  the  man,  whom  Mr.  JcflTerson  after- 
vvards  thought  fit  to  appoint  to  the  important 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !  That  Mr. 
Gallatin  possesses  great  financial  talents  is  the 
oidy  apology  that  can  be  urged  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's defence,  for  bestowing  an  office  of  so  much 
trust  on  a  foreigner,  and  a  traitor  to  his  adopted 
country. 


MR.  DUANE. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's protegei^Sj  I  may  as  well  go  through  with 
the  list,  and  let  the  reader  into  the  knowledge 
of  such  men  as  Duane,  Tom  Paine,  &c.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  Ame- 
rica for  her  sins ;    that  hordes  of  revolutionary 
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Sansculottes  and  rebellious  Irishmen  have  landed 
upon  her  coasts,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  her 
citizens  by  their  pernicious  principles.  It  is  also 
one  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  that  Mr.  Jelferson  should  have 
associated  with  such  men,  and  even  taken  them 
iinJer  his  care  and  patronage.  Men  who  have 
been  denounced  by  their  own  countries  as  traitors 
cuid  rebels,  and  who  have  endeavoured  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  discord,  even  among* 
those  who  have  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  fostered  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
But  this  is  the  ''Age  of  Reason,''  says  Paine 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  accounts  for  every 
thing:  tliat  is  otherwise  unaccountable  ! 

These  protegees  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  are  thus  described  by  the  authors 
of  the  Echo  : 


"  Who  are  the  men,  whose  voice  is  heard 

Whose  wishes,  or  whose  will  revered  ? 

Who  are  the  powers,  these  slates  obey  ? 

Wliat  sovereign  is't  that  holds  the  sway  ? — 

— —  A  foreign,  outcast,  needy  brood. 

Blighted  with  crimes  and  ripe  for  blood — 

That  rtnegado,  gallows  train, 

Which  France  and  Ireland  from  their  dungeons  drain, 

Ajk!  showers,  with  a  profusive  hand, 

I  ike  Eg, pi's  plagues  upnn  our  land. 
Who  teal  oi.r  letters,  rob  our  stores  ? 

Who  lurk  with  hrebrands  round  our  doors  • 
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Wlio  plunder  records  of  the  state. 
The  virtuous  blast,  belie  the  great  ?— 

A  foreign,  outcast,  needy  brood. 

Blighted  with  crimes  and  ripe  for  blood.— 

These  are  the  miserable,  worthless  tool.;, 

By  which  the  proud  Virginian  rule.s. 

In  myriads,  lo  !  the  miscreaiUs  come. 

In  search  of  freedom  and  of  rum.  ; 

Scarce  do  their  foot.steps  reach  the  strand, 

Scarce  do  they  press  the  fated  land. 

Ere  their  whole  souls  with  freedom  burn, 

And  convicts  into  patriots  turn  : 

On  posts  their  greedy  optics  fix, 

Fir'd  with  th'  spark  of  '  seventy -s\x,' 

Call  Adams,  Jay,  and  Elsworth  tories, 

Rob  Washington  of  all  his  glories. 

Claim  for  their  own,  our  revolution. 

And  fondly  brood  the  constitution." 

Such  are  those  patriot  heroes  from  France  and 
Iielaud,    who  have   claimed  America  for   their 
country  ;  and  such  is  Mr.  Duaue.  This  gentlcma7i 
^vho.se  real  name  is  Dunn,  is  by  birth  an  Irish- 
iimn,  and  rrom  some  cause  or  other  best  known 
to  himself,  attempted   to  seek  an  honest   liveli- 
hood ill  tlic  East  Indies.  There  he  became  editor 
of  ;i  paper,  and  lived  quiet  enough,  until  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  country  by  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, for  attempting  to  create  a  rebellion.  From 
thence  he  emigrated  to  the  land  of  liberty  in  the 
\^  est,   in  order  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  the 
good  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  among  whom 
he  considered  there  was  room  for  improvement, 
notwithstanding  they  had  declared  themselves  to 
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be  "  the  most  cnlightC7icd people  under  the  sun." 
Whether  Mr.  Duaiie,  on  his  way  to  America, 
touched  at  any  of  fhe  enlightened  portsol"  France, 
I  know  not;  but  he  certainly  arrived  in  the 
United  States  full  charged  with  revolutionary 
combustibles. 

He  had  not  long  settled  himself  at  Philadel- 
phia before  he  began  to  instruct  "  the  most 
enlightened  people  under  the  sun,"  by  publishing 
several  seditious  and  inflammatory  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  General  Washington.  He  also  at- 
tended constantly  in  the  Congress  hall  to  catch 
every  syllable  that  might  be  twisted  and  tortured 
to  suit  his  purposes,  until  he  was  at  length  turned 
out  of  the  hall,  and  forbidden  to  enter  it,  on 
account  of  his  insolence  to  one  of  the  federal 
members.  Tliese  things,  however,  tended  to 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  ''the  most  en- 
lightened partu"  in  that  country,  and  he  soon 
after  became  editor  of  the  "  JNIerchant's  Adver- 
tiser." This  he  conducted  for  some  time,  until 
lie  quarrelled  with  the  proprietor,  respecting 
some  money  transactions;  for  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  "  sta..nch  patriot,"  yet  patriots  must 
eat! 

From  that  time  Mr.  Duane  has  gradually 
risen  into  public  notoriety,  and  for  several  years 
past  has  been  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
.Aurora,  which  was  a  kind  of  American  JMoni- 
leur,  during  Mr.  Jeflerson's  Presidency.      The 
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question  of  "  Who  steal  our  Idlers  ?'*  as  appears 
in  the  few  linos  which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
Echo,  applies  parlicularly  to  this  gentleman,  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  The  most  recent  trans- 
action, however,  of  this  nufure  was  during  the 
discussion  of  the  difierenccs  hctwcen  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  sonic  time  before  Mr.  Rose's 
arrival  in  that  count. y  ;  when  some  dispatclies 
from  England,  directed  to  Mr.  Er»kine  our  mi- 
nister, by  some  mischance,  or  other,  found  their 
way  into  Mr.  Duane*s  hands:  wliether  he  opened 
them  or  not,  I  have  not  fieard  ;  but  applicatioa 
was  made  to  him  for  the  dispatches,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Erskine.  This 
he  refused  to  cou.ply  with,  and  had  the  effrontery 
to  send  them  several  hundred  miles  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  then  at  his  seat  at  Mouticello. 
The  President,  however,  immediately  forwarded 
them  to  our  minister  in  the  same  state  as  they  were 
sent  to  hih),  without  presuming  to  examine  their 
contents. 

Since  then,  Mr.  )3uane  has  been  appointed 
colonel  in  the  new  regular  army  that  was  raised 
by  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  by  those  very 
people  who  were  so  loud  in  their  outcries  against 
a  sta-idingarmy,  during  IVIr.  Adams's  Presidencv, 
Thus,  instead  of  receiving  a  rehuke  from  the  Pic- 
sident  for  his  excessive  in>pudence,  he  has  b(  (  n 
rewarded  with  a  lucrative  and  liorwuraJjlc  coii.- 
iuiission  ! 
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This  infamous  and  generally  despised  cha- 
racter resides  in  Brooni-strcct,  Bowery-road, 
New  York;  his  last  asylum  in  this  world,  and 
which,  but  for  the  unaccountable  weakness  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  he  never  would  have  obtained  in 
the  United  Slates.  lie  lives  secluded  from  all 
respectable  society ;  for  though  there  may  be 
some  who  admire  his  principles,  and  read  his 
works,  yet  they  are  ashamed,  openly,  to  own  his 
acquaintance,  so  that  he  really  is  generally  de- 
spised. The  Americans  have  shown  their  hatred 
of  him  to  such  a  degree  as  evon  to  attempt  his 
assassination,  by  firing  at  him,  as  he  sat  in  his 
parlour.  This  shews  the  detestation  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  hold  the  man, 
who  was  invited  to  spend  his  last  days  there  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "with  prai/ers for  ilie  success  of 
his  useful  labours." 

It  is  said,  by  some,  that  Paine  was  originally  a 
stay-maker  ;  others  assert  that  he  tried  hard  for 
the  priesthood,  but  was  rejected.  Yet  his  de- 
sire for  praijing  was  so  great,  that  for  a  time 
he  actually  became  an  itinerant  preacher  among 
the  methodists.  At  all  events  it  is  certain,  that 
he  was  a  journeyman  printer  under  Franklin, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  in- 
tituled "  Common  Sense.'*     Ah  allusion  to  his 
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(jriginal  profession  is,  however,  made  in  an  anec- 
dote wliicb  is  related  of  him  while  in  France. 
Being  caiiw'ht  one  day  at  a  lady's  feet,  hy  her 
husband,  the  Frenchman,  istoiiished  at  what  he 
saw,  exclaimed,  ''  Fat  clc  devil  he  jjou  doing  Citi- 
zen Paine  ?" — ''  Onlij,"  replii^d  Painc,  *'  mea- 
mrinp:  your  lady  for  a  -pair  of  stays."  The 
Frenchman,  quite  pleased  with  Tom's  answer, 
Ixissed  and  thanked  him  for  his  politeness. 

Painc  being  possessed  of  the  knack  of  writ- 
ing, his  talents  were  called  into  employment  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution^ 
and  he  was  engaged  to  compose  the  pamphlet 
called  Common  Sense,  for  which  he  furnished 
the  language  and  his  employers  the  ideas.  For 
this  piece  of  service  he  received  thirty  dollars. 
The  fame  of  this  work  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  he  afterwards  became  private  Secretary  to 
Laurens,  who  went  to  France  and  Holland  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  the  use  of  Congress.  He 
continued  in  an  official  capacity  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  war,  and  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  promotingtheobjectsof  the  revolution 
by  the  eflforls  of  his  pen. 

Until  he  wrote  his  ''  Rights  of  Man,"  Paine 
was  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  : 
but  that  work  had  no  sooner  made  its  appearance 
in  England,  than  the  name  of  Paine  resounded 
througuout  Europe  and  America.  The  Eng- 
libh  jacobir.s  stared  at  him  at  fust :    he  went  a 
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step  farther  than  they  ever  dreamed  of:  Uia  doc- 
trines, however,  grew  familiar  lo  their  ears :  they 
look  him  under  their  \vi;^,  and  he  made  sure  of 
another  revolution.  This  security  was  his  mis- 
fortune, and  had  nearly  cost  him  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea. 

From  England  Paine  made  his  escape  to  Pari*, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly  :  but  the  Brissotine  faction  being; 
shortly  alter  overturned  by  that  of  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  Paine  was  thrown  into  prison.  That 
he  escaped  the  guillotine  at  that  time,  surprized 
even  himself;  and  for  what  reason  he  was  al- 
lowed the  extraordinary  faiouv  of  passing  his 
days  in  a  dungeon,  will  probably  remain  un- 
known. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  afterwards 
purchased  his  liberty  by  writing  that  infamous 
pamphlet  "  The  Age  of  Reason."  That  it  was 
done  to  make  his  court  to  the  tyrants  of  the  day 
ciiruiot  be  doubted  ;  for  in  all  his  former  works, 
if  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, he  does  it  in  a  decent,  if  not  respectful, 
language.  In  his  Rights  of  Man,  for  instance, 
he  extols  toleration,  and  observes  that  all  rcli- 
gions  are  good  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his 
new-fashioned  study,  a  dungeon,  he  discr)vered 
that  thcij  -were  all  had,  or  at  least  the  Christian 
religion,  and  it  was  of  the  divers  denominations 
of  that  religion  that  he  before  pretended  to  speak. 
Paine  in  his  endeavours  to  demolish  the  Christian 
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religion,  ?lionltl  certainly  have  offered  something 
better  in  its  strad  ;  for  \vhere  is  the  sense,  in 
comhaiing;  a  religion,  calculated  to  console  the 
ailiicted,  to  administer  hope  to  the  dying,  and 
to  regenerate  the  heart,  when  a  better  is  not  pro- 
duced ?  but  he  wrote  to  save  his  neck  from  the 
jruillotine  ! 

His  fate  in  France  was  nearly  what  it  was  in 
America ;  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
employ  him,  he  sunk  into  neglect.  Happy  if  be 
could  have  ceased  eating,  when  his  insurrection 
talents  became  useless  ;  but  as  he  could  not,  he 
continued  to  write,  and  afterwards  produced  the 
second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  Those  who 
prefer  a  few  ^ears  of  life  to  every  thing  else,  may 
find  an  excuse  for  this  degraded  man  :  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  of  us  to  say  how  we  should  act 
at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  But  the  diabolical 
spirit  of  Paine  was  sufficiently  exemplified  even 
when  that  terror  was  removed.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  directory  recommending,  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish executed  Irishmen  with  French  commissions, 
that  the  French  should  execute  such  Irish  as 
they  might  take  with  English  commissions.  He 
also  otfered  his  best  wishes,  and  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  at  the  same  time  declarinji*,  that  until 
tliat  nation  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
France,  there  could  be  neither  peace  for  the 
continent,  nor  libertij  for  an  enslaved  people. 
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"  Froiii  that  time,"  says  an  American  writer, 
"'  Paine  was  only  seen  and  known  as  a  drunken 
blackguard  in  the  streets,  or  heard  of  in  the 
stews  and  garrets  of  Paris.  And  as  order  and 
religion  gained  ground  in  France,  the  name  of 
Paine  became  everyday  more  and  more  abhorred 
by  men  of  character,  and  consequently  by  men  in 
power.  Without  any  prospect  of  laborini;*  again 
successfully  in  his  vocation  of  beguiling  the  un- 
informed, or  of  urging  to  deeds  of  wickedness 
and  bloodshed,  the  corrupted  portion  of  hu 
fellow  men  in  that  country,  lie  began  to  give 
himself  up  as  a  lost  atom.  In  this  situation,  a 
situation  truly  miserable  to  infernal  spirits,  did 
he  receire  the  consoling  and  affectionate  letter 
from  our  philosophic  President,  *  ivritten  in  the 
casij  confidence  of  old  acqiiahilance,  cordially  in- 
viting him  to  the  bosom  of  his  country,  with 
prayers  for  the  'success  of  Iiis  useful  labours  \' 
Gracious  Heaven  !"  continues  the  writer, 
"  that  ever  1  snould  have  advocated  the  view? 
of  such  a  man  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
union  ! 

"  It  is  upon  our  own  records,"  says  the  saimc 
writer,  "  that  Paine  was  cashiered  and  dcgradcil 
for  perfidy  of  conduct,  while  boldiug*  an  ollice  of 
confidential  trust,  under  the  old  Coiurtess  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  he 
had  outlived,  in  this  country,  every  thing  likr 
reputation   or   respectability   of  character  ;  raid 
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that  he  was  all  but  kicked  out  of  every  honour- 
able or  respectable  company  in  Philadelphia,  be- 
fore he  went  to  Europe.  Notwithstanding  these 
things,  circumstances  well  known  to  our  presi- 
dent, and  notwithstanding  he  afterwards  became, 
every  day  he  lived,  more  and  more  conspicuouily 
'  infamous  for  his  many  crimes,'  still  he  hai 
found,  not  only  favour  and  countenance,  but  pro- 
tection in  the  arms  of  the  man,  whom  the  evil 
n-fnius  of  America,  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
j;hiced  in  her  presidential  chair." 

Nothiiii;-  has  tended  so  much  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Jcflerson  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  his  invit- 
ing Paine  to  settle  in  the  United  States.  Even 
his  own  party  have  condemned  it,  and  shewn  their 
displeasure,  by  tioafing  Paine  with  the  most  un- 
qualilied  contempt.  During  the  first  month  or 
t\Yo  of  the  embargo,  Mr.  JeiTerson  was  weak 
(.no ugh  to  write  Paine  a  letter,  respecting  the 
state  of  public  affairs;  this  was  published  in  the 
"  Public  Advertiser/*  a  paper  in  which  Paioe 
hrts  some  concern.  All  the  democratic  party, 
who  had  any  regard  for  their  reputation,  refused 
to  ffive  credit  to  it,  and  said  that  Mr.  Jeflfersoo, 
however  he  might,  from  humanity,  have  givea 
Paine  the  liberty  of  residing  in  the  country,  ht 
would  not  degrade  himself  by  holding  a  corre- 
spondence with  him,  Paine,  however,  persisted 
that  he  did  receive  the  letter,  and  offered  to  pro- 
dure  the  original  :   but  it  was  sent  hiin  in  GVnJi- 
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deuce.  He  atknowlc<lged  he  had  done  wrong  in 
publisiiing'  it ;  but  it  was  to  ease  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which,  at  that  time,  were  distracted 
by  a  variety  of  rumours. 

Paine  bus  lately  petitioned  Congress  tor  a  re- 
muneration of  his  services  during;  the  revolution- 
ary war  ;  and  says,  that  he  then  threw  away  ta- 
lents that  would  have  made  his  fortune.  The  pc- 
tition  is  very  peremptory,  and  concludes  with 
stating',  that  if  they  refuse  to  recompense  him  foi 
bis  services,  "  It  will  not  tell  well  in  historij."  Paitip 
is  right  in  this  respect ;  but  his  rccompew-jj 
should  be  jusL  suflicicnt  to  procure  him  a  halter. 

The  Public  Advertiser  frequently  contain* 
private  letters  from  England,  addressed  to  Paine: 
whgrfiin  the  people  of  that  country  are  repre- 
lented  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
momf  nt ;  either  in  a  iitate  of  insurrection,  or  sunk 
into  apathy,  bordering  on  de=^pair.  They  also 
«tate  thiit  he  hua  miiny  friends  in  England.  These 
letters,  hovveifiM',  appear  to  be  mere  fabrications, 
or  the  iiatterii!i»;  eflnsions  of  some  factious  denia- 
gogue ;  for  I  belitve  at  tiiis  day,  Paine  wonld 
find  it  a  ditlicult  niatter  to  get  one  man  of  re- 
•p^ctability  in  any  country,  (save  and  except 
Mr.  Jetl'crion)  to  own  acquaintance  with  him 
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THO^IAS  ADDIS  EMMETT. 

Thomas  Aodis  Ewmltt  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Eminctt,  formerly  nix  eminent  pliysieian  in 
Ireland  ;  and  was  originally  hroucUt  up  to  his  fa- 
ther's profession;  but  in  1787  iie  ])ecame  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Mid<l!e  Temple,  London,  and  was 
iiclmitted  a  barrister  in  the  Irish  Courts  in  1790. 
Dr.  Enimctt  had  two  other  sons.  Temple  and 
Robert.  The  former  who  was  bred  up  to  tlie 
law,  died  at  an  early  age  ;  und  the  latter  fell  a 
vietim  <o  revolulionary  principles,  being*  e.ie- 
ewted  in  Dublin,  in  ISO.'J,  on  account  of  the  in- 
surrection which  terminated  in  the  deatii  of  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice  of   Ireland, 

Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  who  with  his  brothers 
had  always  been  attached  to  detiiocratic  princi- 
})les,  joi[ied  the  confederacy  of  L  iiitcd  Irishmen, 
ill  1790  and  1791  ;  which  ultiiyately  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  The  event  ot  that  unhappy 
contest  is  well  known  ;  and  Mr.  Ivnmott,  toge- 
ther with  Arthur  O'Connor,  Dr.  iM'Nevin,  and 
other  leading*  revolutionists,  were  apprehended^ 
and  imprisoned  in  Fort  George,  in  Scotland. 

During  the  peace  of  1802,  Mr.  Emmett,  and 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-prisonera,  were  liberated, 
and  allowed  to  reside  in  France.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir,  however,  true  to  democratic  princi- 
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pies,  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  despotic 
tyrpnny  of  Buonaparte^  and  left  the  enslaved 
French,  to  enjoy  freedom  in  America.  There  he 
was  received  by  the  ruling  party  with  congratu- 
lations, and  by  the  federalists  with  civility. 

Mr.  Emniett  has  settled  at  New  York,  and 
practises  as  counsellor  at  law,  with  considerable 
success.  He  is  married,  and  has  several  children  ; 
and  appears  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  be  amiable  in  private  life,  and  emi- 
nent in  his  public  capacity.  Unfortunately  his 
enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  predilection  for 
political  contests^  has  tempted  him  to  mingle  in 
the  disputes  which  distract  and  divide  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  It  is  said  that  he  aspires  to  a 
seat  in  Congress,  and  consequently  adniinisteri 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  prevailing  party,  which 
luckily  for  his  consistency,  happens  to  harmo- 
nize with  his  political  enmity  to  Great  Britain. 
Yet  he  should  have  refrained  from  endeavouring 
to  widen  the  breach,  in  a  city  where  he  has  ex- 
perienced so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 

I  had  an  opportunity  once  of  hearing  him 
plead  in  an  action  brought  by  Messrs.  Wright?, 
Quakers,  against  the  underv  riters  at  New  York. 
It  was  for  the  insurance  of  a  ship  from  New  York 
to  Batavia,  and  back.  On  her  return  voyage, 
the  vessel  was  carried  into  Barbadoco  and  con- 
demned, for  having  sold  two  cables,  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  duck  to  the  Dutch  government  at 
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Batavia,  which  was  considered  as  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  by  supplying  a  belligerent  with  na- 
val stores,  of  whicli  he  was  greatly  in  want.  The 
plea  set  up  was,  "  That  the  Butavian  govern- 
ment being  greatly  distressed  for  those  stores,  and 
understanding  that  such  were  on  board  the  ship, 
insisted  upon  having  them  ;  and  that  the  captain 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  risk  the  safety  of  his 
ship,  by  refusing  thoir  demand."  He,  however, had 
made  neither  protest,  nor  opposition  of  any  kind; 
but  had  erased  the  entry  of  the  sale  of  them, 
which  had  been  made  in  the  log-book,  by  the  mate. 
It  was  the  suspicion  arising  from  the  last  circum- 
stance, that  had  caused  the  detention  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  led  to  its  final  condemnation.  Mr.  Em- 
mett  pleaded  for  the  owners.  His  arguments 
were,  1st.  That  the  surplus  of  naval  stores  car- 
ried out,  were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  and  were  no  more  than  a  fair  proportion  for 
10  long  a  voyage.  2nd.  That  the  necessities  of 
the  Batavian  govcrniiicnt  were  so  urgent,  for  those 
stores,  that  they  valued  them  above  money;  and 
to  have  resisted  their  demand,  would  have  caused 
the  seizure  of  Hie  ship.  ^rd.  That  the  ship  after- 
wards went  from  Batavia  to  the  Isle  of  Bouibon, 
took  in  a  cargfj  and  sailed  for  America,  was  taken 
on  her  passage,  and  condemns '.  by  the  British, 
at  Barbadocs.  He  thereto  <  contp;jdcd,  that 
though  the  foi  mer  cargo  might  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  illegally  dispos^cd  of,  it  did  nut  afiect  the 
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liome  cargo.  4th.  That,  at  all  events,  whether 
(he  condemnation  \v<is  just  or  illciial,  tiie  under- 
writcrt;  insured  risks,  and  ought  to  pay. 

Aveldiet  was  j^ivcn  in  favour  of  the  plaintifis 
for  72,000  dollars.  Emmctt  is  a  plain  drcssiin^ 
Qian,  and  appears  ahont  forty- live  years  of  n<;r, 
He  speaks  Avith  more  vehemov,'  <  than  eloriuenrc, 
and  seems  rather  fond  of  amplification  and  ver- 
bosity. 

The  spectators  in  court  were  murh  pleased 
with  the  decision  of  the  jurv  ;  for  the  under- 
writers will  seldom  pay  the  insurance  upmi  a 
vessel  without  an  iction,  thouf^h  the  case,  per- 
haps, will  hardly  admit  of  a  dispute.  J  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  people  in  the  world  more 
keen  and  shrev»  J  in  business  than  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  or  that  will  yield  up  a  point  that  militates 
against  their  interest^  with  greater  reluctance.  In 
their  transactions  with  each  other^  it  is  often  dia- 
mond cut  diamond,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote:   Mr.  B ^,  an  eminent  merchant, 

expecting  the  arrival    of  a  valuable  vessel  cverv 

day:,  gave  orders  to  Mr.  H ,   an  underwriter, 

for  its  insurance.  In  a  few  hours  after,  news 
were  brought  him,  that  his  vessel  had  gone  ashore 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  Mas  lost  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sandy  Hook.  The  old  gentleman  was  afraid 
the  underwriter  would  get  information  of  it,  he- 
fore  the  insurance  was  made,  and  therefore  sent 
his  clerk  instantly  to  Mr.  II ,  to  say,  that  ii 
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lie  liad  not  filled  up  the  policy,  he  did  not  wish 
liini  to  do  it,  as  there  xvcis  noxv  no  occasion  for 
it.  The  other  heing  ignorant  of  the  fact,  thought 
iliat  the  vessel  had  arrived  safe  in  port,  and  in- 
>«tantlj  replied  that  it  was  already  made  out :  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  but  he  directly  step- 
jied  into  <a  back  room,  made  his  clerk  fill  up  the 
policy,   returned  with   it  to  the  counting-house, 

and  delivered  it  to  Mr.   15 s  cl<  rk.     In   a 

(juarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  learut  that  tlie  vessel 
was  totally  lost,  lie  was  so  mortified  at  the  hitc, 
that  he  refused  to   pay  the   insurance;;    but  Air, 

B brought  an  action  against  him,  and  rc/.'o- 

vcred  the  whole  amount. 


M.  GENET. 

The  intriguing  agents  of  France,  have  bonio  a 
'on«picuous  figure  in  America  ever  since  the 
riench  revolution.  Not,  however,  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  nation  who  resided  in  the  states, 
Ij-iore  that  event,  were  more  honest,  or  less  dan- 
}!;t!rous ;  hut  they  certaiidy  were  more  di-crcet  in 
(he  management  of  their  intrigues,  and  less  in- 
:ol<'ut  in  their  conduct  to  the  goverimient.  We 
aie  in  possession  of  sutlicient  documents  to  prove 
that  France,  while  she  was  assisting  the  Ameri- 
iiins  to  tlinw  ofl'  the  English  yoke,  was  secretly 
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employed  in  endeavouring;  to  purchase  ihe  colo- 
nies for  herself.  Her  agents  were  scattered  over 
the  country;  and  the  dispositions  of  the  leading 
men  were  sounded  by  every  nrtiOcc  that  intrigue 
could  invent.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  Great  Britain,  General  Washington  pre- 
sided at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  saved  his  coun- 
try from  becoming  the  t^>oI,  perhaps  the  icillhiir 
instrument  of  France.  lUncc  it  appears  tliat 
the  United  States,  even  from  the  very  hour  ot 
bjr  independence,  has  been  in  danger  from  the 
insidious  alliance  and  friendship  of  France  ;  and 
that  the  numerous  intriguers  wlio  have  sprung 
up  since  the  French  revolution,  arc  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  their  kind  who  have  made 
their  appearance  in  that  country.  They  ha^e 
onl}  rendered  themselves  and  their  objorts  more 
notorious,  by  their  bold  and  insolent  conduct. 

The  first  an  .  most  impudent  ambassad<^r  from 
revolutionary  Franee,  was  ]M.  Genet ;  who  ar- 
rived in  America  in  1793.  The  Freneh  revolu- 
tion had,  by  this  time,  disposed  all  the  factious. 
and  discontented  part  of  the  Amcrieans  to  r>- 
pouse  the  cause  of  France,  who  had  just  dee! art  d 
war  against  England.  The  altail'incnt  of  liu? 
federal  government  to  a  paeifie  syptein,  was  weli 
known  in  France.  Genet  was  f'u^refpri'  ipf^fviicted. 
in  case  he  should  not  bo  able  1j  f!;;i!;<'  this  atiat'v 
ment,  cither  by  promises  or  tlircats.  t(*  apply  liinv 
self  to  the  sovcra'i^n   p'\''pli'   therrisdvcs;    wbo^f 
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partiality,  it  had  been  rrprcsentcd,  ami  with  too 
much  truth,  had  received  a  stroiiir  bias  in  favour 
of  the  usurpers.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
acting  in  tlio  last  resort,  he  tiisembarked  at  a 
point  the  most  distant  from  tlii^  r-'it  of  ^;overn- 
mcnt,  that  he  might  have  it  in  iiis  power  to  act 
on  soiiie  part  of  the  people  at  least,  before  tlic 
sentiments  of  their  government,  respecting  him 
and  his  mission,  were  known  :  he  accordingly 
landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  vhcre  he 
knew  the  people  were  prepared  to  receive  him 
witli  open  arms. 

No  sooner  was  Genet  on  shore,  than  he  began 
to  exercis(5'his  powers  as  sovereign  of  the  country. 
He  commissioned  land  and  sea  ofhcers  to  make 
\7ar  upon  the  Spanish  and  the  English  ;  he  fitted 
out  privateers,  and  opened  rendezvous'  for  the 
enrolling  both  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  French 
tlaa:  was  seen  wavini;*  from  the  windows  in  this 
isans-rnlottc  rity,  jus.  as  if  it  had  been  a  sea-port 
of  Frauio.  Ccnet  was  sent  expressly  to  engijge 
the  counlrvto  take  a  part  in  the  war,  and  siu'h 
was  his  eontcmpt  lor  the  government,  that  he 
did  nvA  look  upon  ils  consent  as  a  thing  worth 
;isking  for,  or  llMiiiiinr:  about. 

After  remainii'g  at  Cbarlesjon  from  the  9th  ia 
the  lOll)  of  April,  17J:>,  t!ie  sros-rnlollc  nn-ps 
rlipl'jvutliqiie  mar(  lied  nlf  for  Pliihulelphia,  wiierr 
it  arrived  on  lln;  Dth  of  May.  His  recrplinn,  by 
the  Jacobin  p:n  <\  in  (liai  city,  e\ .  .^ded  all  bounds 
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of  propriety  processions^  dinner?^  s^liitcF,  and 
entertainments  of  various  kinvis,  were  given  in 
honour  of  the  event ;  all  the  .^'reiich  rrvoln- 
lioiiury  songs  were  snng";  and  citizens  of  all 
descriptions,,  hu;li  and  low,  lich  and  poor,  frater- 
nize?, and  jL;ot  drunk  touctli:  r. 

Tiic  citizen  niinisler,  however,  was  very  form- 
ally received,  and  achnowledg^cil  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity  by  the  pposidcnt  of  tlic  United  States. 
Tl»erc,  indeed,  his  reception  was  not  quite  so 
va-ni.  He  alterwards  comj.lained,  that  the  first 
c'.'rt'.rt  v.hich  struck  liis  eye  in  the  chamber,  wa% 
il'c  !)ast  of  Louis  X\  I.  Tiiis  silent  reproof, 
ich  niusl,  however,  be  attributed  to  mere  ac- 
cident, stung"  the  insolent  C»enet  to  the  soul:  but 
a  cold  re^i-ption  was  not  the  rub  that  Cenet 
in(»st  complained  of.  "^I'lie  federal  government, 
informed  of  his  hold  beginnings  at  Charleston, 
made  no  doi'.ht  that  his  instructions  went  to  the 
enii'a  >•  it  in  war.  Indeed  these  instruction;* 
were  m.ide  ki'.owu  fiot.i  tlie  moment  of  his  land- 
ing-; and  il  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  had  con- 
sideial.le  inlluencc  on  the  conduct  (?f  General 
Wuhliiiigfon,  \>ho  thereupon  iaaued  a  proclama- 
lion  of  neulralily. 

"^/'liis  w  ise  and  drtermined  f>t;'p,  (icners  mas- 
ters had  not  fore ,.  en  ;  or,  if  they  did  rt)resee  it, 
tliey  were  not  aware  that  it  would  be  taken  he- 
forelheir  missionary  could  find  time  to  make  his 
warlike  proposals  to  the  government.     This  wafe 
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liuiravoiir  (o  (iraw  (lie  old  general  fioiii  his 
i;ioiiiKl;  neitiKU-  promi-ci  «.gi'  tliicats  had  any  et- 
k-tt  upon  liim  ;  and  Cm. {if  I  s  ion  found  tijat  he 
!)ail  no  hope  but  in  rouziiig  {!ie  people  to  oppoie 
their  ii;oseinnjent. 

A  man  of  more  penetration  than  Genet  might 
have  conceiveti  sneh  a  project  feajsible,  from  the 
violent  partial  it  v  tliat.  vwiy  vherc  appeared  to- 
wards tiie  Fieneli;  and  !>(  in  t!iC  little  rcsptnt 
testified  for  the  opinion  of  the  i^overff^ncnt.  Re- 
sides tlie  antifedM'al  p.irty  hi^aan  to  appear  witli 
more  l)ohlncss  than  ever,  (ienet  was  eontinually 
s»ti  rounded  witli  them  ;  and  as  they  sigiied  for 
nothing'  so  mueh  as  for  war,  t!iey  strengthened 
him  in  the  opinion  that  the  people  would  ulti- 
mately decide  in  his  favotn-. 

"  But  there  wanted,"  .>ays  C.>}.ljett,  'Somethin 
like  a  regular  plan  to  unite  Ihcii  fuet «,  and  bring' 


them   to  act  in  concert. 
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there,  were  nothiu/;-  at  ail.   'i'he  drunkard: 
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went  home,  snorted  tliem«.elve:«  isober 
turned  to  their  employmeiits.  It  wa^  not  a-  in 
France,  where  a  sin;.';ie  tap  upon  a  druci  I(  ;id 
would  assend)l(;  r(7/n^/(7c  enou;'}i  <'>  t)vertiii-;  t'oj*\ 
tc'ileral  governtnents  in  the  space  of  hill'  a  uii'.ht 
In  America,  there  e.visted  all  the  matt'ii;*!^  lor  a 
revolu'*on,  buttlicvwere  scattered  here  and  tlurr  : 
afliliatcd    clubs   were   wanting-   to    render   tL  u* 
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compact  and  manageable^,  as  occasion  might  de- 
mand. 

Genet  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  give  the 
American  Jacobins  the  same  name  that  had  been 
assumed  by  those  in  France ;  that  would  have 
been  too  glaring  an  imitation.  Deniocrafic  was 
thought  less  oHen,  ive^  and  therefore  adopted 
The  mother-club  in  America,  met  at  Philadelphia 
(the  then  seat  of  government)  on  the  3rd  of  Julv, 
1793,  about  six  or  seven  weeks  alter  Genet '!s  ar- 
rival in  that  city,  during  which  time,  it  is  well 
ascertained,  more  than  tweiihj  thousand  louis  d'ors 
had  been  distributed. 

As  to  those  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  democrats,  speaking  of  them  generally, 
they  were  very  little  esteemed,  either  as  private 
or  public  characters.  Few  of  them  were  men  of 
property,  and  such  as  were,  owed  their  posses- 
sion to  some  casual  circumstance,  rather  than  to 
family,  industry,  or  talents.  The  bulk  of  polili- 
cal  reformers  is  ahvciJ/s  coDipoaed  of  needij,  dis- 
contented men,  too  indolent  or  intpatieiit  to  ad- 
'cance  themselves  1/  fair  and  honest  means,  and 
too  amhiliousto  remain  quiet  in  obsciiriti/.  Such^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  those  who  ap- 
peared among  tiie  leaders  of  the  American  ja- 
cobins. 

The  eflcct^  of  the  institution  soon  became  ap- 
parent from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other.     The  bla^o  did  not  indeed  communicate 
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itself  with  siidi  rapidity  as  it  had  done  in  France, 
nor  did  it  rage  with  so  much  fury  when  it  had 
caught ;  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  nature 
of  t]ic  materials,  and  not  to  any  want  of  art  or 
malice  on  tlie  part  of  the  incendiaries.  The 
Americans  are  phleg:matic,  slow  to  act,  extremely 
cautious,  and  difficult  to  be  discovered.  How- 
ever, such  was  the  indefatigableness  of  the  de- 
mocratic clubs,  that  more  enmity  to  the  general 
government  was  excited  in  the  space  of  six 
months  than  was  raised  against  the  colonial  go- 
vernment at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
peiwlence. 

The  leading  object  was  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  a  close  imitation  of  the  French  revolutionists. 
Every  act,  or  expression,  that  bore  the  marks  of 
politenesi  or  gentility,  soon  began  io  be  looked 
upon  ( to  use  their  own  words)  as  a  sort  oUeze re- 
publicanism. All  the  new-fangled  terms  of  the  re- 
t^enerated  French  were  introduced  and  made  use 
of.  The  word  citizen,  that  stalking-horse  of 
modern  liberty-men,  became  almost  as  common 
in  America  as  in  France  ;  and  people  began  io 
he-citizen  each  other  with  as  much  familiarity  as 
the  red-headed  ruffians  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

The  citizens  of  France  had  just  given  si.^nal 
proof  of  their  patriotic  valour,  in  making  war 
upon  the  old  busts  and  statues  of  their  kings 
and  nobles;  and  those  of  America   were  deter- 
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ruined  not  to  be  bcliind-li.ind   witli   them,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their   power.      Lf)rd  Chal ham's  statiic, 
erected  by  the  people  of  Charleston,   South  Ca- 
rolina, as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  the  part  h(> 
took  w  pleading  the  cause  of  Americ.,  \va^  drawji 
up  into  the  air,  by  means  of  jack   and  piillies, 
and  absolutely  luuii^cd,   not  until  it  \vas  dead,  but 
till  the  head  scparaUd  fi-otii  the  hodii.     A  statu.- 
of  his  lordship  \vhicli  had  also   bec!5   erected   ;it 
New  York,   in  honoiw  of  his  interference  in   f;i- 
vour  of  the  American"^,   was  ;i!so  bchi'ndr'i.  aiitl 
the  materials  of  which    it  was  couipustHl.   wee 
employed  in  the    erection,   not    of  ;i  teni'Mt    n 
Fame,  but  a  temple  of  Cluaciiia  !  The  siatui' .. 
Lord  Bottetourt,  a  ]»icce  of  exquisite  woiknij:.- 
ship,  which    stood    in   the  town-house  of   Yt  i-.- 
liamsburgh,    in  Virginia,    was    heliead^d  by  tli. 
students  of  that  place  ;  and  every  mark  of  indiij^- 
nity  such  as  ignoble  minds  can  shcwj   was  hcap<:ii 
on  the  resemblance  of  a  man  to  whom  tht^  fathei  < 
of  these  students  had  yielded  all  possible    tcsii- 
mony  of  love  and  esteem.     Several   streets  were 
also  re-baptized,  and  every   little  lar.o  or  alicv, 
that  bore  the  marks  of  royalty  in  its  name,  \v;is 
christened  by  some  title  more  appropriate  to  tiie 
sentiments  of  the  day. 

The  delirium  seized  even  the  wtmien  ami  chil- 
dren;  and  the  former  began  to  talk  about  li- 
berty and  equality  in  agood  masculine  style.  A 
third  part  of  the  children,  at  least,  were  decuraleil. 
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like  Uieir  wise  sirc^,  in  tii-coloiued  cockades. 
"  Dansons  la  Carmai^jioJc,"  pronounced  in 
broken  accent,  was  rrlioed  fl»roii(;li  every  street 
and  alley  of  Pliiladclphia,  both  by  boys  and  g'irli. 
Some  ina^cnious  democratic  poet,  had  composed 
the  following  lines 

"   Ijiglislinuii  no  hi))>.  ;';]■  ;n<', 
Kix'uchitju  light  lor  liboiiy." 

This  distich^  vviiich  at  oucc  shews  the  prc- 
Viiiiina;  scniimcnts,  and  caIjioIIs  an  instance  ol 
that  kind  of  jariron  N\ui«.h  v\  us  hrcome  fashion- 
aide,  \vaJchaiint(^d  about  by  younj^-  and  old.  Nor 
were  marks  of  fcrt)ciiy  wantiiMv.  At  a  dinner 
at  Philadelphia,  ( Jit  which,  it  i-^  said,  Governor 
MiiUin  was  present)  a  rousU'd  pig;  became  the 
rej)resenlative  of  Louis  the  X\  illi,  and  it  being 
the  anniversijry  of  his  ujurdor,  the  })ig's  head 
was  severed  from  his  bo«.iy,  then  carried  round 
to  efich  of  th(!  partv,  who,  afler  j.daciiig  the  li- 
birly  cap  Oii  his  ow:i  head,  pronouiiced  the  word 
tyranl,  and  i»,ave  O.e  poor  LUle  ^-runter's  head, 
;i  cljoj)  with  his  knife. 

h  is  but jusf,  howtvtir,  to  observe,  that  a  very 
i';reat  majority  of  the  peoj)ie  of  Anieri(!a  ab- 
horred these  demonstrations  of  a  sanii^uinary 
spirit;  nor  would  it  be  going  t(;0  far  to  assert, 
tluit  two-thirds  of  the  democrats  wevcfjrcigners, 
landed  in  the  United  States  since  the  war.  'I'he 
-rharge  that  attaches  to  the  people  in  general,  is^ 
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that  (liege  things  were  suiieied  to  pass  unr^- 
proved.  The  friends  oi'  order  and  of  humanitj 
were  dilator^y  ;  like  persons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  France,  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  till 
the  sons  of  equality  caviio  to  cut  their  throats ; 
and  if  they  ha\e  finally  escaped,  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  mere  chance^  or  to  any  thing'  rather 
than  their  own  exertions. 

W  liilc  the  democratic  societies  were  thus  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  people,  familiarizing 
them  to  insurrection  and  blood.  Genet  was  not 
idle.  He  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  troop 
of  horse,  enlisted  and  embodied  in  Philadelphia. 
These  were  in  general  Frcndunen,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  but  they  were  intended  to  act  either 
on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  as  occasion  might 
icquire. 

As  the  democrats  increased  in  strength  and 
impudence,  other  men  grew  timid.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  whisper  his  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  :  every  one,  even  of  their 
most  savage  acts  was  applauded  :  robbery  and 
murder  were  called  national  justice  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  France.  The  people,  properly  so 
called,  were  cowed  down,  and  thiui;?  s(  fined  a^ 
ripe  for  a  revolution  there,  as  they  were  in  Fja.tce 
in  the  month  of  July,  17  JO.  • 

The  country  was,  however,  happily  saved  ffonni 
this  dreadful  scourge  by  the  hasty  indiscretion  of 
the  French  minister.  The  light-headed  Frenchman 
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■v^as  intoxicated  with  his  success^  and  conceived 
that  the  moment  was  arrived  for  him  to  set  the 
government  at  defiance,  and  call  on  the  people 
for  support :  hut  no  sooner  had  he  expressed 
bis  intention  of  "  appealing  from  the  president  to 
the  sovereign  people/'  than  he  found  he  had  been 
too  sanguine. 

Genet's  insolence  produced  a  complaint  on 
the  part  of  tho  American  goveftinient,  which  ter- 
minated n\  lis  recal:  but  Genet  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  bloody  scenes  that  were  acting  in 
France  to  venture  to  return  there,  particularly 
since  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  mission. 
He  therefore  preferred  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  had  already  married  into  a  re- 
spectable American  famil}',  and  retired  to  a  plan- 
tation in  the  country,  which  he  had  purchased 
with  some  of  his  revolutionarv  louis  d'ors. 


A  LEXANDER  JAMES  DALLAS 

This  man,  who  figured  away  in  Americk 
during  the  French  revolutionary  mania,  as  the 
tool  of  Genet,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
democratic  society,  is  thus  mentioned  by  an 
American  writer  : 

"  This  famous  saos-cullotte  is  a  Creole  of  Ja-' 
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maica,  siSnt  to  England  by  the  bounty  of  a  re- 
lation^ where  he  was  educated.  What  lessons 
he  received  there,  we  can  only  judge  of,  by  tlie 
fruit  they  produced.  If  they  were  those  of  mo- 
itility  and  political  integrity,  they  must  have 
been  perverted  by  the  natural  depravity  of  hi? 
mind.  He  there  married  a  decent  woman,  and 
wlua  of  age,  returned  *o  Jamaica;  but  finding 
the  climate  of  the  tropics  not  suited  to  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  of  his  brain,  he  came 
here  with  his  wife,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Stewart  Dallas,  and  his  family,  under  all  the 
appearances  of  wretchedness  and  poverty',  natu- 
rally produced  by  the  indolence  and  vices  of  an 
unsettled  life.  Stcv/art  soon  found  he  could  not 
get  bread  to  eat  here,  and  returned  (o  the  island, 
where  expensive  clothing  and  u  infer  fuel  were 
not  necessary. 

'•  Our  hero's  resources  were  more  fruitful : 
he  hired  a  garret,  where  he  snuu'ged  it  in  a  cheap 
way,  with  his  wife  and  child.  Here,  by  writing 
a  ballad  now  and  then,  for  the  poetical  retailers 
of  the  streets ;  making  once  in  a  while,  a  sea- 
man's will,  and  acting,  occasionally,  as  a  copyist 
for  a  low-priced  conveyancer,  he  made  shift  to 
provide  a  scanty  supply  of  victuals ;  tlic  rent  was 
left  to  chance.  Very  fortunately  for  him,  and 
unfortunately  for  this  poor  state,  some  favour- 
able incident  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Halkm  and  Henry,  proprietors  of  the  old  the- 
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nire,  who  took  him  into  pay  on  low  wages,  to 
write  J»quibs  for  Ihera,  and  puff  up  their  pieces; 
besides  which,  he  used  to  act,  in  emergencies^  as 
deputy  prompter. 

"  This  bettered  his  circumstances ;  but  so 
prone  was  he  to  pleasure  and  vanity,  that  the 
hard-earned  acquisitions  of  a  mouthy  would  be 
liiid  out,  witli  the  addition  of  what  little  credit 
he  could  procure  for  domestic  supplies,  in  a 
dance  and  supper,  for  a  Saturday  night  (after 
he  had  got  a  set  of  down-stair's  rooms)  in  order 
to  support  his  consequence  with  a  few  fashion- 
able acquintance  he  had  addness  enough  to  mix 
with,  though  in  the  ensuing  week,  his  house 
would  be  assailed  for  debts  under  forty  shillings, 
without  number.  In  this  way,  however,  he  rub- 
bed along  by  hook  or  by  crook,  sometimes  with 
ii  full  board,  at  other  times  with  an  empty  one ; 
until,  most  fortunately  for  him,  the  federal  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  proposed  for 
public  discussion. 

*'  As  no  hirelings  were  wanted  by  thetespect- 
able  citizoni  and  people  of  property,  he  instarllly 
drclarcd  for  the  opi)osition.  Here,  he  first  made 
himself  noticed  bv  the  vociferation  of  his  howl- 
ings,  and  by  the  Billingsgate  invective  of  his 
writing.  This,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  his  frientl^ 
Genet,  **  was  a  grand  movement  for  Dallas. 
Our  democrats  sron  discovered  he  \fonld  make 
!iu  active  tool,  and  be  an  useful  initrumeot  iu 
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their  hands.  Governor  Mifflin,  therefore,  toot 
him  into  patronage,  and  brought  him  forward 
into  public  life,  as  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsijlvania.  It  was,  however,  pri- 
vately understood  between  them,  that  he  was 
also  to  be  the  governor's  secretary,  that  is,  lo 
write  his  speeches  and  answers,  to  scandalize  and 
bespatter  his  opponents,  to  fetch,  carry,  and — - 
for  him ;  and  in  short,  do  w  hat  no  one  ^hut  a 
convict,  to  save  his  devoted  neck,  would  have 
condescended  to  undertake.  Various,  however, 
as  were  the  functions  of  his  new  office,  our  hero 
soon  became  expert,  and  followed  up  his  begin- 
nings with  so  much  art  and  impudence,  that  the 
master  was  soon  converted  into  the  man ;  and 
his  excellency,  our  cha&te,  honest,  sober,  and  pa- 
triotic governor,  becams  the  mere  cat's-paw  of 
the  secretary. 

''  In   this  situation  he  came   forward  as  the 
sophistical  supporter  of  that  arch-fiend  Genet, 
and  exerted  all  his  address  to  protect  him  fioni 
the  bold  and  manly  exposure  of  his  base  prac- 
tices, by  Mr.  Jay,  and   Mr.  King  :    the   event, 
however,  sunk  our   secretary  still  more  in  the 
opinion  of  honest  men,  but  attached  him  closer 
to  "  our  Sister  Republic."     He  became  a  French 
advocate  with  a  very  liberal  salary  ;  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  dcmocrajtic  societies  founded  by 
Genet,    and    completely  governed  the  mother- 
•lub  t  thfc  jacobins  rallied  round  him,  and  no 
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one  figured  with  more  ccldt  in  town-meeting 
harangues  to  a  giddy  populace.  Genet  rcconi- 
mended  him  to  Fauchet,  whose  favours  he 
shared,  as  one  of  the  famous  flour  merchants. 
The  cords  of  union  were  drawn  still  closer  be- 
tween him  and  citizen  Adet,  of  blunderbuss- 
memory;  and  it  is  supposed  his  circumstances 
arc  now  so  easv,  that  he  has  had  the  fortitude  to 
keep  clear  of  the  over-drawings  on  the  bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  so  many  of  his  friends 
were  concerned. 

"  He  has  since  figured  as  the  abuser  of  Pre- 
sident Washington  ,*  the  justifier  of  Munro,  and 
the  defender  of  Blount ;  as  a  constant  para- 
graph ist  for  Bache's  filthy  repository,  and  an 
active  opposer  of  federal  measures  in  every  way. 
This  then  is  the  man.  He  is  part  creoIe,  and 
part  English.  More  French  than  either,  and  so 
variable  are  his  politics,  that  the  highest  bidder 
may  alwayg  be  sure  of  them." 
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Genet  had  no  sooner  been  deprived  of  tii? 
functions  by  the  American  government,  than  he 
was  succeeded  by  others  equally  dangerous,  but 
more  cautious  in  their  intrigues.  The  French 
minister  Fauchet,  trod  exactly  in  Genet's  ytcpe, 
without  venturing  upon  so  much  publicity;  and 
he  left  no  stone  unturned,  in  order  to  involve  the 
States  in  a  war  with  England.  After  him  fol- 
lowed Adet,  a  man  of  equally  dangerous  prin- 
ciples, but  being  thus  in  a  public  capacity,  his 
actions  were  under  considerable  restraint ;  to 
remedy  this,  the  French  directory  employed  nu- 
merous ether  agents  as  spies,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  proscribed  in  their  own  country, 
found  a  favourable  reception  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  treacherous  guests,  was  the  apos- 
tate Bishop  of  Autun,  Talleyrand  de  Peregord. 

"  Talleyrand,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **is 
descended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Peregord,  in  the  South  of  France.  His 
father,  a  younger  brother,  with  a  small  fortune, 
destiiied  his  son,  early  in  life,  for  the  church. 
Before  twenty  years  of  age  he  possessed  several 
rich  abbeys,  and  before  thirty,  was  made  bishop 
of  Autun,  much  against  the  inclination  of  the 
Yirtuous  Louis  XVIth,  who  had  heard  that  the 
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Abbe  de  Peregord  was  one  of  the  most  immoral, 
but  insinuating  roues  and  libertines  in  France. 

*'  When  at  college,  Talleyitnd  shewed  an  early 
genius  for  intrigues^  and  a  strong  propensity  <o 
vice  ;  and,  but  for  the  defect  of  being  lame,  he 
would,  according  to  the  wish  of  his  governors, 
have  disgraced  the  army,  instead  of  scandalizing 
the  church  ;  because  he  was  always  as  great  a 
coward  in  his  private  quarrels,  as  daring  when 
supported  in  his  public  plots.  The  revolution 
found  him  a  gamester,  a  debauchee,  and  a  bank- 
rupt; without  honour,  principles,  or  probity^ 
He  openly  intrigued  with  a  married  lady;  and 
her  son  by  him,  was  lately  an  aid-de-camp  to 
Louis  Buonaparte. 

"  In  1789,  when  a  member  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, the  gown  of  the  bishop  did  not  long 
conceal  the  modern  philosopher,  and  the  fashion- 
able atheist.  Fie  was  one  of  the  first  traitors  to 
his  king,  and  the  first  apostate  to  his  religion. 
The  2nd  November,  1789,  upon  the  motion  of 
Talleyrand,  the  confiscation  of  the  church-pro- 
perty in  France  was  decreed ;  and,  such  is  the 
incomprehensible  will  of  Providen'  ,  that  after 
years  of  wars,  qiurders,  and  crime,  this  same 
man  has  been  lately  the  disposer  of  all  the  church- 
property  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  mo- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  property  of  others,  bt/a 
person  -who  had  no  property/  hut  debts,  may  be  con- 
iidered  ^s  the  foundation,  in  France,  of  all  the 
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cruel  confiscations  and  plunders,  as  well  a<;  ihr 
proscriptions  of  owners  of  estates,  lands,  ormoncv. 
It  has  caused  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of  mil- 
lions ;  but  it  has  enriched  Talleyrand  and  liis  ac- 
complices. 

"  In  May,  1790,  he  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  committee,  headed  by  Mirabeaii, 
upon  "whose  report  it  was  decreed  by  the  national 
assembly,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  that  France 
renounced  for  ever  all  conquests.  Since  then,  lie 
he  has  never  concluded  a  treaty,  or  entered  into 
any  negociations  without  aggrandizuig  the  terri- 
tory and  power  of  France.  In  the  same  ycar^ 
when  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee, 
he  planned  the  intolerant,  and  impolitic  decree, 
irhich  made  distinction  between  a  constitutional, 
and  a  nonjuring  clergy,  which  has  caused  so  many 
torments,  dissentions^  and  civil  wars ;  and  which 
still  continues  to  divide  the  Gallican  church. 

"  In  June,  1791,  Talleyrand  was  in  the  secret  of 
La  Fayette,  to  betray  his  king  into  that  improvi- 
dent journey  to  Varennes,  which  produced  so 
many  insults^  humiliations,  suspicions  and  accu- 
sations; and  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  king  and  his  fa- 
mily. In  the  spring  of  1792,  Tajleyrand  accom- 
panied the  French  minister  Chauvclin  to  England. 
After  the  late  constitution,  he  could  not,  for  some 
years,  occupy  any  public  employment;  butChau- 
velin  was  only  the  nomioalj  Talleyrand  was  thp 
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real  minister,  and  instij^ator  of  all  <lic  plots,  in- 
triu'iics,  and  conspiracies,  in  and  against  England 
tli;it  year. 

"  ilobcspicrre's  factii)n  liavina;  cauf;('d  a  decree 
of  outlawry  to  pa-s  ni::ai"st  Tallp\rund,  he  >vas 
prevented  from  ret u uin^;' t*  France ;  but  mi^ht 
lia\e  continued  in  Ene^lanv.,  hud  lie  not,  in  return 
"or  the  hospitality  he  met  Nvith,  treacherously  cn- 
dcavourod  to  em'oroil  the  nation  in  all  the  lior- 
rors  that  had  distracled  his  own  country.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  was  c);diT{;d  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  and  beln£^thus  proscribed  every  where 
in  Europe,  he,  in  179f,  went  to  America.  " 

In  that  country  he  became  a  spy,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  directory ;  but  that 
no  suspicion  should  attach  to  him,  he  first  set  u\t 
at  New  York  as  a  merchant  and  dealer,  till  \\c 
had  acquired  what  knowledge  he  thought  w as 
to  be  procured,  among  persons  engaged  in  ukt- 
cantile  concerns.  After  this  lie  removed  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, at  that  time  the  scat  of  government, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  a  ffcnikman.  Tliero 
he  insinuated  himself,  if  not  into  the  hc^t,  at 
least,  into  the  most  fashionalle  families ;  and  «:«'t 
access  to  persons  of  the  first  rank,  who  wvi*^ 
connected  with,  or  in  the  confidence  of,  the<;r- 
vernment.  He  pried  into  all  thcconrerns  of  th.-^ 
merchants;  into  the  strength  and  finances  of  the 
government;  and  in  short,  followed,  mo.<-t  indu  :- 
tiipusly  and  effectually,   his  business  as  a  .s]};;. 
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Me  WHS  continually  closetted  with  Atlet  the 
French  minister,  and  no  doubt  managed,  throu2:h 
him,  to  obtain  an  act  of  oblivion  from  the  direc- 
tory. 

*'  Some  months  affcr  Talloyrand's  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,"  says  Co'.»beit,  "  he  left  a  mcssnge 
vith  a  friend  of  hi^  requesting  me  to  meet  him 
at  that  friend '3  hoiise.  Several  -ays  passed  away 
before  the  meeting"  took  jdacc  :  I  had  no  business 
to  call  me  that  way,  and  therefore  I  did  not  ^0 
At  last,  this  modern  Judas  and  I  got  seated  by  tlic 
same  ilre-side.  1  expected  that  he  wanted  to  ex- 
postulate with  mc  on  the  severe  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  my  hands  :  I  had  called  him  an  apos- 
tate, a  Inpocrite,  and  every  other  name  of  which 
he  was  deserving.  I,  therefore,  leave  to  the 
reader  to  imagine  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard 
him  begin  with  complimenting  me  on  my  wit 
and  learning.  He  praised  several  of  my  pamph- 
lets, the  New  Year's  gift  in  particular,  and  still 
spoke  of  them  as  mine.  I  did  not  acknowledge 
myself  the  author,  of  course;  but  yet  he  would 
insist  that  I  was ;  or  at  any  rate,  they  reflected, 
lie  said,  infinite  honour  on  the  author,  let  him  be 
who  he  might. 

"  Having  carried  this  species  of  ftattcry  as  far 
as  he  judged  it  safe,  he  asked  me,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  apparent  seriousness,  whether  I  had  re- 
ceived my  education  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge ! 
Hitherto  I  had  Kept  my  countenance  pretty  well ,- 
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but  lliis  abominable  stretch  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  phiciil  mein  and  silver  accent-  vith  v^hich  it 
was  pronounced,  would  have  forced  a  laugh 
from  a  Quaker  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting.  I  do 
not  recollect  what  reply  I  made  him;  but  this  I 
recollect  well,  I  j^ave  him  to  understand  that  I 
was  no  trout,  and  consequently  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  tickling. 

"  This  information  led  him  to  something  more 
solid.  He  began  to  talk  about  business.  I  was 
wo Jiour merchant,  but  I  taught  English;  and  as 
hick  wor.'d  have  it,  this  was  the  very  commodity 
that  bisliop  Peregord  wanted.  If  I  had  taught 
Thornton's  or  Webster's  language,  or  sold  sand, 
or  ashes,  or  pepper-pot,  it  would  have  been  just 
the  same  to  him.  He  knew  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  I  did ;  but  he  wanted  to  have 
dealings  with  me  in  some  way  or  other. 

*'  I  knew,  that  notwithstanding  his  being  pro- 
scribed at  Paris,  he  was  extremely  intimate  with 
Adet;  and  this  circumstance  led  me  to  suspect 
his  real  business  in  the  United  States:  I  tlierefore 
did  not  care  to  take  him  as  a  scholar.  I  told 
him,  that  being  engaged  in  a  translation  for  the 
press,  I  could  not  possibly  quit  home.  This  dif- 
ficulty, the  lame  fiend  hopped  over  in  a  moment. 
He  would  very  gladly  come  to  my  house.  I  can- 
not say  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  me,  to  have  seen  the  ci-devant  bi- 
ihop  of  Autun,  the  guardian  of  the  holy  oil 
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that  jiniontctl  the  heads  of  the  desccntlaiits  of  St, 
Louis,  come  trudging  through  the  dirt  to  receive 
a  lesson  from  me  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  did 
not  want  a  French  spy  to  take  a  survey  either  of 
my  desk  or  my  house.  My  price  for  teaching 
was  six  dollars  a  month  ;  he  offered  me  twenty  ; 
hut  I  refused  ;  and  before  I  left  him,  I  gave  him 
clearly  to  u  ;dejstand  that  I  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased." 

Tnllcvrand,  soon  after  this,  rcturntd  to  Paris, 
and  became  minister  for  foreign  affjiirs  to  the  di- 
rectory. Im  that  situation  he  had  favourable  op- 
portunities to  turn  his  former  intrigues  to  a  good 
account  v^ith  the  ministers  of  other  countries : 
and  since  his  elevation  under  his  imperial  master, 
his  success  in  the  various  negociations  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  may  partly  ^  c  attributed  to 
the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  >f  the  cabinet* 
«ccrcts  of  foreign  nations. 


(GENERAL  MORE    L. 

Tuts  celebrated  general  was  born  at  Morlai*, 
in  Low  Britlany,  now  included  in  the  department 
of  La  Vendee.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great 
respectability,  and  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
disioterestedncsi,  and  private  virtues,  (although 
a  lawyer)  was  generally  called  the  fajtherof  the 
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poor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
that  lie  was  selected  by  the  gentry  and  nobility 
of  Morlaix,  and  its  neiglibourhood,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  proposed  to  emigrate,  as  the 
the  most  proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  affairs.  The  great  number 
of  deposits  which  he  received  on  this  occasion 
from  the  nobles  and  cnii<»rants,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  bring  him  afterwards  to  the  guillotine. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  IJrcst,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Robespierre,  by  order  of  Prieur,  then 
on  a  mission  in  the  department  of  Finisterre. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  the  very 
same  day  the  father  suffered  by  the  command  of 
the  tyrant,  the  victorious  son  entered  Sluys  in  tri- 
umph, and  added  it  to  the  dominions  of  the  Re- 
public !  Several  eye-witnesses  have  declared,  that 
the  people  present  at  his  execution,  shed  torrents 
of  tears,  exclaiming  several  times,  "  They  are 
taking  our  father  away  from  us!" 

Young  Moreau  evinced,  from  his  early  youth 
a  strong  prepossession  for  a  military  life,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  actually  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
dier. His  father,  however,  who  considered  this 
conduct  as  the  eflect  of  imprudence,  bought  his 
conge,  and  sent  him  back  to  resume  his  studies. 
Whether  the  law  proved  an  unpleasant  profession 
to  bim,  or  whether  his   propensity  for  arms  got 
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the  better  of  ever^  other  inclination^  it  is  certain 
that  he  soon  enlisted  again. 

The  elder  Moreau,  hurt  at  this  second  act  of 
rashness^  with  a  view  that  he  might  experience 
some  of  the  hardships  of  the  life  he  had  chosen^ 
suffered  him  to  serve  as  a  private  for  a  few 
months;  after  which,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  friends,  not  to  let  the  vounc;  man  continue 
any  longer  in  that  low  condition,  as  it  would  oc- 
casion him  to  lose  the  benefit  of  an  early  educa- 
tion. Before  the  revolution,  a  man  w  ho  was  not 
of  the  cast  of  noblesse,  had  but  little  hope  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  army,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  merit.  Moreau  was,  therefore,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself,  compelled  again  to  return  to 
thft  dry  study  of  the  law,  and  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  his  fdtl  cr,  who  v^as  eminent  in  this 
line. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  Moreau  was 
PreiSi  de  droit  at  Rennes,  a  mark  of  superiority 
among  the  students  in  law.  In  that  oflice  he  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
every  body.  In  178S  the  States  of  Brittany  as- 
sembled at  Rennes  ;  but  there  being  a  disunion 
between  the  privileged  orders  and  the  tkrs  ctdt 
young  Moreau,  with  three  olher*,  was* deputed, 
un  the  part  of  the  people,  to  confer  with  the  as- 
sembly. He,  and  his  colleagues,  managed  this 
affair  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  popular 
party  obtained  a  complete  triumph.     The  States 
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were  dissolved,  and  the  youni^  men  of  Nantz  who 
liad  assemhled  in  great  numhers^  returned  home 
peaceably. 

From  this  period  Morcau's reputation  daily  in- 
creased :  and  udom  the  formation  of  the  natioiiu! 
guards  in  1789,  he  was  made  colonel  of  one  of 
the  battalions.  This  honourable  situation  fur- 
nished Moreau  with  an  opportunity  of  indul«^- 
iiig;  his  inclination  for  a  military  life.  He  ac- 
cordinc:ly  soon  abandoned  the  dry  and  tedious 
study  of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to  tactics, 
with  such  stt -diicss,  that  in  Ics-s  than  three 
months  he  v. as  perfectly  adequate  to  the  com- 
mand which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Expert 
military  men  have  declared,  that  he  became  so 
great  a  proficient  in  his  new  study,  as  to  be  let- 
ter acquainted  with  the  manag-cment  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  the  evolution  and  manoeuvres  inci- 
dent to  it,  than  many  old  ofliccrs.  Such,  at  thai 
time,  was  the  persuasion  of  IMoreau  of  his  own 
capacity  for  military  alfair.*,  that  he  v  as  heard 
several  times  to  exclaim,  "  I  shall  soon  become  a 
commander."  He  indeed  laboured  so  success 
fully  to  obtain  his  object,  that  his  skillfulness  and 
courage  were  not  long  unouticcd,  especially 
while  serving  under  Pichegru.  He  was,  in  June, 
1794',  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general-in-chicf, 
and  conducted  the  siege  of  Ypres,  which  he  took 
in  twelve  days  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  1  should  follow  Gene- 
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ral  Moreau  in  his  victorious  career  during  the 
various  campaigns  in  which  lie  has  served  wilh  so 
niucli  credit  to  himself,  and  henefit  to  his  coun- 
try; for  to  detail  his  actions  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  so  celebrated  a  character,  they  should  occupy 
volumes  rather  than  a  few  pat'cs.  The  famous 
retreat  from  liavaria,  and  the  battle  of  ilohen- 
lindcn,  are,  however,  the  chef  cVceuvres  of  Mo- 
leau;  and  he  needs  no  other  trophy  to  establish 
his  character  as  one  of  the  i^rcatest  generals  ol 
the  age. 

Moreau,  notwitlistanding  his  brilliant  ser\ !<:($> 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  has  experieiictd 
nothing  but  insults  and  ingratitude  in  return. 
The  man,  who,  after  the  victory  of  liobenlindeu, 
said  to  Moreau,  "  General,  you  have  made  tin 
campaign  of  a  consummate  and  great  captain, 
while  I  have  only  made  the  campaign  of  a  yonng 
and  fortunate  man,"  became  his  greatest  enemy. 
Buonaparte  could  ill  brook  such  a  rival  as  Mo- 
reau ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  gene- 
rally beloved  by  the  army  and  the  people,  he  had 
no  sooner  usurped  the  crown  of  France^  than  he 
contrived  to  ruin  him. 

Moreau,  indeed,  made  no  secret  of  his  senti- 
ments respecting  Buonaparte's  usurpation;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare,  at  a  ball  at  Madame  Ileca- 
niier's,  where  many  of  the  Corsican's  favourites 
were  present,  *•  That  it  is,  and  must  be,  an  eter- 
nal indelible  sliauie  and  reproach  to  thirty  mil* 
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lions  of  Frenchmen,  not  to  find  amongst  them- 
selves one  individual  with  talents  enough  to  go- 
vein  them,  and  to  suffer  the  despotism  of  a  cruel 
foreiji^ncr,  who  has  waded  through  floods  of 
I'ronch  blood,  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France.** 

With  every  acknowledgement  of  Moreau's 
•li'interested  patriotism^  and  integrity,  it  can- 
iK)t  be  supposed  that  he  could  view  the  conduct 
of  liuonaparte  without  sentiments  of  envy  and 
j(  iloiisy  at  his  success.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  feel  otherwise;  and  particularly  such 
.1  ijiiiii  as  Moreau,  who  knew  himself  to  be  both 
an  older  olliccr,  and  a  more  able  General.  He 
tiu'iefore  courted,  rather  than  shunned,  the  dis- 
pKasnre  of  his  rival,  and  I  question  whether  he 
iloos  not  feel  more  satisfaction  in  his  exile,  than 
li  lie  was  living  in  France,  and  mingling  with 
lilt'  upstarts  of  the  court  of  St.  Cloud, 

Ijuonaparte,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
wanted  very  little  stimulus  io  rid  himself  of 
Aloreau.  He  would  no  doubt  gladly  have  sent 
!mn  to  the  guillotine  along  with  Geor^'cs  and 
{Ik;  rest  of  the  Chouans  ;  but  he  dreaded  the  re- 
s  iilment  of  the  people  and  the  aiiiiv.  A  de- 
I'fiijiition  was  therefore  the  only  remedy  ;  and 
doreau  was  sent  to  spend  the  remuinder  of  his 
^iays  in  America.  "  " 

ilis    conduct     during   Ids    residence    in    that 
"tiiitry  has  been  the  subject  of  muelt  newspaper 
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criticism  and  private  remark;  lliougli  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  judge,  his  behaviour  seems 
irreproachable.  The  country  has  indeed  been 
for  manyjears  past,  and  is  at  this  day,  so  beset 
wilh  the  intriguing  emissaries  of  France,  that 
the  public  who  are  too  apt  to  view  things  super- 
ficially, watch  the  n:iotions  of  General  Moreau 
with  the  utmost  suspicion  ;  and  every  little  action 
of  his  for  which  they  cannot  account,  is  imme- 
diately set  down  to  his  disadvantage.  The  na- 
tural reserve  of  General  Moreau,  and  the  desire 
which  he  appears  to  have  of  remaining  as  private 
ns  possible,  are  also  calculated  to  feed  the  suspi- 
t  ions  of  the  multitude ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  French  spy. 
His  journey  to  New  Orleans,  in  1808,  gave  rise 
to  a  thousand  rumours,  and  served  to  create 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  become 
tired  of  the  very  name  of  revolution.  Hence 
his  situation  even  in^  America  is  far  from  being 
pleasant  to  a  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind, 
who  scorns  to  imbue  hjs  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  serve  a  mean  and  ignoble 
purpose. 

That  General  Moreau  (as  many  people  sup- 
pose) is  the  tool  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  secret 
agent  in  America,  I  cannot,  from  the  known 
integrity  of  his  character,  for  a  moment  believe. 
Never,  surely,  would  he  renounce  all  his  hard- 
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earned  honours  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  become 
a  subordinate  villain  !  He  has  already  de- 
clared his  detestation  of  the  usurper,  and  his 
measures ;  to  serve  such  a  man.  he  must  parti- 
cipate in  his  crimes,  and  partake  of  his  cha- 
racter. 


MADAME  JEHOME  BUONAPARTE. 

Keen  as  the  Americans  are,  they  have  often 
been  the  dupes  of  Frenchmen ;  and  I  should 
think  they  have,  by  this  time^  had  experience 
enough  to  avoid  drawing  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  any  closer.  The  assist- 
ance which  the  old  government  of  France  ren- 
dered to  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
is  now  well  known  to  have  proceeded  from  sinis- 
ter designs  ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  we  all 
know,  excels  in  artful  intrigues,  and  treacherou-s 
dissimulation;  of  course,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  in 
a  more  honourable  manner  than  his  predecessors. 

The  Americans  have  been  insulted  in  various 
instances  by  individuals,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Je- 
rome Buonaparte  with  Miss  P.  will  ever  re- 
main a  lasting  memorial  of  the  morality  und 
good  faith  of  the  Buonapartean  dynasty.     Such 
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an  infamous  transaction^  might  perhaps  have 
rouzed  the  indignation  of  the  American  people 
more  than  it  has,  had  they  not  known  that  Misi 
P.  was  prompted  more  hy  ambition  than  lovp, 
to  marry  Napoleon's  brother. 

Miidame  Buonaparte  is  small  in  person  and 
features,  but  extremely  pretty;  she  is  elegant 
and  accomplished  in  manners,  though  somewhat 
tinctured  w  ith  hauteur  ;  yet  her  disposition  upon 
the  whole  is  amiable,  and  she  possesses  attractions 
and  quali  Heal  ions  that  would  give  a  lustre  even  to 
the  Court  ot  Westphalia.  I  have  been  told  that 
Jerome  is  extremely  fond  of  her;  and  while  on  his 
naval  cruize  on  the  American  station,  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  be  with  her.  The 
injunctions  of  his  iron  hearted  brother,  however, 
could  not  he  avoided,  and  Jerome  was  compelled 
t'ither  to  renounce  the  imperial  connexion,  or  wed 
the  Princess  of  Wirtemburff. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Madame  Buona- 
p'lite  to  land  in  France;  her  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  England,  and  subsequent  return  to  the 
United  States  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  mu^f 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  those  whose  minds 
are  alive  to  the  strange  events  of  this  extraordi- 
nary age.  Her  atlection  for  her  husband,  it  is 
said,  is  not  a}»a(ed,  and  that  she  even  comforfs 
herself  with  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  his 
tf.oijal  Consort.  It  is  even  hinted  that  some  title-t 
are  to  be  conferred  upon  her  and  her  son.     She  at 
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present  resides  with  her  father,  a  very  respecta- 
ble merchant  at  Baltimore,  who,  I  understand, 
was  very  much  averse  to  the  marriage.  His 
daughter,  however,  conducts  herself  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  in  her  present  unfortunate  state, 
and  if  she  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  good  wife, 
she  fulfils  those  of  a  tender  mother,  by  devoting 
her  time  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
Ihe  young  Jerome. 


GENERAL  TURREAU. 

Whether  this  intriguing  and  insolent  ambas- 
sador is  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  the  most 
horrid  excesses  against  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  positively  ;  but, 
as  we  know  that  Napoleon  is  not  very  choice  in 
the  ambassadors  whom  he  sends  to  his  good  friends 
and  allies,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Caiilincourt's 
mission  to  Russia,  &c.  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  General  Turreau,  the  French  minis- 
ter in  the  United  States,  is  the  identical  sans- 
culotte general  of  La  Vendee.  This  man  served 
originally  in  the  ranks,  and  passed  through  almost 
every  gradation,  from  that  of  a  private  soldier  (o 
that  of  commander-in-chief.  Turreau  was  se- 
lected by  Robespierre  and  the  jacobin  committees.^ 
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as  tlic  officer  most  likely  to  put  an  end  io  the 
Vendean  war,  by  carrying  fire,  havoc,  and  devas- 
tation in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  his  ravages  in  La  Vendee,  he 
gained  only  partial  successes.  The  fl?*mes  of  in- 
surrection Mere  not  to  be  subdued  by  violence  ; 
the.y  were  aOcr wards  quenched  only  by  the  po- 
litic conduct  of  Buonaparte,  when  he  became 
First  Consul.  To  be  unsuccessful,  was  to  be 
guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jacobin  committees, 
and  Turreau  was  put  under  an  arrest,  and  sent  to 
a  prison  in  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  li- 
bertv,  as  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  failed  from 
want  of  zeal  or  courage  ;  but  from  pursuing  the 
violent  measures  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tees. 

From  that  period  until  he  was  dignified  with 
the  mission  to  America,  very  little  is  known  of 
liim,  except  that  he  fought  under  the  victorious 
banners  of  his  Corsican  master,  and  became  one 
of  his  favoured  generals.  lie  is  now  fighting  the 
Emperor's  political  battles  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  far  as  intrigue  and  insolence  can  be  of  ser- 
\'ice  to  his  master's  views,  he  certainly  is  a  very 
able  negotiator,  and  has  stood  his  ground  in  a 
manner  that  has  surprized  the  democrats  and  mor- 
tified the  federalists. 

If  Washington  had  been  the  president,  Turreau 
would  have  had  but  a  short  diplomatic  career  in 
the  United  States.     He  would  not  have  been  per- 
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mliicd  to  bullj  and  bluster,  autl  beard  tbe  presi- 
dent to  his  face  :  his  functions  would,  ere  this, 
have  been  suspended,  and  his  regal  demanded 
from  his  imperial  master. 


COLONEL  AMELOT  DE  LA  CROLX, 

That  Buonaparte,  like  his  predecessors  Ro- 
bespierre, and  the  Directory,  has  an  eye  to  the 
conquest  or  subjugation,  of  tlie  United  States  to 
his  will,  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  variety  of  in- 
trigues that  have  been  carried  on,  as  from  the  se- 
cret and  open  designs  of  his  agents  in  that  coua- 
try.  Among  the  mass  of  evidence  that  might  be 
collected  to  support  this  assertion,  nothing  proves 
more  clearly  his  designs,  than  some  hints  that 
have  been  recently  promulgated  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Boston  in  1808,  by  Colonel  Amelot 
De  La  Croix. 

This  Frenchman  has  resided  two  years  in  the 
States.  He  is  an  engineer,  and  formerly  served 
against  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee.  It  does  not 
appear  for  what  reason  he  has  visited  tbe  States^ 
though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  he  is  in 
the  pay  of  Buonaparte,  and  that,  like  Talleyrand 
and  others,  he  is  making  his  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  his  master. 
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His  book  IS  addressed  to  ihc  iiiembei?  o(  Con- 
gress, and  professes  to  give  tliein  a  few  friend/if 
hints  respecting  the  views  of  Buonaparte,  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  putting  the  sea-port  Ionmb 
in  a  state  of  effectual  defence  J 

"Should  the  United  States  (says  Mons.  T)c 
La  Croix)  have  diftiprenccs  with  France, 
should  Napoleon  tell  you,  '  for  sixteen  years  yon 
enjoyed  the  trade  of  uiy  colonies  ;  France  f.i 
voured  you  ;  and  in  return  for  her  good  oHices, 
as  a  proof  of  that  gratitude  to  which  she  is  enti- 
tied  for  aiding  you  in  securing  your  indepen- 
dence, t/o?^  have  fomented  the  revolt  of  the  blacks 
in  St.  Domingo  ;  i/ou  were  the  indirect  means  of 
the  massacre  of  her  West  India  planters ;  there 
can  exist  no  doubt  that  your  avaricious  merchants 
have  at  noon-day  loaded  vessels  with  arms  and  iui- 
plemt  nts  of  war,  and  that  your  custom-houses 
sanctioned  the  foul  deed.  The  loss  which  the 
empireaiid  its  unfortunate  subjects  have  sustained 
amounts  to  500,000,000  of  livres.  I  claim  this 
sum '  VV^ould  not  these  things  furnish  a  px- 
icnce  for  differences  of  the  most  serious  nature  ! 
Be  assured,  a  want  of  compliance  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  themobt  active  measures.  His  Majesty 
would  not  waste  time  in  u-eloss  arguments,  nor 
an  unfruitful  naval  wakiiire.  The  land  is  his 
clement  ;  and  this  hint  ought  to  make  you 
pause  !" 

Notwithstanding  M.  De   La  Croix's  friendly 
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professions  to  the.  Amrricans,  I  ratlier  suspect 
that  he  has  hccn  avwt  aiuoui^'^i  them,  for  the  jnir- 
pose  of  brcalviiifj;  the  ice,  ic^pcctina:  the  chiiius 
wliich  the  <M'afty  Corsiijin  infends  to  hriii(»;  for- 
nard.  The  ?( vntecn  niiilions  of  iloilars  t\i£ 
Louisiana  and  the  I'lntidiis,  aie  all  gone  ;  and 
.;UOmiHi(»ji«  of  livii!*(,  or  ah()iit20uiillii>jis  sterling 
arc  but  a  ti/P''  for  the  Ameri«au  governnjcnt, 
rolling  in  ri(  lies,  to  pay  for  the  bi  iic/its  which  it 
lias  derived  from  assistinj^-  the  rebellious  negroes  of 
St.  DomiiJgo.  ]>u()naj)arte  well  Knows  that  lie 
cannot  obtain  a  shillina;  from  the  Americans 
without  some  plausible  pretext.  Me  has  no  more 
land  to  sell,  or  at  least  none  that  the  Americans 
will  buy.  He  therefore  instructs  his  afj;cnts  to 
sound  the  disposition  of  ihe people,  by  promul- 
gating the  losses  which  he  has  sustained  iVom 
their  conduct  at  St.  Domingo.  The  very  Mordg, 
which  he  perhaps  ere  long  intends  to  make  use  of 
in  an  ofUcial  form,  are  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  a  pamphlet,  written  by  his  agent,  and 
accompanied  by  the  threats  and  meuiiees^  which 
will  no  doubt  be  used  on  th;it  occasion. 
The  Colonel  aignlficantly  enough  observes,  tlirif: 

'  a  want  of  compliance  will  be  followed  by  the 
most  active  v.icaaurcs.  His  Majesty  will  not  wa^te 
time  in  useless  arguments,  nor  an  unfruilfiil  naval 
warfare.  The  laiid  is  his  elenient,  and  this  hiut 
ought  to  make  you  pause  !"     Vv  hat  man  in  his 
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that  Napoleon  expects  the  Americans  to  pay  him 
20  millions  pounds  sterling.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prized if  it  has  already  ibrnicd  apart  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  governments.  But  if 
the  Americans  require  a  stronger  liint  than  that 
which  M.  De  La  Croix  has  so  generously  prof- 
fered them,  it  will  be  given  thcni  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ! 


GENERAL  KEY. 


Another  of  the  worthjj  agents  of  a  worthy 
master,  was  General  Key,  the  ci-devant  French 
consul  at  New  York.  This ^e)i/Zf???r77i  having  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  transactions^  got  in  debt  to 
the  amountof  several  thousand  dollars.  Finding, 
it om  some  cause  ar  o///tT  best  known  tp  himself, 
that  he  was  iu  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
likely  to  see  the  inside  of  a  prison,  he  gave  out 
that  his  lady,  madame  Key,  intended  to  return  to 
France  with  her  family. 

Accordingly,  as  much  property  was  disposed 
of,  or  put  on  board,  as  could  be  done  v/ithout 
creating  suspicion ;  and  the  general  was,  of 
course,  to  remain  behind  in  his  ofiicial  capacity. 
This  was  the  more  plausible,  because  no  other 
consul  had  arrived  to  supersede  him:,  and  few 
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were  inclined  to  suspect  that  an  ofllcer  of  liis 
rank,  and  a  Frenchman  too,  would  be  guilt}^  of 
any  dishonourable  action.  The  general,  how- 
ever, proved  that  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  that 
he  could  retreat  in  as  masterly  a  manner  as  he 
could  advance. 

Upon  the  day  that  his  lady  and  family  embarked 
for  France,  his  tenderness  prompted  him,  as  the 
good  easy  folk  in  the  city  believed,  to  see  his  dear 
wife  and  little  ones  beyond  the  Narrows,  where 
he  meant  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  and  return  in 
the  pilot-boat  to  ;town.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, (at  least  for  his  creditors)  the  general  was 
either  so  enraptured  with  his  fctile  excursion  on 
the  water,  or  so  absorbed  with  grief  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  his  family,  that  he  forgot  to  return 
back  in  the  pilot-boat,  and  was  aclually  carried 
to  France,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  xvorihif  friends  at  New  York. 

This  masterly  retreat  took  place  in  x\pril,  1S03, 
and  was  Hrst  considered  only  as  a  mercantile  spc- 
culation,  until  there  was  good  reison  to  suspect 
that  the  general  was  the  bearer  of  some  cor{fiden- 
Hal  dispatches  of  a  political  nature.  Whatever 
opinion  the  general's  creditors  may  entertain  re- 
specting his  lionoTj  they  surely  cannot  accuse  him 
either  of  departing  abruptly,  or  of  a  want  of  po- 
liteness, seeing,  that  he  very  handsomely  took 
leave  of  theiu  in  the  JFi'ench  style. 
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Among  those  mIio  have  cxcrlcd  themselves  io 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  infant 
republic  of  America,  is  Mr.  Livingston,  the  late 
ambassador  from  America  to  the  court  of  Napo- 
leon. This  gentleman,  who  is  also  conspicuous 
as  an  eminent  political  character,  Avas  born  in 
New  York  in  1745,  and  after  being  bred  to  the 
law,  was  sent  by  that  state  to  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  in  1776.  lie  was  afterwards  created 
by  the  Congress  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  the 
duties  of  which  situation  he  continued  to  fulfd  till 
some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when 
the  government  of  New  York,  named  him  as 
chancellor  of  that  state. 

In  1794,  when  the  Americans  had  adopted  a 
neutral  position,  in  respect  to  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  complained,  (as  they  do  at  this  moment,) 
of  both  French  and  English  depredations  on  their 
commerce.  General  Washington  thought  it  ncces- 
^iuy  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  send  a 
solemn  and  special  legation  to  each  of  those 
powers.  Mr.  Jay  was  named  for  the  niissmn  to 
th€  court  of  London,  and  Mr.  Li\in£,stun  to  Ihat 
at  Paris.  The  latter  gentleman,  however,  in- 
formed the  president,  that  he  should  decline  the 
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uomiiiation  ;  inconsequence  of  which,  Mr.Munro 
of  Virginia  was  appointed  in  his  room. 
.  Chancellor  Livingston  continued  in  his  office 
till  the  vcar  1801,  Mhen  a  new  vacancy  happen- 
ing in  the  emhassy  to  France,  and  ]Mr.  Jefferson 
being  president,  (in  whose  principles  and  senti- 
ments he  coincided),  he  was  nominated  to  that 
mission,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Paris.  There 
he  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by 
Mr.  Munro,  for  tiie  purpose  of  negotiating  with 
t!ie  French  and  Spanish  ministers  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiiina  and  the  Floridas.  As  both  these 
jrenfleinen  acted  airrcpable  to  instructions  from 
their  government,  thcv  are  in  some  measure 
exculpated  from  the  ignominy  which  appears  to 
be  attached  to  that  transaction  ;  at  the  same  time, 
if  any  thing  really  has  been  done,  which  involves 
the  reputation  of  their  government,  they  would 
have  acted  with  more  virtue  and  integrity,  if  they 
had  thrown  up  their  commissions.  It  however 
appears  that  Mr.  Livingston  soon  after  became 
i'itUer  disgusted  with  his  mysterious  functions,  or 
*uiable  to  carry  his  points  at  the  court  of  St. 
SI.  Cloud  ;  for  in  IS04  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Armstrong,  who 
ritill  resides  in  France  as  ambassador  from  the 
Cnited  States. 

During  Mr.  Livingston's  stay  at  Paris,  he 
>.onceiycd  the  design  of  establishing  an  academy 
jU'  tine  ar(«  iu   New  Vork,       In   consequence. 
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therefore,  of  lifs  suggestions,  a  subscription  was 
oponed  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  obtain 
fetafiics  and  paintings  for  the  instruction  of  art* 
ists.  Copies  in  plaister  were  procured,  of  some 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture^  among^ 
which,  were  the  fighting  gladiator,  the  Roman 
Senator,  the  reclining  Hermaphrodite,  the  Lao- 
coon  group,  the  Jupiter  Tonans,  Niobe,  So- 
crates, and  a  number  of  others.  These  were 
collected  together  at  Paris,  and  forwarded  to 
New  York.  Buonaparte  afterwards  made  this 
infant  academy  a  present  of  twenty* four  large 
volumes  of  Italian  prints,  and  several  port-folios 
of  drawings.  These  works  of  taste  and  genius 
are  kept  in  a  large  room  over  the  collector's 
office  in  the  custom-house,  until  a  proper  build-* 
ing  is  erected  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Livingston  enjoys  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate  called  the  upper  manor ;  there  being  two 
manors  of  the  name  of  Livingston,  situated  on 
t!ie  river  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  this,  was  an  old  mansion,  which  he  l^as  re- 
built, and  in  which  he  usually  resides  in  summer, 
living  in  that  easy  style  of  hospitality,  so  much 
the  characteristic  of  country  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  devoted  his  principal  attention  to 
agricultural  and  rural  pursuits,  and  has  made 
several  very  useful  experiments  and  improve- 
ments in  farming.  He  is  ^Iso  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  New  York>  which  was 
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formed  entirely  by  his  exertions.  The  society 
publishes  its  transactions  annually,  and  the  chief 
communications  are  made  by  Mr.  Livingston. 
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The  British  Journalists  (says  the  American 
writers)  are  apt  to  select  unfavourable  specimens 
of  American  literature,  .and  then  infer  that  the 
standard  of  intellect  is  low.  They  also  sneer  at, 
and  represent  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
as  coarse  and  superficial.  The  very  condition  of 
society  in  that  country  forbids  its  people  to  pos- 
sess as  yet  any  very  exalted  literary  character, 
A  comparatively  thin  population  spread  over  an 
immense  surface  of  the  earth,  opposes  many  great 
and  serious  obstacles  to  the  production,  and  to 
the  circulation  of  literary  eftusions. 

The  infancy  of  its  national  independence,  and 
the  peculiar  circumslanccs  of  its  condition  do 
not  yet  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wealth,  in- 
dividual and  general,  to  be  diffused  through  the 
country,  to  create  an  cfTcrtiial  demand  for  books. 
The  means  of  subsistence  are  so  easy,  and  the 
sources  of  personal  revenue  are  so  abundant;, 
that  almost  all  the  talent  in  the  country  is  ac- 
tively employed  in  prosecuting  some  commcrciat 
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or  agricultural  pursuit^  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  calmer  and  less  lucrative  labours  of  litera 
ture.  The  scarcity  of  public  libraries  renders 
any  great  attainment  in  science  and  erudition 
very  difficult.  The  want  of  literary  con? peti- 
tion, rewards  and  hoiiours,  to^vtlicr  with  the 
general  defective  means  of  liberal  education,  also 
conspire  to  deter  men  from  dedicating  them^^elvcs 
solely  to  letters. 

Authorship  not  being  a  distinct  or  Mcparaic 
calling  in  Amnica,  as  it  is  in  England,  anygreir 
excellence  in  writing  cannot  be  expect(!d  :  yci 
there  is  more  in  America  than  appears  to  tln^ 
public  eye,  as  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  that 
country,  tollow  other  pursuits.  From  the  srnali 
demand  for  literary  productions,  the  ablest  ami 
best  informed  Americans,  seldom  or  never  appeal 
as  writers;  and  the  field  is  therefore  almost  en- 
tirely left  clear  for  inferior  abilities.  The  conti- 
nual influx  of  British  publications  also  tend 
to  keep  down  the  literary  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  facility  of  trade  in  America  is  a  great 
check  to  literatinc ;  for  wherever  that  spirit 
is  prevalent  it  pervades  all  callings.  The  lawycf 
becomes  a  pettifogger,  hunting  after  stats,  ami 
fleecing  his  clients ;  and  the  physician  is  a  mere 
compounder  of  drugs  and  extortioner  of  Cv.cs 
The  path  which  is  easiest  to  wealth  will  alwav^ 
be  foUpwed,  and  as  literature   has  not  the   ad 
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Vantages  that  commerce  has  in  that  respect,  it 
will  for  some  time  be  neglected. 

A  considerable  change  has,  however,  within 
these  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better.  Phila- 
delphia, Cambridge  in  Massachusets,  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  other  cities  in  the  union  have 
laid  the  foundation,  and  are  rapidly  raising  the 
Miperstructureof  large  and  valuable  public  libra- 
ries. Private  individuals  also,  and  professional 
men  are  gathering  together  extensive  collections 
of  books.  The  seminaries  of  elementary  educa- 
tion are  in  a  progressive  state  of  amendment; 
the  colleges  must  necessarily  follow  their  ex- 
ample speedily,  or  they  will  be  deserted.  The 
literary  market  is  daily  increasing  in  its  demand 
for  the  supply  of  useful  and  elegant  publica- 
tions, both  native  and  foreign  ;  and  the  continual 
influx  of  wealth  from  all  corners  of  the  earth, 
(for  the  embargo  is  considered  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure)  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature, 
by  creating  a  desire  for  those  refinements  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  opulence. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  successful  recent 
productions  in  prose  is,  the  little  work,  entitled 
Salmagundi,  of  which  I  have  already  given  some 
extracts.  Its  authors  are  three  respectable  young*" 
men  at  New  York,  who  follow  either  mercautild 
pursuits,  or  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  spirit 
with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  suc- 
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cess  which  it  has  met  with  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
union^  are  proofs  of  its  merits  and  aflford  grounds 
to  believe,  that  the  hterary  spirit  of  America  is 
rising  fast  into  repute. 

The  most  successful  poetical  production  of 
which  America  can  boast,  is  the  Columbiad  of 
Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  in  a  very  splendid 
form.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  descended  from 
a  respectable  English  family,  who  were  amoni>' 
the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield  in  that  state.  lie 
is  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  was  a  bo) 
at  school,  when  his  father  died.  The  patrimo- 
nial estate  was  not  very  considerable  ;  and  being 
divided  equally  among  the  offspring,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  country,  the  portion  to 
each  was  but  small.  Young  Bin  low,  therefore, 
as  he  grew  up,  found  his  inheritance  little  moic 
than  sufficient  to  finish  his  education. 

In  lt74he  removed  from  Dartmoulb  Collegr, 
New  Hampshire,  to  that  of  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut, where  in  1778  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  early  years 
had  repeatedly  evinced  a  considerable  taste  for 
poetry;  and  some  of  his  jtivciiilc  pieces  pro- 
duced as  college  exercises,  were  published,  and 
gained  him  much  applause.  During  this  gen- 
tleman's residence  at  college,  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out,,  and  such  wai  the  enthusiasm  of 
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the  momentj  that  men  of  opulence  enrolled 
themselves  ii^  the  ranks,  and  boys  deserted  their 
schools  in  order  to  become  soldiers. 

Mr.  Barlow  on  that  memorable  occasion  was 
accustomed,  during  his  vacations,  to  seize  bis 
musket  and  fly  to  the  camp,  where  four  of  his 
brothers  were  already  in  arms.  He  was  present 
us  a  volunteer  in  several  skirmishes,  and  actually 
assisted  at  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  hap- 
pened during  the  war.  His  love  of  letters,  how- 
ever, rather  than  any  abatement  of  military 
ardour  induced  young  Barlow  to  return  from 
each  of  those  excursions  to  his  studies  at  New 
Haven. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ar(s,  he  procured  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  brigade  in  the  Massachusetts 
line  of  the  army.  Mr.  Barlow  was  very  glad  to 
obtain  this  appointment,  as  while  it  aflbrded 
him  an  honourable  maintenance^  it  gave  him 
leisure  to  prepare  himself,  by  study,  for  any  other 
pursuit  to  which  his  fancy  might  lead  him.  He 
continued  in  his  clerical  capacity  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  1783  ;  during  which  time 
he  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  both  civil  and  military; 
at  the  same  time  he  planned  and  nearly  accom- 
plished his  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus. 

When  peaceonce  more  visited  the  country,  and 
the  clangor  of  arms  was  exchanged  for  the  gentle 
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nunnuirs  of  the  loom^  the  spinning-wheel,  ami 
tiic  ploij^li,  Mr.  Barlow  removed  to  Hartford^ 
the  eapital  of  Connecticut,  and  commenced  his 
preparations  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  As 
some  temporary  aid,  however,  was  still  neces- 
sary for  suhsiste«ice,  until  the  fees  of  an  untried 
profession  should  hegin  to  flow  in,  he  purchased 
half  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  printer  and  hook- 
seller,  with  whom  he  entered  into  partnership, 
and  aided  in  carrying  on  that  complicated  husi- 
nos«,  one  part  of  which  consisted  in  editing  a 
newspaper.  This  connexion  continued  only  two 
years ;  and  in  1785  Mr.  Barlow  was  called  to  the 
har. 

The  profession  of  a  lawyer  in  America,  unitei 
the  duties  both  of  advocate  and  solicitor,  and  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  now  m^cle  a  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  fortune,  having  the  double  advan- 
tage of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  country,  and  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  general  science  and  literature. 

In  1787  he  published  his  *'  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus," a  poem  in  nine  books.  This  work  added 
much  to  his  reputation  in  America,  and  rendered 
him  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  It  was  re- 
printed and  published  a  few  months  afterwards 
\\\  London,  by  Dillyand  Slockdale.  But  the  fol- 
lowing year  opened  a  new  scene  for  Mr.  Bar- 
low, which  induced  him  to  suspend  the  practice 
of  the  law.    which    he    has    never    since    re- 
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Slimed.  The  Ohio  Company,  composed  of  a 
number  of  respectable  men,  many  of  whom 
Mr.  Barlow  had  intimately  known  while  in  the 
army,  purchased  from  the  Congress  a  large  tract 
of  country,  lying  on  the  border  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  consisting  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  acres.  Their  project  was  to  sell  part 
of  these  lands  to  foreigners,  and  to  settle,  them- 
selves, on  the  remainder. 

This  company  appointed  Mr.  Barlow,  their 
agent,  to  transact  their  business  in  Europe ;   in 
consequence  of  which    he  repaired  to  England 
in  1788,  and  soon   afterwards  crossed   over  to 
France.     He  was  able  to  dispose  only  of  a  few 
lots    of   that  fertile    territory,    notwithstanding 
every   allurement  was  held  out  to  the  purchasers. 
Had  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  territory  depended 
solely  upon   emigrants  from  Europe,  it  would, 
instead  of  being   one   of  the   most   flourishing 
states  of  the  Union;  have  remained  an  unculti- 
vated wilderness.     Fortunately  for  the  company, 
adventurers  from  the  most  populous  of  the  New 
England  States,  were  attracted  by  their  liberal 
ofiers,  and  as  they  better  understood  the  nature 
of  clearing  and  settling  of  new-  land  than  Euro- 
peans, they,  in  a  short  time,  rendered  it  a  flou- 
rishing country. 

European  settlers  in  America  labour  under 
numerous  disadvantages ;  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  quickest  mode  of  clearing  land,  and  turn- 
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ing  it  to  advantage  ;  they  cannot  submit  to  the 
hard  labour  and  privations  which  the  natives  do; 
they  neither  like  to  dwell  in  a  log-hut  that  is  ready 
to  tumble  about  their  ears,  and  admits  the  wind, 
the  rain  or  snow  in  at  every  crevice ;  nor  can 
they  live  for  a  tv^^elvemonth  together  upon  salt 
provisions.  They  are  not  happy  unless  they 
have  their  European  comforts  about  them  ;  they 
consider  themselves  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  land; 
shut  up  in  a  gloomy  wilderness,  among  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  separated,  as  it  were, 
from  all  human  society.  Hence  they  either  fall 
a  prey  to  melancholy  and  dejection,  or  to  the 
numerous  diseases  which  strangers  are  liable  to 
in  a  newly  settled  country,  occasioned,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  woods 
and  marshes.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
consider  the  forests  as  their  natural  habitations ; 
they  were  born  in  them;  and  like  the  wandering 
Indians,  they  emigrate  from  state  to  state,  from 
one  spot  of  land  to  another,  increasing  their  pro- 
perty, and  improving  the  country.  They  submit 
to  all  the  hardships  of  such  a  life  with  cheerful- 
ness; and  though,  like  Europeans,  they  are  some- 
times subject  to  the  diseases  of  those  new  coun- 
tries, yet  they  do  not  so  often  become  the  victims 
of  them.  They  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
quality  and  localities  of  a  lot  of  land,  before 
they  purchase  it;  the  want  of  v. hich  knowledge 
has  often  luiucd  an  European  adventurer.  Every 
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tliiiijr  with  tlicni  IS  turned  to  some  advantage  or 
other;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  grub- 
biiii»;  up  the  roots  of  trees  to  give  their  plantation 
a  handsome  appearance,  they  leave  the  stumps 
in  the  ^noundj  and  sow  their  corn  between  them. 
They  live  upon  the  coarsest  and  most  sparing 
diet,  and  dwell  in  the  most  miserable  huts  for  the 
iirst  year  or  two,  till  they  have  paid  their  expenses 
and  are  something  in  pocket ;  which  they  con- 
trive to  accomplish  by  the  sale  or  barter  of  their 
crops  of  corn,  their  wood  ashes,  their  shingles^ 
their  timber,  and  cattle.  These  are  disposed  of^ 
as  the  local  situation  of  the  farm  enables  them^ 
and  as  occasion  requires,  to  some  great  proprie- 
tor, or  merchant  in  the  township,  without  wh^ni, 
or  some  other  opening  for  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce, the  clearing  of  land  is  but  a  barren  specu- 
lation. An  European,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
embark  in  the  clearing  of  lands  in  America* 
should  consider  well  of  all  the  inconveniences, 
privations,  and  obstacles  which  he  must  encoun- 
ter, and  the  measures  %liich  he  must  adopt  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking,  before 
he  quits  his  own  country.  lie  must  also  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  loser  in  the  outset  of  the 
thinsc,  and  to  expend  three  or  four  hundred 
|>v0uij<l^,  r.vcu  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
before  he  can  expect  to  establish  himself  perma- 
nently. Many  Europeans  have  spent  thousands 
in  such  speculations  in  America,  and  have  after- 
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>var(ls  returned  home  beggars.  People  now  be^ 
gin  to  bavo  Iheir  eyes  opened  rather  more  than 
formerly  to  the  illusive  offeis  of  land  owners, 
even  in  Canada,  as  \vcll  as  ihe  United  States, 
■whose  interest  it  is  to  have  their  property  culti- 
vated Bi  d  improved.  To  those  who  ha\e  any  iu 
tlitiatiop  to  settle  in  North  America,  and  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  steps  that  arc  to  be 
taken  under  such  circumstances,  the  hints  which 
I  have  offered,  may  perhaps  be  of  considi^rablc 
importance  to  them,  and  prevent  their  embark- 
ing- in  a  hazardous  speculation  without  the  ne- 
cessary precautions. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we 
find  him,  in  1791-2,  taking  an  active  part  in  for- 
warding the  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  society  of  Lon- 
don. In  that  capacity  he  was  nominated  by  the 
society,  to  go  over  to  France,  in  company  witli 
another  member,  and  present  an  address  from  the 
society  to  the  nalionul  convention  of  France.  ''As 
the  elations  of  pe  ;ce,"  says  Mr,  Barlow's  hiot 
g«ap!  T,  "  which  still  existed  and  were  kept  up 
betvveeii  the  two  countries,  had  not  then  been  (Jis* 
turbed,  tiube  two  gentlemen  undertook  the  task, 
dxU'btivSs,  without  foreseeing  the  consequences 
tbit  rosuHed  from  that  measure.  It  soon  after 
beca  ne  the  si.bj.'ct  of  legal  inquiry,  and  is  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  state  trials,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1794." 
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The  result  of  this  rash  step  was,  that  Mr.  Bar- 
low could  not  return  to  England,  thongb  he  bad 
departed  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  only 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  had  left  his  wife  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  private  concerns  unsettled.  Hn 
therefore  sent  for  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  soon  after 
accompanied  some  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent 
from  the  convention  on  a  mission  to  Savoy,  in  or- 
der to  forward  the  views  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
appeared  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia. 

In  this  mission  Mr.  Barlow  was  actively  en- 
gaged, and  wrote  several  inspiriting  addresses  to 
the  people,  for  whicb  services  the  convention  de- 
creed him  the  title  of  a  French  citizen.  About 
this  period,  the  French  intrigues  in  America  be- 
gan to  alarm  the  government ;  and  General 
Washington,  whose  only  wish  was  to  remain  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  no  doubt  saw,  with 
secret  displeasure,  the  activity  of  his  conntrymen 
in  propagating  tlie  dangerous  tenets  of  the  Frencli 
government,  both  in  Europe  aud  America.  It 
js  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  order  whic  h 
iVIf.  Barlow  received  in  1795,  from  President 
Washington,  to  repair  to  the  States  of  Barbary  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  treaties  with  those  pow- 
ers, and  redeeming  the  captive  Americans  from 
slavery,  was  chiefly  to  divert  that  gentleman 
from  his  revolutionary  practices,  and  check  the 
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spirit  of  Jacobinism  among  Americans  abroad  m 
well  as  at  home. 

Mr.  Barlow  immediately  obeyed  the  presi- 
dent's commaiKls,  and  to  his  honour  performed 
the  objects  of  his  mission  in  tlie  most  satisfactory 
manner.  lie  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  with 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli;  and  redeemed  the 
American  prisoners*  from  captivity.  In  1797,  he 
returned  to  Paris ;  but  as  all  tlie  objects  of  the 
revolution  which  a  friend  to  humanity  could  de- 
sire  to  have  seen  established,  were  overthrown 
and  buried  beneath  tyranny  and  oppression,  Mr. 
Barlow  remained  an  unconcerned  spectator  in 
that  country,  till  he  returned  to  Ajucrica  in  1805. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  inactivity  in  po- 
litical afl'airs,  that  he  had  leisure  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  poenij  called  ''The  Columbiad," 
which  he  has  since  completed  and  published,  in 
a  very  splendid  niunner.  This  poem  is  an  en- 
largement of  his  vision  of  ColuiVibur.,  and  is  com- 
prised in  ten  books.  Columbus  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  and  Mesper  who  is  represented  as  the 
g'uardian  genius  ol  the  western  continent,  appears 
to  him  in  prison  ;  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
after  being  recalled  from  his  government  in  the 
new  world.  The  Genius  endeavours  to  soothe 
and  elevate  his  desponding  spirit,  by  antici- 
pating the  great  events  that  were  to  flow  from  hi.« 
illustrious  deeds.      Leaving  the   prison  together. 
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the}'  ascend  to  tlic  summit  of  a  liigli  mountain, 
iiom  whence  the  immense  Continent  of  Amciica 
is  I:iid  open  to  the  view  of  the  hero. 

From  this  elevated  spot,  Ilesper  describes  to 
Columbus  the  i!;eoj^raphieal  position,  or  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  New  \\  orld  ;  the  state  of  the 
natives  ;  and  foretells  the  cruelties  and  devasta- 
tions which  are  to  ensue  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  settlement  oC  the  English  colonists  in  Ame- 
rica, and  desj'ribes,  in  glowing  colours,  the  revo- 
lutionary conflict  i'i  which  thej  ultimatelj'  ob- 
tain their  independence.  Such  are  the  main 
points  of  the  poem ;  the  subordinate  parts  arc 
diversified  with  episodes  and  fanciful  images, 
which  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject  and  embel- 
lish the  poem. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  which  this  poem  lies 
under  is,  the  necessity  of  having  its  events  fore- 
told in  a  vision.  Hence  we  are  but  little  inter- 
rested  with  the  hero,  who  ought  to  be  the  life 
and  soul  c"  the  poem.  In  the  Iliad,  we  have 
Achilles  or  Hector  to  charm  us ;  In  the  Odyssey, 
we  have  Ulysses ;  In  the  Eneid,  Eneas :  all  of 
whom  arc  ever  present  to  our  imagination,  and 
concerned  in  the  events  before  us :  but  Columbus 
is  a  mere  inanimate  [)ersonage  who  hears  all,  and 
docs  nothing.  Mr.  Barlow  has,  however,  had 
:k  very  difiicult  task  to  perform.  Modern  history 
ir  not  at  all  adapted  for  such  poems;  the  events 
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oiiglit  to  be  mellowed  by  tunc: ;  and  if  soraewliat 
involved  in  obscurily,  the  author  can  belter  cm- 
ploy  bis  fictitious  agents  in  the  br.siness  of  the 
scene.  IJis  '*■  Bivcr  guih,''  and  "  Gods  of  Fro  si," 
€i\n  then  tuke  an  active  part  with  much  more 
propriety;  nay,  their  ve.y  i',\'. fence,  perhaps^ 
ruay  not  then  be  questioned  ;  but  when  we  see  a 
modern  general  struggling  with  one  of  these 
imaginary  foes,  and  recent  facti  blended  with 
jietilious  events,  our  reason,  iy  spile  of  every 
{  oetical  license  in  their  favour,  will  revolt  at 
^uch  incongruities. 

These  disadvantages  do  not,  however,  aftect 
the  merits  of  the  poem  in  other  respects.  Mr. 
Darlow  has  displayed  considerable  taste  and  ta- 
lents in  the  management  of  the  subject,  and  huis 
given  the  transactions  of  so  long  a  period  with 
much  spirit  and  elegance.  If  he  had  said  less 
upon  some  unpleasant  events  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  it  would  have  dib played  more  impartiality, 
and  rendered  the  work  less  objectionable  ;  but  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  prison-ships," 
and  display  their  horrors  in  an  engraving,  is  not 
:it  all  calculated  to  promote  that  "  harmony  and 
felicity  between  nations,"  which  he  makes  Mesper 
predict  to  Columbus,  in  the  two  last  books  of 
his  poem. 

Mr.  Barlow  lias  also  suffered  his  better  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  which  has  often 
Viinced  itself  in  many  of  his  countrymen,  ofcsta- 
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blisliini^  wliat  they  denominate  an  "  Amcvicaii 
l.au^iiagc,''h\\i  which,  in  factj  is  nol!)inaj  more 
than  pedantic  and  distorted  Englisli.  Many  of 
these  Anierican  expressions  have  crept  into  the 
CoUunbiad,  to  the  utter  disfiguration  of  several 
otherwise  beautiful  passages;  and  that  which 
ouglit  to  liavc  been  elegant  and  sublime,  u  nclhiiiij 
hut  mere  fustian  and  bojiibast. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Columhiad  is  enti- 
tled <o  a  considerable  share  of  apr.li':^: ;  it  evinces 
ill  the  antlior  abilities  of  no  mean  stamp,  and 
possesses  merits  which  arc  not  io  be  found  but  i'l 
works  of  a  superior  cast.  It  is  also  the  produc- 
tion of  an  "  intaut  country,"  and  on  that  account 
should  be  viewed  in  a  mere  favorable  light  tlian  if 
it  had  emanated  from  the  birth-place  of  a  Homer, 
a  V  irgil,  or  a  Milton.  Every  spark  of  genius  that 
is  emitted  from  the  Westerii'.  Cr-tinciit  should  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  ;  and,  in^^  ad  of  being 
extinguished  by  the  peslilcntiul  breath  of  par- 
tial castigators,  which,  like  the  parching  blast  of 
the  Arabian  Simoom,  destroys  every  thing  within 
its  reach,  it  should  be  fanned  into  a  (lame  by  the 
mild  and  gentle  treatment  of  judicious  critics. 
We  might  then  hope  to  see  the:  genius  of  the  an- 
cient world  engrafted  upon  the  new  hemisphere  ; 
and  if  ever  the  day  should  come,  that  the  modern 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  arc  compelled  to 
transfur  their  sceptres,  like  tho^re  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  a  more  western  rival,  it  would  be  some 
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satisfac(ion  to  Englishmen,  to  know  that  tliat 
rival  was  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  oi 
their  own  nation^  and  had  preserved  the  langnagc, 
manners,  genius,  and  laws  of  their  ancestors. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Barlow 
and  his  poem,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  Co- 
lumhiad ;  they  will  serve  to  display  the  genius 
and  talents  of  the  author,  and  will,  I  hope,  (as  I 
observed  upon  the  extracts  from  Salmagundi, ) 
shield  me  from  the  charge  of  "  selecting  unfa- 
vourable specimens  of  American  literature." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  6th  book, 
and  contains  that  well-known  pathetic  fact  of  the 
murder  of  an  American  young  lady,  by  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  General  Burgoyne's  army. 
She  was  betrothed  to  a  British  officer,  and  had 
left  her  father's  house  to  visit  him  in  the  camp, 
when  she  was  met  by- a  party  of  Indians,  who  in 
quarrelling  about  conducting  her,  terminated 
the  dispute  by  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk.  This 
passage  will  also  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  poet's  style  in  describii!g  a  modern  battle. 

*'  Brave  Heartley  strode  in  youth's  o'erweening  pride.; 
Housed  in  the  camp  he  left  his  blooming  bride. 
The  sweet  Lucinda  ;   whom  her  sire  from  far. 
On  steeds  high  bounding  o'er  the  waste  of  war. 
Had  guided  tlu"o'  the  lines,  and  hither  led, 
I'hat  fatal  morn,  the  plighted  chief  to  wed. 
He  dccm'd,  deluded  sire  !   the  contest  o'er. 
That  routed  rebels  dared  the  fight  no  more  : 
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And  came  to  mingle,  as  (he  tumult  ceased. 

The  victor's  triumph  with  the  nuptial  feast. 

They  reached  his  tent  j  when  now  with  loud  alarms 

The  morn  burst  forth,  and  rouzed  the  camp  to  arms  ; 

Contiicting  passions  seized  the  lover's  breast. 

Bright  honor  call'd,  and  briglit  Lucinda  prest  : — 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  for  that  clangorous  call  '' 

Traced  I  these  deserts  but  to  see  thee  fall  ? 

I  know  thy  valorous  heart,  thy  zeal  that  speeds 

Where  dangers  press,  and  boldest  battle  bleeds. 

My  father  said,  blest  Hymen  here  should  join 

With  sacred  Love  to  make  Lucinda  thine  j 

But  other  union  these  dire  drums  foredoom. 

The  dark  dead  union  of  th'  eternal  tomb. 

On  yonder  plain,  soon  sheeted  o'er  with  blood, 

Our  nuptial  couch  shall  prove  a  crimson  clod  j 

For  there  this  night  thy  livid  corse  must  lie, 

I'll  seek  it  there,  and  on  that  bosom  die. 

Yet  go  ;   'tis  duty  calls ;  but  o'er  thy  head 

Let  this  white  plume  its  floating  foliage  spread  ; 

That  from  the  rampart,  tliro'  the  troubled  air. 

These  eyes  niny  trace  thee  toiling  in  the  war, 

She  fixt  the  feather  on  his  crest  above. 

Bound  with  the  mystic  knot,  the  knot  of  love  ; 

He  parted  silent,  but  in  silent  prayer  y 

Bade  Love  and  Hymen  guard  the  lini'rous  fair. 

"  Where  Saratoga  shew'd  her  champaign  side, 
That  Hudson  bathed  with  still  untainted  tide, 
Th'  opposing  pickets  push'd  their  scouting  files, 
Wheel'd,  skirniisht,  halted,  practised  all  thtnr  wiles  : 
Each  to  mislead,  insnare,  exhaust  their  foes, 
And  court  their  conquest  ere  the  armies  close. 

"  Now  roll,  like  winged  storm«,  the  «olid  lines. 
The  clarion  thunders.,  and  the  battle  joins : 
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Thick  flames  in  vollied  flashes  load  the  alr,- 
And  echoing  mountains  give  the  noise  of  war ; 
Sulphureous  clouds  rise  reddening  round  the  height;, 
And  veil  the  skies,  and  wrap  the  sounding  fight. 
Soo;i  from  the  bkirts  of  smoke,  where  thousands  toilj 
Rnnks  roil  away  and  into  light  recoil ; 
Starke  pours  upon  them  in  a  storm  of  lead  ; 
His  hosted  swains  bestrew  the  field  with  dead, 
pierce  with  strong  bayonets  the  German  reins. 
Whelm  two  battalions  in  their  captive  chains, 
Bid  Baum,  with  wounds  enfeebled,  quit  the  fisld. 
And  Breyujau  next  his  ^ubhing  life-blood  yield, 

"  This  Fra^er  sees,  and  tliither  turns  his  course. 
Bears  down  before  them  with  Britannia's  force. 
Wheels  a  broad  column  on  the  Victor  flank. 
And  springs  to  vengear^ce  thro'  the  foremost  rank. 
Lincoln,  to  meet  the  hero,  sweeps  the  plain  j 
Ilis  ready  bands  the  laboring  Starke  sustain  j 
Host  matching  host,  the  doubtful  battle  burns. 
And  now  the  Britons,  now  their  foes  by  turns         *   ' 
Regain  the  p^round  ;  till  Frazer  feels  the  force 
Of  a  rude  grapeshot  in  bis  flouncing  horse ; 
Nor  knew  the  chief,  till  struggling  from  the  fall. 
That  his  gored  thigh  had  first  received  the  ball. 
He  sinks  expiring  on  the  slipper/soil  5 
Shock'd  at  the  sight,  his  baffled  troops  recoil  j 
Where  Lincoln,  pressing  with  redoubled  might. 
Broke  thro'  their  squadrons  and  conlirm'd  the  flight ; 
When  this  brave  leader  met  a  stunning  blow. 
That  s;opt  his  progress  and  avenged  the  foe. 
He  left  the  field,  but  prodigal  of  life. 
Unwearied  Fiancis  stillj^prolong'd  the  strife  j 
Till  a  chance  carabin^e  attain'd  his  head. 
And  stretch* J  the  hero  piid  the  vulgar  dead. 
His  near  companions  rush  with  ardent  gait. 
Swift  to  revenge.,  but  soon  to  share  his  fate  ,; 
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Brown,  Adams,  Cobiirn,  falling  side  by  side; 
Drench  the  chill  sod  with  all  their  vital  tide. 

*'  f  irtti  on  the  west  hdl'd  Hc-rlcimer  sustains 
The  gather'd  shock  of  all  Canndb*s  trains  j 
Culons  atid  wildmen  ;Jost  their  skulkers  there. 
Outflank  his  pickets  arid  assail  his  rear, 
t)rive  in  his  distant  scouts  with  hiddoiis  bidre. 
And  press,  on  three  sides  close,  the  hovering  war. 
Johnson's  own  shrieks  commence  the  deafening  din, 
Rouze  every  ambush  and  the  storm  begitl. 
A  thousand  thickets>  thi"o*  each  opening  gleii. 
Pour  forth  their  hunters  to  the  chase  of  men  j 
Trunks  of  huge  treeii,  and  rocks  and  ravines  lend 
Unnu'uber'd  batteries  and  their  Ales  defend  ; 
1  liay  fire,  they  squat,  they  rise,  Advarice  and  l&y. 
And  yells  and  groans  alternate  rend  the  Ay, 
The  well  aim'd  hatchet  cleaves  the  beliiiless  head. 
Mute  showers  tjf  arrows  and  loud  storim  of  lead 
Rain  thick  from,  hands  unseen,  dii^  su<lden  fling 
A  deep  c6nf\isldil  thro'  the  laboring  wing. 

*'  Rut  Herkiiner,  undatihted,  quits  thei  stand. 
Breaks  in  loose  files  his  disencumber'd  band. 
Wheels  on  the  bowling  glens  each  light-arm'd  troop; 
And  leads  himself  where  Johnsdri  tdnes  his  whtiop. 
Pours  tliro'  liis  crplse  a  well-directed  fire  > 
The  semisavdge  sees  his  tribes  Retire, 
then  follows  thro*  the  brush  in  full  horse  sp4id. 
And  gains  the  hilltop  where  the  Hurons  lead  ; 
Here  turns  his  cotlrser ;  when  a  gratef^.  st^ht 
Kecals  his  stragglers,  and  reistraint  fe^s  ^h^ 
For  Herkimer  no  Ipnger  now  sustaint 
The  loss  of  blood  that  his  faint  vitals  drains  : 
A  ball  |iad  pierce«l  hiiiy  ^e  he  changed  his  field  -, 
The  slow  sure  dcatti  his  prudence  had  co&eeal'd, 
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Till  d;irk  dciouted  foea  should  yield  to  flight» 
And  his  firm  friends  could  finish  well  the  fight 

"  Lopt  from  his  horse  the  hero  sinks  at  last ; 
The  Hurons  ken  him^  and  with  hallooing  blast 
Shake  the  vast  wilderness  ;  the  tribes  around 
Drink  with  broad  ears,  and  swell  the  rending  sound. 
Rush  back  to  vengeance  with  tempestuous  might. 
Sweep  tlie  long  slopes  from  every  neighboring  height. 
Full  on  their  check'd  pursuers ;  who  regain, 
rrom  all  their  woods,  the  first  contested  plaiiu 
Here  open  fight  begins  j  and  sure  defeat 
Had  forc'd  that  column  to  a  swift  retreat, 
But  Arnold,  toiling  thro'  the  distant  smoke. 
Beheld  their  plight,  a  small  detachment  took. 
Bore  down  behind  them  with  his  field-park  loud. 
And  hail'd  his  grape-shot  thro'  the  «avage  crowd  ; 
Strow'd  every  copse  with  dead,  and  chas'd  afar 
The  affrighted  relics  from  the  skirts  of  war. 

"  But  on  the  centre  swells  the  heaviest  charge. 
The  squares  develop  and  the  lines  enlarge. 
Here  Kosciusko's  mantling  works  conceal'd 
His  batteries  mute,  but  soon  to  scour  the  field ; 
Morgan  with  all  his  marksmen  flanks  the  foe, 
Hull,  Brooks,  and  Courtlandt,  in- the  vanguard  glowj 
Here  gallant  Dearbon  leads  his  light-arm'd  train. 
Here  Scammel  towers,  here  Silly  shakes  the  plaia. 

"  Gates'guides  the  onset  with  his  waving. brand. 
Assigns  their  task  to  each  unfolding  band. 
Sustains,  inspirits,  .prompts  the  warrior's  rage, 
>Jo\v  bils  the  flank's,  and  now  the  front  engage 
Points  the  stern  riflers  where  their  slugs  to  pour, 
And  tells  the  unmasking  batteries  when  to  roar. 
For  here  impetuous  Po'Well  wheels  and  "veers 
His  royal  guards,  his  British  grenadiers  ; 
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His  highland  broadswords  cut  tlicir  wastuig  course. 
His  horse  artillery  whirls  its  furious  force. 
Here  Specht  and  Reidesel  to  battle  bring 
Their  scattering  yagers  from  each  folding  wing  j 
And  here,  concentred  in  tremendous  might, 
Britain's  whole  park,  descending  to  the  fight. 
Roars  thro'  the  ranks ;  'tis  Phillips  leads  the  train. 
And  toils  and  thunders  o'er  the  shuddering  plain. 

"  Burgoyrie,  lecure  of  victory,  from  his  height. 
Eyes  the  whole  field  and  orders  all  the  fight, 
Marks  where  hi«  veterans  plunge  their  fiercest  fire. 
And  where  his  foes  seem  halting  to  retire. 
Already  sees  th6  starry  staff  give  way, 
And  British  ensigns  gaining  on  the  day  ; 
When  from  the  western  wing,  in  steely  glare, 
AU-conqufering  Arnold  surged  the  tide  of  war. 
Columbia  kindles  as  her  hero  comes  ; 
Her  trump's  shrill  clangor  and  her  deafening  drums 
Uedoubling  sound  the  charge  j  they  rage,  they  burn. 
And  hosted  Europe  trembles  in  her  turn. 
So  when  Pelides'  absence  check'd  her  fate. 
All  Ilion  issued  from  her  guardian  gate  j 
Her  huddling  squadrons  like  a  tempest  poui'd,    . 
Each  man  a  hero,  and  each  dart  a  sword. 
Full  on  retirilig  Greece  tumultuous  fall, 
And  Greece  reluctant  seeks  her  sheltering  wall  , . 
But  Pelius'  son  rebounding  o'er  the  plain,  /. 

Tro}'  backward  starts,  and  seftks  her  towers  again, 

"  Arnold's  dread  falchib:},  with  terrific  sway; 
Rolls  on  the  ranks  and  rules  the  doubtful  day, 
Confounds  with  one  wide  sweep  the  astonish'd  foes. 
And  bids  at  last  the  scene  of  slaughter  cloSe. 
Pale  rout  begins,  Biitaiinia's  broken  train 
Tread  back  their  steps  and  scatter  ffgm  the  plain, 
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To  their  strong  camp  precipitate  retire. 

And  wide  behind  them  streams  the  roaring  fire. 

*'  Meantime,  the  skirts  of  war  as  Johnson  gor'd. 
His  kindred  cannibals  desert  their  lord  ; 
They  scour  the  waste  for  undistinguished  prey,         , 
Howl  thro'  the  night  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Scalp  every  straggler  from  all  parties  stray'd. 
Each  wounded  wanderer  thro'  the  moonlight  glade ; 
And  while  the  absent  armies  give  them  place, 
!^ach  camp  they  plunder,  and  each  world  disgrace. 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  great  Albion  draw« 
From  these  auxiliars  in  her  barb'rous  cause, 
Lucinda's  fate ;  the  tale,  ye  nations,  hear  ;  ^ 

Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear. 
Long  from  the  rampart,  thro'  the  imbattled  field. 
She  spied  her  Heartley  where  his  column  wheel'd, 
Tfac'd  him  with  steadfast  eye  and  tortured  breast. 
That  heaved  in  concert  with  his  dancing  crest ; 
And  oft,  with  head  advanced  and  hand  outspread^ 
Soem'd  from  her  love  to  ward  the  i<yiQg  lead ;.    . 
Till,  dimm'd  by  distance  and  the  gathering  cloud ; 
At  last  he  vanish'd  in  the  warrior  crowd.  ,  ., 

She  thought  he  fell ;  and  wild  with  fearless  air. 
She  left  the  camp  to  brave  thp  woodland  war, 
Made  a  long  circuit,  all  her  friends  taahun. 
And  wandei^d  wide  beneath  the  falling  sun ;    ,. 
Then  veering  to  the  field,  thepickets  past. 
To  gain  the  hillock  'whcre  she  miss'd  him  last. 
Fond  maid,  he  rests  not  there  }  from  finish'd  Hg;!)'. 
lie  sought  the  camp,  and  closed  the  rear  of  flight. 

*'  He  hurries  to  hit  tent  j— oh  rage !  despair  ! 
No  glimpse,  no  tidings  of  the  frantic  fair ; 
Save  that  some  carmen,  as  acamp  they  drove, 
H^d  seen  hercoursinig  for  the  western  grove 
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Faint  with  firtlgue,  and  chokM  with  burning  tliirjt. 
Forth  from  his  friends  with  bounding  leap  he  burst, 
Vaults  o'er  the  palisade  with  eyes  on  flame. 
And  Alls  the  welkin  with  Lucinda's  nanae. 
Swift  thro*  the  wild  wood  paths  phrenetic  springs — 
Lucind  !  Lucinda  !    thro'  the  wild  wood  rings. 
All  night  he  wanders  j  barking  wolves  alone. 
And  screaming  night-birds  answer  to  his  moan  ; 
lor  war  had  rouz'd  then\  from  their  savage  de;i ; 
They  scent  the  field,  Ibey  snuff  ihe  walks  of  men, 

"  Tlie  fair  one  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn. 
Had  raved  and  Wnndor'd,  till  officious  morn 
Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 
To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  tote. 
Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid — ^historian,  hold  !— • 
Poor  Human  Nature !  must  thy  shame  be  told  ?.  ■ 
Where  the;n  that  proud  pre-eminence  of  birth. 
Thy  Moral  Sehse  ?  the  brightest  boast  of  earth. . 
Had  but  the  tiger  chang'd  his  heart  fo;r  thioe. 
Could  rocks  their  bowels  with  that  heart  combine,    .  . 
Thy  tear  had  gusht,  thy  liand  relieved  he^  paJn, 
And  led  Lucinda  to  her  lord  again.  .^-  •  -,    ■ 

*'She  starts,  with  eyes  upturn'd  and  fleeting  breathy 
In  their  raised  axes  views  her  irifitant  death,. 
Spreads  her  white  hands  to  lieaven  in  frantic  prayer. 
Then  runs  to  grasp  their  knees,  and  crouches  there. 
Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  past, 
Aolls  in  loose  tangles  round  her  lovely  waist ; 
Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snOw 
That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 
Does  all  this  eloquence  suspend  the  kuifp .? 
Does  no  superior  bribe  contest  her  life  ? 
There  does  :  the  scalps  by  British  gold  are  paid ; 
A  iong-hair'd  sc^lp  adorns  that  heavenly  hciid ; 
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And  comes  the  sacred  spoil  from  friend  or  foe. 
No  marks  distinguish,  and  no  man  can  know. 

"  With  calculating  pause,  and  demon  grin. 
They  seize  her  hands,  and  thro'  her  face  divine 
Drive  the  descending  ax  !  the  shriek  she  sent 
Attain'd  her  lover's  ear  :  he  thither  bent 
With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 
Whirl'd  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 
The  yelling  fiends  ;  who  there  disputing  stood 
Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood. 
He  sunk  delirious  on  her  lifeless  clay. 
And  pastf  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day." 


1 


The  following  description  of  a  modern  sea- 
iight  will  afford  tlie  reader  a  specimen  of  the 
poet's  powers^  in  that  arduous  management  ot 
the  poem. 

"  Far  on  the  wild  expanse,  where  opean  lies. 
And  scorns  all  confines  but  incumbent  skies> 
Scorns  to  retain  the  imprinted  paths  of  men 
To  guide  their  wanderings  or  direct  their  ken  , 
Where  warring  vagrants,  raging  as  they  go. 
Ask  of  the  stars  their  way  to  find  the  foe, 
Columbus  saw  two  hovering  fleets  advance. 
And  rival  ensigns  o*«r  their  pinions  dance.  ^ 
Graves,  on  the  north,  with  Albion's  flag  unfuil'd. 
Waves  proud  defiance  to  the  watery  world ; 
De  Grasse,  from  southern  isles,  conducts  his  train, 
And  shades  with  Gallic  sheets  the  moving  main. 


'*  Now  morn,  unconscious  of  the  coming  fray 
That  soon  shall  storm  the  crystal  cope  of  day. 
Glows  o'er  the  heavens,  and  with  her  orient  breeze 
Fans  her  flrtr  face  and  curls  the  summer  seas. 
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The  swelling  sails,  as  far^s  eye  can  sweep, 
Look  thro'  the  skies  and  awe  the  shadowy  deep. 
Lead  tiieir  long  bendirig  lines ;  and,  ere  tliey  close. 
To  count,  recognize,  circumvent  their  foes. 
Each  hauls  his  wind,  the  weathergage  to  gain 
And  master  all  the  movements  of  the  plain  -, 
Or  bears  before  the  breeze  with  loftier  gait. 
And,  beam  to  beam,  begins  the  work  of  fate. 

*'  As  when  the  warring  winds  from  each  fir  pole. 
Their  adverse  storms  across  the  concave  roll, 
Thin  fleecy  vapors  thro'  the  expansion  run. 
Veil  the  black  vault,  and  tremble  o'er  the  sun. 
Till  the  dark  folding  wings  together  drive, 
And,  ridged  with  fire,  and  rock'd  with  tluuider,  strive. 
So,  hazing  thro'  the  void,  at  fust  appear 
White  clouds  of  canvas  floating  on  the  air, 
Then  frown  the  broad  black  decks,  the  sails  are  stay'd, 
The  gaping  port-holes  <:ast  a  frightful  shade, 
I'lames,  triple  tier'd,  and  tides  of  smoke,  arise. 
And  fulminatlons  rock  the  $eas  and  skies. 

"  From  van  to  rear  the  roaring  deluge  run;. 
The  storm  disgorging  from  a  thousand  guns. 
Each  like  a  vast  vokano,  spouting  wide 
His  hissing  hell-dogs  o'er  the  shiiddering  ti(|e. 
Whirls  high  his  chain-shot,  cleaves  the  niast  and  slrows 
The  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  staggering  foes ; 
Wfiose  gunwale  sides  with  iron  globes  are  gored. 
And  a  wild  storm  of  splinters  sweeps  tlie  boiird. 
Husht  are  the  winds  of  heaven  ;  no  more  tlie  g;ile 
lireaks  the  red  rolls  of  smoke,  nor  fl.ips  the  sail ; 
A  dark  dead  calm  coutinuou'j  cloaks  the  glare, 
And  holds  the  clouds  of  sulphur  on  the  war, 
Convolving  o'er  the  space  that  yawns  and  shines, 
With  frequent  flasli^  between  the  laboiinr;  lines. 
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Nor  sun,  nor  sea,  nor  skyboffnUghtning  g)«!aq^« 
But  flaming  Phiegethon's  a^^ltic  stuaros        ^  ' 
Streak  the  long  gaping  gulf  j  where  varying  glow, . 
Carbonic  curls  above-^^blus  Qak&iof  &ie  bcluw. 

...!i'i^:b  -:.':q''o  '::?;..'  ..,•■"' 
*'  Hithertwo  hostjle  ships  to  contact  ran, 

Both  grappling,  board  to  board  and  gun  to  gun  ; 

Each  thro'  the  adverse  ports  their  contents  pour, 

Rake  the  lower  decks,  the  interior  timbers  bore. 

Drive  into  chinks  the  illumined  wads  unseen. 

Whose  flames  approach  th'  unguarded  magazine. 

Above,  with  shrouds  afoul  and  gunwales  mann'd, 

TJiick  halberds  clash  j  and  closing,  hand  to  hand. 

The  huddling  troops,  infuriate  from  despaiv. 

Tug  at  the  toils  of  death,  and  perish  there ;  ; 

Grenados,  carcasses  their  fragments  spread,      - 

And  pikes  and  pistols  ^ttrow  therdecks  with  dead. 

Now  OX]  the  Gallic  board  the,  Britons  rush, 

T*'.e  intrepid  Gauls  the  rash  adventurers  crush  ; 

And  now,  f  6  vengeance  stung,  with  frantic  air. 

Back  on  the  British  maindeck  roll  the  war. 

J'here  swells  the  carnage ;  all  the  tar^beat  floor 

Is  clogged  with  spatter'd  brj^iis  and  glu'd  with  gore  ; 

And  down  th«  ship'i  black  waist  fresh  brooks  pf  bleed 

Course  o*er  their  doto,  and  t.ingc  the  sable  flood. 

Till  War,  impatient  of  the  lipgering  strife 

Thai  tires  and  slackens  with  the  waste  of  life. 

Opes  with  eng^Ifhing  gape  the  astonished  wa^ve. 

And  whelms  the  Combat  whoje,  in  one  vast  grave. 

For  now  the  imprison'd  j)o,wder  caugljt  the  flames. 

And  into  atoms  whirl'd  the  monstrous  fri^mes 

Of  both  the  eiitangled  hhips  j  the  vortex  \yiJe 

Roars  like  nn  ^tna  thro'  the  belching  tide, 

.\nd  blazing  into  lieaven,  and  bursting  high, 

.Shells,  carriages,  and  gunr.,  obstruct  the  ?ky  ; 

Cords,  timbers,  trm>ksof  mm  the  welkin  sweep, 

And  fall  on  distant  ships,  or  sho.v'r  along  the  deep. 
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"  The  matcbt  armadas  ^iH  ihe  fight  mainfaiiv 
But  cautious,  distant ;  lest  the  staggering  ftiaio    '    -     - 
Drive  their  whole  lines  afoul,  and  one  dark  daf 
Glut  the  proud  ocean  with  toe  rich  a  prejr. 
At  last,  wl'.ere  scattering  fire  the  clouds  disclose. 
Hulls  heave  in  sight,  and  blood  the  deck  o'erflows ; 
Here  from  the  field  tost  navies  rise  to  view. 
Drive  back  to  vengeance,  and  the  roar  renew. 
There  shattered  ships  commence  their  flight  afar, 
Tow'd  thro'  the  smoke,  hard  struggling  from  the  war ; 
And  some,  half  seen  anid  the  gaping  wave, 
riunge  in  the  whirl  they  make,  and  gorge  their  grave." 

I  shall  conolude  these  extracts  ijrotn  the  Co- 
lumbiad,  with  the  following  passage  from  the 
eighth  book.  It  displays  the  benefits  which  the 
United  States^  derive  from  theif  constitution, 
and  describes  the  progress  of  commerce  and  th« 
arts;—  .■./;.■       ..    ..       ■  i<'        .^.  -i 


.:  ^  jUi 


"Where  southern  streams  thrb'  broad  Savannas  bcrtd. 
The  rice-clad  Vales  thetr  verdant  rounds  extend  ; 
Tobago's  plant  Its  leaf  ex|>andtrig' yields;"  '^  ' 
The  maize  luxuriant  cfotlies'd  thousand  netds  ; 
Steeds,  herds,  and  flock's,  o'er  northern  regions  rovo, 
Kmbrown  the  hill  and  wanton  thro*  the  groyc. 
Tlie  woodlands  wide  iheir  sturdy  honors  bend, 
The  pines,  the  liveoaks  to  the  shores  descend, 
There  couch  the  keels,  the  crooked  ribs  arise, 
Hulls  heave  aloft  and  mastheads  mount  tlie  skies  ; 
Launcht  on  the  deep  o'er  every  wave  they  fly. 
Feed  tropic  isles  and  Europe's  looms  supply. 

*'  To  nurse  the  ar's  and  fashion  freedom's  l<ii e, 
Young  schools  of  science  rise  along  the  shore  j 
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Great  without  pomp  their  modest  walls  expand. 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Princeton  grace  the  land, 
Fenn's  student  halls  his  youths  with  gladness  greet. 
On  James's  bank  Vii^inian  muses  meet  ; 
Manhattan's  mart  collegiate  domes  command, 
Eosom'd  in  groves,  see  growing  Dartmouth  stand  ; 
Bright  o'er  its  realm  reflecting  solar  fires. 
On  yon  tall  hill  Rhode  Island's  seat  aspires. 

•  TbousanJs  of  humbler  name  around  them  ribc. 
Where  homebred  freemen  seize  the  solid  prize  ; 
¥'ixt  in  small  spheres,  with  safer  beams  to  shine; 
They  reach  the  useful  and  refuse  the.  fine. 
Found,  on  its  proper  base,  the  social  plan. 
The  broad  plain  truths,  the  common  sense  of  man. 
His  obvious  wants,  his  mutual  aids  discern, 
His  rights  familiarize,  his  duties  learn. 
Feel  moral  fitness  aU  its  force  dilate, 
Embrace  the  village  and  compriza  the  state. 
Each  rustic  here  who  turns  the  furrow'd  soil. 
The  maid,  the  youth  that  ply  mechanic  toil, 
la  equal  rights,  in  useful  arts  inured, 
Kaow  their  just  claims,  aqd  see  their  claims  secured  j 
They  waJch  their  delegates,  each  law  revise. 
Its  faults  designate,  and  its  merits  prize, 
Citey,  but  scrutinize  j  and  let  the  test 
Of  sage  experience  prove  and  fix  the  best. 

"  Here,  fir'd  by  virtue's  animating  flame. 
The  preacher's  task  persuasive  sages  claim. 
To  mould  religion  to  the  moral  mind. 
If!  bandsof  peace  to  harmoni/e  mankind, 
Tolife,  to  light,  to  promis'd  jt^ys  above 
Tbesoften'd  soul  with  ardent  hope  to  move. 
No  dark  intolerance  binds  the  ^c.ilous  throng, 
Xoaim  of  power  attcnd.int  on  their  tongue  ; 
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Vext  Inquisition,  with  her  flaming  brand. 

Shuns  their  mild  march,  nor  dares  approach  the  land. 

Tho'  different  creeds  their  priestly  robes  denote. 

Their  orders  various  and  their  rites  remote. 

Yet  one  their  voice,  their  labours  all  combin'd, 

liightsof  the  world  and  friends  of  humankind 

So  the  bright  galaxy  o'er  heaven  displays 

Of  various  stars  the  same  unbounded  blaze  ; 

Where  great  and  small  their  mingling  ray">  unitft. 

And  earth  and  skies  exchange  the  friendly  ligl)t. 

"  And  lo!  my  son,  that  other  sapient  band. 
The  torch  of  science  flaming  in  tlieir  hand  ! 
Thro*  nature's  range  their  searching  souls  aspire. 
Or  wake  to  life  the  canvas  and  the  lyre. 
Fixt  in  sublimest  thought,  behold  them  rise 
World  after  world  unfolding  to  their  eyes. 
Lead,  light,  allure  them  thro'  the  total  plan,  •' 
And  give  new  guidance  to  the  paths  of  man,  '•  "^ 

"  Yon  meteor-mantled  hill  see  Franklin  treaJ, 
Heaven's  awful  thunders  rolling  o'er  his  head } 
Convolving  clouds  the  billowy  skies  deform. 
And  forky  flames  emblaze  the  black'ning  storm. 
See  the  descending  streams  around  him  burn, 
Glanee  on  his  rod  and  with  his  finger  turn  ; 
He  bids  conflicting  fulminants  expire 
The  guided  blast,  and  holds  the  imprison'd  fire. 
No  more,  when  doubling  storms  the  vault  o'ersprcad. 
The  livid  glare  shall  strike  thy  race  with  dread, 
Nor  towers  nor  temples,  shuddering  with  the  sound. 
Sink  ill  the  flames  and  shake  the  sheeted  ground. 
His  well-tried  wires  that  every  tempest  wait, 
Shall  teach  mankind  to  ward  the  bolts  of  fate, 
With  pointed  steel  o'ertop  the  trcmbhng  spire, 
And  lead,  from  untouch'd  walls,  iht  haiiuless  fire  ; 
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FiU'd  with  his  fame  while  distant  climes  rejoice^ 
Wherever  lightning  shvnM  or  thunder  rear  its  voicl^. 

"  And  see  sage  Rittenhouse«  with  ardent  eye, 
Lift  the  long  tube  and  pierce  the  starry  sky  ; 
Clear  in  hit  view  the  circling  planets  roll. 
And  suns  and  satellites  their  course  control. 
He  marks  what  laws  the  widest  wanderers  bind^ 
Copies  Creation  iu  his  forming  mind. 
Sees  in  his  hall  the  total  semblance  rise. 
And  mimics  there  the  labors  of  the  skies. 
There  student  youths  without  their  tubes  behold 
The  spangled  heavens  their  mystic  maze  unfold. 
And  crowded  schools  their  cheerful  chambers  grace 
With  all  the  spheres  that  cleave  the  vast  of  space. 

"  To  guide  the  sailor  in  his  wandering  way. 
See  Godfrey's  glass  reverse  tlie  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  i|uadrant  to  the  eye  displays 
From  adverse  skies  the  counteracting  rays  ; 
And  marks,  as  devious  sails  bewilder'd  roll, 
Each  nice  gradation  from  the  stedfast  pole. 

*'  West,  with  his  own  great  soul  the  canvas  warms. 
Creates,  inspires,  impassions  human  formn. 
Spurns  critic  rules,  and  seizing  safe  the  heart. 
Breaks  down  the  former  frightful  bounds  of  Art ; 
Where  ancient  manners,  with  exclusive  reign. 
From  half  mankind  wiUiheld  hcf  fair  domain. 
He  calls  to  life  each  patriot,  chief,  or  sage, 
Garb'd  in  the  dress  and  driipery  of  l»is  jige. 
Agjin  bold  Rcgulos  to  death  retnriw. 
Again  her  falling  Wolfe  Britar.nia  mourns  j 
Ljhogue,  Boyne,  Cressy,  Ne\;Icros5  demand 
And  gain  fresh  lustre  from  his  copious  hand  ; 
H:«  Lear  stalks  wild  with  woes,   the  gods  defies, 
iiiiiilto  the  tempest  and  outstornis  the  skies  j 
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^ward,  in  arms,  to  frowning  combat  movcS, 
Or,  won  to  pity  by  the  queen  lip  lov^s. 
Spares  the  devoted  Six,  whose  deathless  deed 
Preserves  the  town  his  vengeance  doom'd  to  bleed. 

"  With  rival  force,  see  Copley's  pencil  trace 
The  air  of  action  and  the  charms  of  face. 
Fair  in  his  tints  unfold  the  scenes  of  !>tate, 
I'he  senate  listens  and  the  peers  debate  ; 
Pale  consternation  every  heart  appals, 
in  act  to  speak,  when  death>struck  Chatham  &Ild. 
He  bids  dread  Caipe  cease  to  shake  the  waves,       ; 
While  Elliott's  arm  the  host  of  Bourbon  saves  j 
O'er  sail-wing'd  batteries,  sinking  in  the  flood, 
'Mid  flames  and  darkness,  drench'd  in  hostil<i  blopd, 
Britannia's  sons  extend  their  generous  hand 
To  rescue  foes  from  death,  and  bear  tliem  to  ttie  land 

"  Fired  with  the  martial  deeds  tliat  batk'^in  gore 
His  brave  companions  on  his  native  sliorcr  ..:  .     j::. 
TrtimbuU  with  daring  hand  their  fame  recals  ;     ....... 

He  shades  with  night  Quebec's  beleaguretl  ivaH^,  i  .  . 

Thro'  flashing  flames,  that  midnight  war  supplies. 

The  assailants  yield,  their  great  Montgomery  die«. 

On  Bunker  height,  thro'  floods  of  hosfile  fire;    . 

His  Putnam  toils  till  all  the  troops  retire,        - 

His  Warren,  pierced  with  balls,  at  last  lies  K?w/  •  ^- 

And  leaves  a  victory  to  the  wasted  foe,    -         ' 

Britannia,  too,  his  glowing  tint  shall  claim,    -■ 

To  pour  new  splendour  on  her  Calpean  fame  J  • 

He  leads  her  bold  sortie,  nnd  from  their  tovvers  --^ '  ' 

O'erlurns  the  Gallic  and  Iberian  powers. 

"  See,  rural  scats  of  innocence  and  ease,        v 
High  tufted  towars  and  walks  of  waving  trees,       ••  < 
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The  white  waives  dashing  on  the  craggy  shorei, 
^Meandering  streamii  and  tneads  of  mingled  flowers. 
Where  nature's  sons  their  wild  exfcursioris  tread. 
In  just  design  from  Taylor's  pencil  spread. 

**  Stuart  and  Brown  the  moving  portrait  raise. 
Each  rival  stroke  the  force  of  life  conveys; 
Heroes  and  beauties  round  their  tablets  stand. 
And  rise  unfading  from  their  plastic  hand ; 
Each  breathing  form  preserves  its  wonted  grace. 
And  all  the  soul  stands  speaking  in  the  face. 

"  Two  kindred  arts  the  swelling  statue  heave; 
Wake  the  dead  wax,  and  teach  the  stone  to  live. 
While  the  bold  chissel  claims  the  rugged  strite. 
To  rouze  the  sceptre'd  marble  into  life. 
See  Wright's  fair  hands  the  livelier  fire  controul. 
In  waxen  forms  she  breathes  impassion'd  soul ; 
The  pencil'd  tint  o'er  moulded  substance  glows. 
And  different  powers  the  peerless  art  compose. 
Grief,  rage  and  fear  beneath  her  fingers  start. 
Roll  the  wild  eye,  and  pour  the  bursting  heart  j 
The  world's  dead  fathers  wait  her  wakening  call. 
And  distant  ages  fill  the  storied  hall. 

"  To  equal  fame  ascends  thy  ttfneful  throng, 
Th*  boast  of  genius  and  the  pride  of  song ; 
Caught  from  the  cast  of  every  age  and  clime. 
Their  lays  shall  triumph  o'er  the  lapse  of  time, 

"  With  lynx-ey'd  glance  thro'  nature  far  to  pierce, 
Wiih  all  the  powers  and  every  charm  of  verse. 
Each  science  opening  in  his  ample  mind, 
His  fancy  glowing  and  his  taste  refined. 
See  Trumbull  lead  the  train.     His  skilful  hand 
Hurls  the  keen  darts  of  satire  round  the  land. 
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Pride,  knavery,  dullness,  feel  his  mortal  stings. 
And  listening  virtue  triumphs  while  he  sings  j 
Britain's  foil'd  sons,  victorious  now  no  more. 
In  guilt  retiring  frora  the  wasted  shore. 
Strive  their  curst  cruelties  to  hide  in  vain  ; 
The  world  resounds  them  iu  his  deathless  strain. 

**  On  wings  of  faith  to  elevate  the  soul 
Beyond  the  bourn  of  earth's  benighted  pole. 
For  Dwight's  high  harp  the  epic  Muse  sublime 
Hails  her  new  empire  in  the  western  clime. 
Tun'd  from  the  tones  by  seers  seraphic  sung, 
Heav'n  in  his  eye,  and  rapture  on  his  tongue. 
His  voice  revives  old  Canaan's  promised  land. 
The  long-fought  fields  of  Jacob's  chosen  band. 
In  Hanniel's  fate,  proud  faction  tinds  its  doom, 
Ai's  midnight  flames  light  nations  to  their  tomb^ 
In  visions  bright  supernal  joys  are  given. 
And  all  the  dark  futurities  of  heaven. 

"  While  freedom's  cause  his  patriot  bosom  v/arms, 
Tn  counsel  sage,  nor  inexpert  in  arms. 
See  Humphreys  glorious  from  the  field  retire, 
t-hoalhe  the  glad  sword,  and  string  the  sooihinj  lyre^ 
That  lyre  which  erst,  in  hours  of  dark  despair, 
Rcuzed  the  sad  ie:ilms  to  finish  utll  the  war. 
O'er  fallen  friends,  with  all  the  strength  of  woe,  .  > . 
Fraternal  sighs  in  his  strong  numbers  flow  j 
Ills  country's  wrongs,  her  duties,  dangers,  praise, 
i  ire  his  full  sovU  and  animate  his  lays : 
V.'isdom  and  War  with  equal  joy  shall  ov\  n 
io  fond  a  votary  and  io  brave  a  son  "  •■'■    '  ii  '   ■  '     • 
,    ~  ■..:    .,.//  ■      -    .,'    ■    .-    >    L 
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I'his  Gentleman,  whd  is  better  known  in  Eug^ 
land  frdm  the  treaty  which  he  negociated  on  the 
part  of  his  countr)^,  than  by  aiiy  very  prominent 
acts  during  thii  revolutionary  war,  it  descended 
from  a  French  family,  who  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica during  the  pcrsecutibns  of  the  Hugonot^,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth.  His  ancestor,  >vith 
a  number  of  other  refugees,  Llilded  at  New  York 
about  the  time  that  colony  was  cdded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Dutch.  These  persons  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city, 
on  which  they  settlcd>  and  called  the  place  New 
Rochelle,  in  remembrance  of  th^  sea-^port  of  that 
name,  from  which  they  had  sailed.  They  re- 
tained their  language  and  customs  for  a  con.^i- 
dcrabletime;  but  their  religion  and  politics,  be- 
ing the  same  as  those  of  their  English  neigh- 
bours, they  approximated  by  degrees,  and  like 
ttieir  brethren,  who  settled  in  England,  they  have^ 
for  the  last  two  generations,  become  one  and 
the  same  people  !  their  French  ojigin  being  dis- 
cernable  only  by  their  names. 

Mr.  Jay  was  born  at  New  Roclielle  in  l'j^34, 
and  received  his  education  at  New  York.  He 
afterwards  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  in  considerable  practice  when  the  revo- 
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liilionary  war  broke  out  This  event  called  him, 
as  it  (lid  many  others,  from  private  into  public 
iiJo ;  he  being  deputed  as  a  member  to  the  first 
Congress,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  conti- 
nued to  perform  until  he  was  chosen  president  iu 
1777.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Spain^  when  that  country  had  de- 
termined to  join  France  in  the  war.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  continued  till  he  was  nominated  joint 
commissioner  with  Franklin  and  Adams,  who 
were  then  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Holland, 
to  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  peace  whenever 
an  opening  presented  itself.  This  did  accord- 
ingly take  place  in  1783,  and  Mr.  Jay  assisted 
in  the  treaty,  which  gave  to  his  country  liberty, 
and  independence. 

Mr.  Jay,  on  his  return  to  America,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, until  the  formation  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion in  1789.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  he 
WHS  honoured  by  President  Washington,  in  con- 
currence with  the  voice  of  the  senate,  with  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  an  office  of  great  power  and  responsi- 
bility. In  1794,  he  w.»s  sent  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  liiogotiat- 
inga  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  which  had  arisen  between 
tlie  two  countries.  This  desirable  ohjcct  ]Mr. 
J:ty  accomplished  ;  and  liappilv  preventcil,  at  that 
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revolutionary  period,    a  destructive  war  betwerii 
England  and  the  United  Stales. 

So  unpopular^  however,  was  both  the  trea<v 
and  its  ncgociator,  that  Mr.  Jay  on  his  return 
to  America,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  ofii- 
cial  situation  as  chief  justice.  He  was  soon  af- 
ter elected  governor  of  Sew  York,  which  place 
he  continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  until  lie 
declined  any  further  election,  and  retired  to  his 
estate,  where  he  enjoys  the  consolation  of  having 
served  his  country  faithfully  in  its  most  trying 
moments,  and  of  never  having  soiled  his  fair 
fame  by  one  single  act  of  vice  or  weakness. 


COMMODORE  BARRON. 

It  is  ceitainlv  not  the  interest  of  such  a  coun- 
try  as  the  United  States,  to  keep  up  a  large  ami 
expensive  naval  establishment,  otherwise  wc 
•night  be  surprized  that  her  marine  force  is  at 
present  on  such  a  despicable  footing,  ft  consist- 
of  only  ten  frigates,  from  twenty -four  to  forty- 
four  guns  each,  most  of  which  arc  tmservic<  abh;; 
twelve  sloops  from  seven  to  sixteen  guns  each  ; 
and  sixty-nine  gun  boats  of  one  gun  each.  This 
latter  species  of  force  is  said  to  be  the  favourite 
hobbv  of  ]Mr.  Jedcrson,  who  conceive*^  that  it  it 
quite  sufficient  for  defensive  purposes.     The  gitu 
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boats  are  certain!}^  very  well  adapted  for  action 
ill  shallow  waters,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
United  States^  most  of  their  principal  seaport 
towns  lie  open  to  the  attack  of  lineof-battlc  ships, 
against  which  it  would  be  impossible  fo'r  gun- 
boats to  be  of  any  service.  They  therefore  can 
be  useful  only  in  aiding  the  uiunicipal  regula- 
tions of  the  States;  this  they  have  sufficiently 
evinced  since  the  embargo ;  ft*r  without  them 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  would  have 
rendered  the  law  nugatory. 

There  arc  not  above  three  or  four  frigates  in 
commission,  and  perhaps  only  two  that  are  pre- 
pared for  immediate  service.  The  expense  of 
the  naval  establishment  is  about  300,000/.  sterl- 
ing per  annum,  and  nearly  one  half  of  that  sum  is 
expended  inrepairs.  Notwithstanding  this  imbecile 
state  of  the  American  navy,  it  can  boast  of  many 
brave  and  excellent  officers,  some  of  whom  have, 
at  diflferent  periods,  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  French  and  the  Tripolitans  in  seve- 
ral severe  engagements.  Among  them,  the  names 
of  Truxton,  Rodgers,  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  and 
Campbell,  are  the  most  conspicuous;  nor  niiisf 
we  omit  that  of  Barron,  who,  though  pluc(ul  in 
a  most  unfortunate  dileninia  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  own  government,  and  (lie  ill-judged  measures 
ofoiicof  our  admirals,  is,  nolwitlistaiidiug  the 
misfortune  that  befcl  him,  a  bravo  aiiM  e\c.  ilent 
seaman. 
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The  attack  upon  the  Cliesapcakc  frigate  wai 
sudden  and  unexpected,  otherwise  Captain  l>ar 
ron  would  certainly  have  prepared  his  ship  for 
action  on  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  It  a|^- 
pears  that  he  left  port  under  no  apprehension  (.t 
such  an  attack  ;  and  it  is  positively  said^  that  lit 
was  ignorant  of  any  British  deserters  being-  at 
that  time  on  board;  but  that  tlte  officer  mIio 
was  on  the  recruiting  party  liad  enrolled  four  iA 
our  men  under  false  names,  and  as  American  ci 
tizens,  (certificates  of  which  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained for  a  false  oath  and  a  dollar),  and  had  seiii 
them  on  board  the  Chesapeake  without  acquaint- 
ing Captain  Barron  who  they  really  were.  Tbe 
captain,  of  course,  did  not  trouble  himself  lo 
scrutinize  the  history  of  his  seamen,  many  oi 
w  horn  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  were  Eng- 
lishmen^  though,  perhaps,  not  deserters ;  tliev 
might  ha' e  entered  from  British  merchantmen; 
if  so,  he  was  justified  in  his  assertion  to  Captain 
Humphries,  that  he  had  no  deserters  on  hoard 
to  his  knowledge;  and  in  that  respect,  ciiiuiot  1), 
accused  of  speaking  falsely. 

It  is  not,  liowever,  my  wish  to  vindicali' t!.^ 
American  government,  or  even  Captain  Burrott 
from  the  charge  of  encouraging  British  dt ' t  r 
ters  to  enter  their  nsival  service;  all  that  I  aim  at 
is  to  place  things  in  their  true  light,  without  fa 
vour  or  affection  for  one  person  or  nation  rallui 
than  another.     That  Captain  Barron  was  ciilpi 
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olc  "  Tor  neglecting,  on  tlie  probability  of  an 
tii^Hgement  to  clear  his  ship  for  action,"  there 
li  no  doubt,  since  it  was  on  that  charge,  and  on 
lliiit  alone,  that  the  court-martial  sentenced  him 
to  be  suspended  from  all  command  in  the  uavy 
i'or  five  years.  Upon  every  other  allegation  he 
viiis  honourably  acquitted. 

The  following  extract  from  the  opinions  of  the 
court  upon  the  fourth  and  last  charges,  will  serve 
to  explain  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  without 
lutcriug  into  a  detail  of  the  several  specifications: 

"  The  attack  of  the  Leopard  was  not  suit- 
ably repelled  by  the  Chesapeake,  because  it  ap- 
peals to  the  court,  that  circumstanced  as  the  two 
jhips  then  were,  boarding  tlic  Leopard  would 
have  been  impracticable;  and,  of  course,  no 
other  means  of  repelling  her  attack  remained  but 
in  the  use  of  the  Chesapeake's  guns.  That  all 
these  guns  were  loaded,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
iired  before  the  flag  of  the  Chesapeake  was  struck 
is  most  certain ;  but,  yet  it  appears  to  the  courts 
that  Captain  Barron,  and  the  oflicers  coniinund- 
iiig  divisions,  did  every  thing,  which  they  could 
do,  to  get  them  fired  ;  and  that  the  colours  sscre 
not  struck  until  all  reasonable  hope  of  succeeding 
ill  ()ro[)erly  rei)el,ling  the  attack,  in  this  way,  was 
lost.  The  injuries  sustained,  either  in  the  f'he>a- 
pealvc  or  her  crew,  did  not,  at  that  time,  iuake 
lior  surrender  necessary.  Captijiii  Harroij  luii^lit 
have  waited  until  she  had   received  iniuu  luoie 
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and  greater  injuries,  and  had  lost  the  lives  and 
services  of  many  more  of  her   crew,  before  he 
could  have  been  compelled,  by  these  causes,  to 
have  struck  his  flag*.     But,   during  this  interval 
of  certain  injury,    he  could  have  had  no  reason- 
able hope,  even  after  he  had  sustained  it,  of  do- 
ing any  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  his  adversary. 
And,  in  such  a  situation,  he  stands  justified  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  striking  his  flag.   The 
striking  his   (lag  without  consulting  his  ofliccr«. 
is  a  circumstance  which  this  court  consider  of  no 
consequence.     It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  commander, 
under  any  circumstances,  (and  in  the  situation  in 
which  Captain  Barron  then  was^  it  would  have 
been  highly  improper)  to  consult  his  inferior  okti- 
cers  as  to  the  propriety  of  hauling  down  his  co- 
lours.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  therefore, 
that  Captain  Jumes  Barron  is  not  guilty  under 
this  fourth  and  last  charge,  '^  for  not  doiiij^  lii^ 
utmost  to  take  or  destroy  the  Leopard,  which 
vessel  it  was   his   duty    to    encounter,"   as  this 
charge  is  explained  and  limited  by  the  spccilicu- 
tions  annexed  to  it! 

"  In  giving  tliese  opinions,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  court,  have  felt  themselves  bound  (o  con- 
sider the  several  charges  preferred  as  expiaincu 
and  limited  by  the  specifieations  annexed  to 
them  respectively.  The  opinion  of  tlie  court, 
thercfoiCj  upoi;  the  charges  of  which  they  huu 
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acquitted  tlie  accused,  is  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  way,  than  that  he  is  not  guilty  under  these 
charij:es  as  so  explained  and  Iimit(>d.  No  trans- 
position of  tlie  specifications^  or  any  other  modi- 
fications of  the  charges  themselves,  would  alter 
the  opinion  of  the  court  as  to  the  firmness  and 
courage  of  the  accused.  The  evidence  upon  this 
head,  is  clear  and  satistactory. 

"The  court  having  agreed  in  the  preceding 
opinions  that  Captain  James  Barron,  although 
not  guilty  of  three  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  is,  nevertheless,  guilty  under  that 
wherein  he  is  accused  "  for  neglecting,  on  the 
probability  of  an  engagement^  to  clear  his  ship 
for  action,"  do  further  agree,  that  the  said  Cap- 
tain James  Barron,  being  guilty  of  this  charge, 
falls  under  part  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the 
tvvcnty^hird  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  entitled, 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  Governi^ient  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,"  and  they  do  adjudge  and 
SENTENCE  the  said  Captain  James  Barron  to 
be  SUSPENDED  from  all  command  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  without  pay  or 
official  emoluments  of  any  kind,  for  the  period 
and  term  of  FIVE  YEARS,  from  this  cij-hth 
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day  of  February,   in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  oii» 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight. 

JOHN  RODGERS, 

WM.  BAINBRIDGE, 

HUGH  G.  CAMPBELL, 

STEPHEN  DECATURE,  Jux. 

JOHN  SILVW, 

JOHN  SMITH, 

D.  PORTER, 

JOS.  TAKBELL, 

J.  JONES, 

JAS.  LAWRENCE, 

CHAS    LUDLOW, 
LiTTiN  W.  Tazewell,   Judge  Advocate'* 

* 

The  above  sentence  was  confirmed  Irij  the  Prt- 
ddent  of  the  United  States. 


DR.  MITCHILL. 

Dk.  MiTcniLL  was  a  boy  when  the  declaration 
of  independence  Was  made  in  1776;  and  had 
not  attained  maturity  when  that  independence 
was  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Great  Britain. 
He  spent  several  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  Europe,  visiting 
France,   Englt^nd  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
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of  education.  Being  destined  for  the  profession 
of  plivsic,  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  autumn  of  178G;  and  l]ic  next 
year  returned  to  Iiis  native  countr).  It  is  re- 
lated of  Dr,  Mitchill,  tliat  he  imbibed  a  taste 
for  natural  history  when  a  child,  by  reading 
Goldsmith's  "  Animated  Nature,"  which  acci- 
dentally fell  into  his  hands.  This  was  afterwards 
much  improved  by  a  sight  of  the  cabinets  in 
London  and  Paris,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
lectures  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  and  the 
discourses  and  exhibition  of  specimens  by  pro-^ 
fcssor  Walker. 

On  leaving  Europe,  he  was  intrusted  with 
public  dispatches  from  Mr,  Adams,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  St,  James's,  to  some  of  ihe  heads  of 
departments  iu  the  American  gcvernmcnt.  lie 
arrived  in  America  just  in  season  to  witness  the 
progre«6  of  another  revolution  in  the  national 
government,  from  the  loose  and  ill-compacted 
confederation  of  the  states,  hastily  conceived  dur- 
ing the  war,  to  the  more  efficient  and  better  plan- 
ned system  of  the  new  federal  constitution. 

Dr.  Mitchill's  political  pri/iciples  being  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  republican  or  democratic 
party,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  Congress,  soon  after  Mr.  Jt;Iioi son's 
election  to  the  presidency.  He  is  consequently 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  that  grnllemati. 
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and  continues   to  support  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Madison,  bis  successor. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Mitchill  has  been  a  good 
deal  directed  to  philosophical  objects  ;  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  has  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  not  only  with  the 
learned  men  and  societies  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  with  those  of  Europe.  The  subjects  which 
he  has  investigated  with  most  labour,  are,  the 
production,  composition,  and  operation  of  pesti- 
lential fluids,  or  the  history  of  those  cases  or  va- 
pours which  infect  the  atmosphere,  and  excite 
febrile  distempers.  The  doctrine  ofSepton,  of- 
fered to  the  world  by  him  and  his  pupils,  in 
consequence  of  these  investijrations,  forms  a 
memorable  era  in  modern  science.  Dr.  Mitchill 
has  also  a  considerable  taste  for  poetry  ;  but  verv 
tew  of  his  labours  in  that  department  of  the  belles 
l(  itres  ha';e  yet  found  their  way  into  print,  lie 
resides  at  1\(  w  York,  where  he  enjoys  the  coni- 
fi>rts  of  a  moderate  fortune,  and  the  esteem  of 
iiU  fellow  ei(i/ens. 
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Althouck  tills  celebrated  political  writer  has, 
for  the  pres.ii!,  taken  up   his  residence  amongst 
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US,  yet  the  conspicuous  part  vvliicli  be  bore  iu  tlic 
UnilctI   States   for  several  years,  entiUes  iiiui  to 
a  pbicein  Ibis  collection  of  American  public  clia- 
racters.     Tbougb  by  birtb   an  Engbsbman,   be 
became  an  American  citizen,  and  in  (bat  capacity 
be  ventured  to  enter  tbe  lists  witb  ibe  political 
demagogues   of  tbat  country.      His    talents  at 
writing,  tbongb  not  of  tlic   most  polislied  kind, 
were  manly  and  nervous  ;  and,  tbe  boldness  witb 
wbicb  be  attacked  bis  opponents,  soon  brougbt 
liini  into  notice  and  favour  witb  tbe  party  wbose 
cause  be  espoused.  After  successfully  resisting  tbe 
Jacobinical   tenets  and  doctrines  of  tbe  Frencb 
party  in   America,    and  realizing    a   moderate 
share  of  property,  be  came  to  England  in  1800, 
and   commenced  tbe  Political  Ilegisterj  a  work 
wbicb,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be, 
has  since  been  tbe  means   of  procuring  bim  a 
hand  some  independence,  and  has  brougbt  bim 
more  into  notice  in  Europe  than  ever  bis  former 
publications  did  in  America. 

Tbe  rise  and  progress  of  such  a  man  cannot 
but  be  interesting;  and  without  entering  upon 
the  question,  whether  his  writings  have  proved 
him  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  I  shall 
merely  present  tbe  reader  with  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life,  which,  in  order  to  exhibit  bis  political 
sentiments  and  opinions  while  in  America,  I  have 
selected  from  tbe  memoir  that  be  published  in 
17%,  during li^  residence  in  that  country.    ^ 
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"  To  he  (Icsccndcd  from  an  illustrious  family/' 
says  Cohbeitj  "  certainly  reflects  honour  on  any 
man,  in  spite  of  the  sans-culotte  principles  of  the 
present  day,  Tliis  is,  however,  an  honour  that  I 
have  no  pretension  to.  All  that  I  can  hoast  of 
in  my  l)irth  is,  that  1  was  born  in  Old  England. 
AVith  respect  to  my  ancestors,  I  shall  go  no  I'ar- 
tl.er  back  than  my  grandfather,  and  for  thib 
plain  reason,  that  1  never  heard  talk  of  any  prior 
to  him.  He  was  a  day  labourer  ;  and  .1  have 
lieard  my  father  say,  that  he  worked  for  one 
farmer  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  that  ol' 
his  death,    n{)wards   (»f  forty  years. 

"  My  father,  when  I  was  born,  was  a  farmer. 
The  reader  will  easily  believe,  from  the  poverty 
of  his  parents,  that  lie  had  received  no  very 
brilliant  eihjcation  ;  he  was,  however,  learned, 
ior  a  man  iu  his  rank  of  life.  AV  hen  a  little  bov, 
he  drove  the  plough  for  two-pence  a  day  ;  and 
these  his  earnings  were  appropriated  to  tlic  ex- 
penses of  an  evening  school.  What  a  vi!lag<: 
schoolmaster  could  be  expected  to  teach,  he  had 
learnt  ;  and  had,  besides,  considerably  impro>e»l 
himself  in  several  branches  of  the  niathematii  s 
lie  understood  land-surveying  well,  ami  wii^ 
often  chosen  to  draw  plans  of  disputed  territory  : 
in  shoi  t  he  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  ex.- 
perioncc  and  understanding,  which  never  fails  in 
Kiigland,  to  give  a  r\ian,  in  a  country  place,  some 
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little  weight  with  his  neighbours.  He  was 
honesty  industrious,  and  frugal  ;  it  was  not  there- 
fore wonderful  that  he  should  be  situated  in  a 
good  farm,  and  happy  in  a  wife  of  his  own  rank, 
tike  him,  beloved  and  respected.  So  much  for  my 
uiiccstors,  from  whom,  if  I  derive  no  honour,  I 
derive  no  shame. 

"  I  had,  and  I  hope  I  yet  have,  three  brothers  : 
the  eldest  is  a  shopkeeper ;  the  second  a  farmer, 
and  the  youngest,  if  alive,  is  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  a  private  soldier.  I  was 
born  in  1766.  A  father  like  ours,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed,  did  not  suffer  us  io  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  rclien  I  did 
not  earn  my  living.  JVIy  first  occupation  was, 
driving  the  small  birds  from  the  turnip  seed,  and 
the  rooks  from  the  peas.  When  I  first  trudged 
a-field,  with  my  wooden  bottle,  and  my  satchel 
swung  over  my  shoulders,  I  was  hardly  able  to 
climb  the  gates  and  stiles  ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
day,  io  reach  home  was  a  task  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty. My  next  employment  was  weeding  wheat, 
and  leading  a  single  horse  at  harrowing  barley. 
Hoeing  peas  followed,  and  hence,  I  arrived  at 
the  honour  of  joining  the  reapers  in  harvest, 
driving  the  team,  and  holding  the  plough.  We 
were  all  of  us  strong  and  laborious,  and  my 
father  used  to  say,  that  he  had  four  boys,  the 
rldr-st   of   whom    was  but  fifteen  years  old,  who 
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did  as  mudi  work  as  any  tl.ree  ndcn  in  the  parish 
of  Farnham.     Honest  pride,  and  liappy  daAs  ! 

*' I  ha\e  some  faint  recollection  of  goino- to 
school  to  an  old  woman,  who,  I  helievc  did  not 
succeed  in  teaching  roe  mj  letters.  In  the  winter 
ever.ings  my  father  taught  us  all  to  read  and 
write,  and  gave  us  a  pretty  tolcrahlc  knowledge 
of  arithmetic.  Grammar  he  did  not  perfectly 
understand  himself;  and  therefore  his  endeavours 
to  teach  us  that,  necessarily  failed.  Our  religion 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  I 
have  ever  remained  attached;  the  more  so,  per- 
haps, as  it  bears  the  name  of  my  country,  ^^s 
to  politics,  we  were  like  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try people  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
neither  knew  nor  thought  any  thing  about 
the  matter.  The  sliouts  of  victory,  or  the  mur- 
murs of  a  defeat,  would  now  and  then  break 
in  upon  our  tranquillity  for  a  moment ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  newspaper  in 
the  house ;  and  most  certainly,  that  privation 
did  not  render  us  less  industrious,  happy,  or  free. 

"  After,  however,  the  American  Mar  had  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  and  the  cause  and  nature  of 
it  began  to  be  understood,  or  rather  misunderstood], 
by  the  lower  "classes  of  the  peoples  in  England. 
we  became  a  little  bi-tter  acquainted  with  stihjects 
of  this  kind.  It  is  well  known,  tliat  the  people 
were,  as  to  nnmh'ers,  nearly  equally  divided  in 
their   opinions  concerning  that    war,   and  their 
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wishes  respecting  the  result  of  it.  My  father 
was  a  partizan  of  the  Americans  :  lie  used  fre- 
quently to  dispute  on  the  subject  with  the  gar- 
dener of  a  nobleman  who  lived  near  us.  This 
was  generally  done  with  good  humour,  over  a  pot 
of  our  best  ale  ;  yet  the  disputants  sometimes  grew 
warm,  and  gave  way  to  language  that  could  not 
fail  to  attract  our  attention.  My  father  was 
worsted,  without  doubt,  as  he  had  for  an  antago- 
nist a  shrewd  and  sensible  old  Scotchman,  far  his 
superior  in  political  knowledge  ;  but  he  pleaded 
before  a  partial  audience  :  we  thought  there  was 
but  one  wise  man  in  the  world,  and  that  one  was 
our  father.  He  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Americans,  had  an  advantage,  too,  with  young 
minds:  he  had  only  to  represent  the  king's  troops 
as  sent  to  cut  the  throats  of  a  people,  our  friends 
and  relations,  merely  because  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  oppression  ;  and  his  cause  was  gained. 
Speaking  to  the  passioift  is  ever  sure  tosucceed  on 
4he  uninformed. 

*'  Whether  my  father  was  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong  is  not  now  worth  talking  about:  that  I  had 
no  opinion  of  my  own  is  certain  ;  for  had  my 
father  been  on  the  other  side,  I  should  have  been 
on  the  other  side  too.  1  mention  this  merely  to 
shew  that  I  was  not  **  nursed  in  the  lap  of  aristo- 
cracy," and  that  I  did  not  imbibe  my  principles 
or  prejudices,  from  those  who  were  the  advocates 
of  bliiKl  submission.     If  niv  father  had  an>  fault. 
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it  was  not  beinj^  submissive  ciiougli ;  and  I  am  tot> 
much  afraid,  m^'  acquaintances  have  but  too  ol'tcn 
discovered  the  same  fault  in  his  son. 

"It  would  be  as  useless  as  uncnteftaiuing  to 
dwell  on  the  occupations  and  s|7orts  of  a  country 
boy  ;  to  leid  the  reader  to  fairs,  cricket  matchpf 
and  hare  hunts.  I  shall  therefore  come  at  once  to 
the  epoch  when  an  accident  happened,  that  j^ave 
that  turn  to  mv  future  life,  which  at  last  brought 
me  to  the  United  States.  Towards  the  autumn  of 
1782,  I  went  to  visit  a  relation  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  top  of 
Portsdown,  I  for  the  first  time,  beheld  the  sea, 
and  no  sooner  did  I  behold  it,  than  I  wished  to  be 
a  sailor.  I  could  never  account  for  this  sudden 
impul!<e,  nor  can  I  now.  Almost  all  English  bojs 
feel  the  same  inclination  :  it  would  seem  that, 
like  young  ducks,  instinct  leads  them  to  rush  ou 
the  bosom  of  the  water. 

*'  But  it  was  not  the  sea  alone  that  I  saw  :  the 
grand  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead.  I 
had  heard  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England; 
I  had  formed  rny  ideas  of  a  ship,  and  a  fleet,  but 
what  I  now  briheld  so  far  surpassed  what  I  had 
ever  been  able  tg  form  a  conception  of,  that  I  stood 
lost  between  astonishment  and  admiration.  I 
had  heard  talk  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  admi- 
rals andsailors ;  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, and  of  all  tho«e  memorable  combats,  th:i! 
good  and  true  EngUshmen  never  fail  to  relate  <*■ 
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their  cliildren  about  a  hundred  times  a  year.  The 
sight  of  the  fleet  brought  all  these  into  my  miod  ; 
my  heart  was  inflated  with  national  pride.  The 
sailors  were  my  countrymen  ;  the  fleet  belonged 
to  my  country,  and  surely  I  had  my  part  in  it 
and  all  its  honours ;  yet,  these  honours  I  had  not 
earned  ;  I  took  to  myself  a  sort  of  reproach  for 
possessing  what  I  had  no  right  to,  and  resolved 
to  have  a  just  claim^  by  sharing  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers." 

Mr.  Cobbett  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  attempt 
to  enter  on  board  Capt.  Berkeley's  ship,  from 
xfhich  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  captain,  who  re- 
presented to  him  the  hardships  and  dangers  he 
must  undergo,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  better  to 
be  led  to  church  in  a  haltcr — to  be  tied  to  a  girl 
that  he  did  not  like,  than  to  be  tied  to  the  gang- 
way, or  as  the  sailors  call  it,  married  to  *Miss 
Roper.  ''  From  the  conclusion  of  this  whole- 
some counsel,"  says  Cobbett,  *' I  perceived  that 
the  captain  thought  I  had  eloped  on  account  of  a 
bastard  ;  I  blushed,  and  that  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinion.  I  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
him  that  choice  alone  had  led  vac  to  the  sea;  he 
sent  me  on  shore,  and  I  at  hist  quitted  Portsmouth. 
Thus  I  happily  escaped,  r,f)rc'ly  against  my  will, 
from  the  most  toilsome  and  perilous  profession  ia 
the  world." 

After  this,  Cobbett   returned    again   to   the 
plough  ;  but  not  with  the  culm  and  peaceful  sen- 
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sations  which  he  before  felt.  He  now  sighed  for 
a  sight  of  the  world  ;  and  every  thing  in  which 
he  had  formerly  taken  delight,  now  became  insipid 
io  his  heated  imagination. 

*'  It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783,"  continues 
Cobbett,  '*  that  I,  like  Don  Quixotte,  sallied 
forth  to  seek  adventures.  I  was  dressed  in  my 
holiday  clotht?s,  in  order  to  accompany  two  or 
three  lasses  to  Guildford  fair.  They  were  to  as- 
semble at  a  house  about  three  miles  from  my 
home,  where  I  was  to  attend  them  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  I  had  to  cross  the  turnpike-road. 
The  stage-coach  had  just  turned  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  was  rattling;  down  towards  me  at  a 
merry  rate.  The  notion  of  going  to  London 
never  entered  my  mind  till  this  very  moment,  yet. 
the  step  was  completely  determined  on,  before 
the  coach  came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.  Up 
I  got,  and  was  in  London  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

*'  It  was  by  mere  accident,  that  I  had  money 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  day.  Being 
rigged  out  for  the  fiir,  I  had  three  or  four  crown 
aod  half  crown  pieces,  (which  most  certainly  J 
did  not  intend  to  spend),  besides  a  few  shillings 
and  halfpence  This,  my  little  all,  which  I  had 
been  years  in  amassing,  melted  away,  like  snow 
before  the  sun,  w  hen  touched  by  the  fingers  of 
the  innkeepers  and  their  waiters,     In  short,  whea 
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I  arrived  at  Ludgate-hili,  and  had  paid  my  fare, 
I  liad  but  about  hulf-a-crown  in  my  pocket. 

"  By  a  commencement  of  that  good  luck  which 
has  hitherto  attended  me  through  all  the  situa- 
tions in  which  fortune  has  placed  me,  I  was  pre- 
served from  ruin.  A  gentleman  who  was  one  of 
tlie  passengers  in  the  stage,  fell  into  conversation 
with  me  at  dimicr,  and  he  soon  learnt  that  I  was 
going  I  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what.  This 
gentleman  was  a  hop-merchant  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  upon  closer  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  often  dealt  with  my  father  at  Wey- 
Hill.  lie  knew  the  danger  I  was  in  ;  he  was 
liimselfja  father,  and  he  felt  for  my  parents  :  his 
house  became  my  home  ;  he  wrote  to  my  father, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  me  to  obey  his  or- 
ders, which  were  to  return  home  immediately^ 
i  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  disobedient.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  so,  and  1  have 
repented  of  it  from  that  moment  to  this.  Wil- 
lingly would  I  have  returned,  but  pride  would 
not  suffer  me  to  do  it.  I  feared  the  scolfs  of  my 
acquaintance  more  than  the  real  evils  that  threat- 
ened me. 

"  My  generous  preserver,  finding  my  obstinacy 
not  to  be  overcome,  began  to  lookoul  .  an  em- 
ploj^ment  for  me.  Me  was  preparing  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  newspaper,  when  an  aeipiainlanc© 
of  his,  an  attorney,  called  in  to  see  him.  He  re- 
lated my  adventure   io  this   gentleman,    wIiohc 
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name  was  Holland^  and  who  happening  to  want 
an  understfLpping  quill-driver,  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  take  me  into  his  service,  and  the  next  day 
Saw  me  perched  upon  a  great  high  stool,  in  an 
obscure  chamber  in  Gray's  Inn,  endeavouring-  to 
dccypher  the  crabbed  draughts  of  my  employer. 

*'  I  could  write  a  good  plain  hand,  but  I  could 
not  read  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
land.  He  was  a  month  in  teaching  me  to  copy 
without  almost  continual  assistance,  and  even 
then 'I  was  but  of  little  use  to  him  ;  for,  beside? 
that  I  wrote  a  snail's  pace,  my  want  of  know- 
ledge in  orthography,  gave  him  infinite  trouble  ; 
,10  that,  for  the  first  two  months,  I  was  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  hands.  Time,  however,  ren- 
dered mc  useful ;  and  Mr.  Holland  was  pleased 
to  tell  me,  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  me,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  began 
to  grow  extremely  dissatisfied  with  him. 

''  No  part  of  my  life  has  been  totally  unat- 
tended with  pleasure,  except  the  eighty  or  nine 
months  I  passed  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  office  (for 
so  the  dungeon  where  I  wrote  was  called)  was  ^o 
dark,  that  on  cloudy  days  wc  were  obliged  tu 
burn  candle.  I  worked  \\k<,\  a  ^aiiev-siave  from 
five  in  the  niorninir  till  eijrjjt  or  nine  at  niiilil, 
and  sometimes  all  ni^lit  loni'-.  How  manv  tjsiar- 
rels  here  I  assisted  to  foment  and  perpetual.*  l)c . 
twcen  those  poor  innocent  fcl!o\vj<,  John  I)v5c:iii(i 
llichard  Hoc  !     How  many  times  (GuJ.  foiun. 
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me)  have  I  set  them  to  assault  each  other  with 
guns,  swords,  staves,  and  pitchforks,  and  then 
brought  tliemto  answer  for  their  misdeeds  before 
oar  sovereign  Lord  the  King  seated  in  his  court 
of  Westminster  !  When  I  think  of  the  saids  and 
sjfuj'ths,  and  the  counts  of  tautoh)gy  that  I  scrib- 
bii:I  over  ;  when  I  think  of  those  slieets  of  se- 
Miitv-twc)  N\ords,  and  those  lines /ico  inches  apart, 
my  brain  t  ini'.  Gracious  lleiiven  \  if  I  am 
doomed  U)  be  wretched,  bury  me  beneath  Iceland 
snows,  and  let  me  feed  on  blubber  ;  stretch  me 
under  the  burning  line,  and  deny  me  thy  propi- 
tious dews ;  nay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  suffocate  mc 
with  the  infected  and  pestilential  air  of  a  de- 
mocratic club  room  ;  but  save  me  from  the  desk 
of  an  attorney! 

"  Mr.  Holland  was  but  little  in  the  chamber! 
himself.  He  always  went  out  to  dinner,  while  I 
>vas  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  laundress  as  he 
called  her.  Those  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who 
have  resided  in  the  inns  of  court  in  London, 
know  very  well  what  a  laimdress  means.  Our's 
was,  J  believe,  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  sis- 
teiliood.  >,Uc  had  age  and  experience  enough  to 
be  lady-abbess  of  all  the  nuns  in  all  the  convents 
of  (rihh  town.  It  nvouUI  be  wronging  the  witch 
rf  Iv.idor  to  compare  her  to  this  hag,  who  was  the 
(Mii  creulure  that  deigned  toenter  into  conversa- 
tion with  ine.  All  cjtcept  the  name,  I  was  in 
i'rison,  and  this  weird  sister  was  my  keeper.  Our 
•  hnmbers  were  to  n«2,  what  the  subterraneous  ca- 
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veni  was  to  Gil  Bias  :  his  description  of  the  dame 
Leonarda  exctly  suited  n»y  laundress,  nor  were 
the  profcssi  msj  or  ratlier  the  practice  of  oiif 
masters,  altogether  dissimilar." 

Tired  of  his  confinement  in  this  gloomv  place 
Cohbett  enlisted,  in  1784,  into  a  regiment  thai 
was  going  to  ^iova  Scotia.  As  it  was  at  tliis  pe- 
riod that  his  taste  for  literature  coiumeiued,  and 
gave  that  tuui  to  his  future  pursuits  which  lias 
since  raised  him  to  his  present  celebrit},  i  siiall 
give  the  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

''  I  remained/'  says  he,  "  upwards  of  a  year  at 
Chatham,  during  which  time  1  was  employed  m 
learning  my  exercise,  and  taking  my  tour  id  tlic 
duty  of  the  garrison.     My  leisure  time,    which 
was  a  very  considerahle  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four   hours,  was  spent,  not   in   the  dissipation^ 
common  to  such  a  ^        of  life,  but  in  reading-  and 
study.     In  the  course  of  this  year  I  learnt  nioro 
than  I  liad  ever  done  before.     I  subscribed  to  a 
circulating  library  at   Brompton,    the  greatest 
part  of  the  books  in  which,  I  read  more  than  once 
oter.     The  library  was  not  very  considerable,  it 
is  true,  nor  in  my  reading  was  I  directed  by  any 
degree  of  taste  or  choice.     Novels,  plays,  hi.stoj  v, 
poetry,   all  were  read,   and   nearly   with    equal 
avidity. 

"  Such  a  course  of  reudin^  coidd  be  attended 
with  but  little  profit :  it  ^as  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  every  thing.     One  branch  of  learninii:- 
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howcTcr,  I  went  to  the  bottom  with,  and  that  the 
most  essential  branch  too,  tlie  gramraar  of  my 
mother  tongue.  I  had  experienced  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  during  my  stay  with  Mr. 
Holland  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  encountering  the  study 
of  it,  had  not  accident  placed  me  under  a  man 
whose  friendship  extended  beyond  his  interest. 
Writing  a  fair  hand  procured  me  the  honor  of  be- 
ing copyist  io  Colonel  Debeig,  the  commandant 
of  the  -i^arrioon.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  j^ grammar,  I  necessarily  made  many  mis- 
takes in  copying,  because  no  one  can  copy  letter 
by  letter,  nor  even  word  by  word.  The  colonel 
saw  my  deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended 
study.  He  enforced  his  advice  with  a  sort  of  in- 
junction, and  with  a  promise  of  reward  in  case  of 
success. 

"  I  procured  me  a  Lowtl  'i  Grammar,  and  ap- 
plied n?yself  to  the  study  of  it  with  unceasing  as- 
siduity, and  not  without  some  profit  ;  though  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  I  understood  all 
that  I  read,  still  I  read  and  studied  with  such 
unremitting  attention,  that,  at  last,  I  could 
write  without  falling  into  any  very  gross  errors. 
T^^is  study,  too,  was  attended  with  another  ad- 
vantage ;  it  kept  me  out  of  mischief  I  was  al- 
ways sober  and  regular  in  my  attendance  ;  and 
not  being  a  clumsy  fellow,   I  met  with  none  o 
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those  reproofs  which  disgust  so  many  young  men 
with  the  service. 

''  There  is  no  situation  where  merit  is  so  sure 
to  meet  with  reward  as  in  a  well  disciplined 
army.  Those  who  command  are  obliged  to  re- 
ward it  for  their  own  ease  and  ciedit.  I  was 
soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  corporal ;  a  rank, 
which  however  contemptible  in  some  people's 
eyes,  brought  me  in  a  clear  two-pence  per  dicw, 
and  put  a  very  clever  worsted  knot  on  my  shoul- 
der too.  As  promotion  bc{^an  to  dawn  I  grew 
impatient  to  get  to  my  regiment,where  I  expected 
Boon  to  bask  under  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The 
happy  day  of  departure  at  last  came  :  we  set  sail 
from  Gravesend,  and  after  a  short  and  plenisant 
passage^  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

"When  I  first  beheld  the  barren,  not  to  say 
hideous  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  I 
began  to  fear  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  had 
mistaken  his  way ;  for  I  could  perceive  nothing 
of  that  fertility  that  my  good  recruiting  captain 
had  dwelt  on  with  so  much  delight.  Nova  Scotia 
had  no  other  charm  for  me  than  that  of  novelty. 
Bvery  thing  I  saw  was  new  ;  bogs,  rocks,  and 
stumps,  musquitos,  and  bull-frogs :  thousands 
of  captains  and  colonels  without  soldiers  ;  and 
o(  squires  without  shoes  or  stockings.  In  Eng- 
land I  had  never  thoughtof  approaching  a  squire 
without  a  most  respectful  bow  ;  but  in  this  new 
world,  though  I  was  but  a  corporal,  I  often  OV' 
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dcrcd  a  squire  to  bring  mc  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
even  to  take  care  of  my  knapsack. 

"  We  staid  biit  a  few  Aveeks  in  Nova  Scotia, 
being  ordered  to  St.  John's,  in  tlie  proAiiice  of 
New  Brunswick.  Here,  am!  at  otbcr  places  in 
the  same  province,  we  remained  till  the  month  of 
September,  171)1,  when  the  regiment  was  relieved 
and  sent  home. 

"  A\  e  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  (he  3d  of  No- 
Tember,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  next  month  I  ob- 
tained my  discharge,  after  having  served  not 
quite  eight  years,  and  after  having,  in  that  sliort 
space,  passed  through  every  rank  from  that  of  a 
private  sentinel  to  that  of  serjeant- major,  without 
ever  having  been  once  disgraced,  confined,  or 
even  reprimanded." 

Cobbctt  obtained  certificates  of  his  good  con- 
duct from  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
General  Frederick,  both  of  whom  also  returned 
him  their  thanks  on  that  occasion.  Soon  after  his 
discharge  he  took  a  wife,  and  in  IMarch,  \192j 
went  over  to  France,  wheie  he  remained  six 
months.  Cobbctt  does  not  mention  his  motive.^ 
for  that  trip,  but  expresses  himself  much  gratified 
with  the  civil  and  hospitable  reception  he  met 
with  from  the  people  ;  and  declares  that  the  pea- 
santry every  whf^e  regretted  the  revolution.  He 
would  have  remained  longer  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  P'rcnch  Ian- 
guggCj   had  not  the  dethronement  of  the  king 
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obliged  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  He  had 
long  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
United  States,  a  country  v.  here  he  then  thought 
that  men  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than 
in  England.  Cobbetf,  however,  was  most  likely 
impelled  to  emigrate  thilher  on  account  of  the 
court-P'.rtial  upon  some  of  his  officers,  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  and  which  has  lately  made  a 
considerable  noise  in  the  disputes  between  him 
and  his  political  opponents.  However  this  may 
have  been,  he  certainly  embarked  at  Havre  dc 
Grace  for  America,  and  carried  with  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Short,  the  American 
uiiibassador  at  the  Hague,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
was  at  that  time  secretary  of  state.  This  letter 
was,  however,  of  no  service  to  him,  as  there  was 
then  no  vacancy  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  that 
be  could  be  ap{)ointed  to  ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  as- 
sured him  of  his  inclination  to  serve  hinirH'n  any 
other  pursuit. 

Cohbctt  next  proceeds  to  refute  the  assertions 
of  the  Aineriian  democrats,  who  endeavoured  to 
calumniate  his  charae(er,by  saying  that  Bradford, 
a  bookseller  and  publisher  at  Philadelphia,  had 
"  put  a  coat  on  his  back,"  when  he  was  without 
a  shii'.mg  to  help  himself,  and  that  he  was,  or  had 
been,  in  the  pay  of  a  British  agent. 

"  In  the  month  of  July,  171)4,"  saysCobbctt. 
^'  tiie  famous  l^nitarian  doctor,  fellow  of  the 
Roval  Societv,  London,  citizen  of  France,  and 
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delc^'ile  {()  ihc  (htinrlc  Cjiiitnlion  Nationak,  of 
notorious  iiicinorv,  laii^ltd  at  New  York,  llis 
landing  \Tas  notliiiifj:  to  me,  nor  to  any  body  else  ; 
but,  tlie  riils;)me  and  consequential  addresses,  sent 
liim  by  the  pretended  patriots,  and  his  canting  re- 
plies, at  once  caleulLited  to  (latter  tlie  people  here, 
and  to  degrade  Iiis  country  and  mine,  was  some- 
thing to  inc.  It  was  my  business,  and  the  business 
of  every  man,  who  tiiiiik.s  that  truth  ought  to  be 
opposed  to  malice  and  liypocrisy. 

''  When  my  "'  OhsCi'iutions"  on  the  emigration 
of  this  *' martvr  to  the  cause  of  liberty,"  were 
ready  for  (he  press,  I  did  not,  at  first,  oiler  them 
to  Mr.  I'nuliord.  I  knew  him  to  retain  a  rooted 
hatred  against  Greiit  Critain,  and  concluded  that 
bis  principles  would  prevent  him  from  being  in- 
strumental in  the  publication  of  any  thing  that 
tended  to  unveil  otic  of  its  most  bitter  enemies. 
I  therefore  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Carey.  Tliis 
was,  to  make  use  of  a  culinary  H«.»:ure,  juinpiii>y 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  i\Ir.  Carey 
received  vac  as  l)(W)k^eilers  generally  rc<  i  ive  au- 
thors (I  mian  anthers  whom  they  expect  to  pet 
but  little  bv)  :  he  looked  at  the  tith;  from  top  {■; 
bottom,  and  tlien  at  \uv,  from  head  to  foot.  "  >  o, 
wjj  lad,"'  says  he,  "  I  don't  think  it  will  suit." 
Mi/  lad  !  God  in  heaNcn  forgive  me  !  I  b(  lie\o 
that,  at  that  moment,  I  wished  for  anollicr  yellow 
fever  to  .strike  the  city  ;  not  to  destroy  the  inli;i- 
bitants,  but  to  furnish  me  with  the  subject  of  u 
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pawphlcty  that  miglit  make  me  rich,  3Mr.  Carey 
has  sold  hiiiidrcds  of  the  "  Obscrvatiom"  since 
thiit  timCj  and  therefore  I  dare  sav  he  higlii y  ap  • 
proved  of  them  when  he  came  to  a  perusal.  At 
any  rate^  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  he  hchaved 
honorai  ly  in  the  husiuess  ;  for  lie  promised  not 
to  make  known  the  anthor,  and  he  certainly  kept 
his  Nvord,  or  the  discovtiy  would  not  have  been 
reserved  for  the  month  of  Jnne,  179(i.  Thiscir- 
cumstancc,  considering  ?.Ir.  Carey's  politics,  is 
greatly  to  his  honour,  and  has  almost  wiped  from 
my  \m  mory  that  conluaiclious  "  inij  l:id." 

"  From  Mr.  Carev,  I  went  to  Mr.  Bradford, 
and  left  the  j)amplilet  fur  his  perusal.     The  next 
day  I   went  to  him  to   know   his  determination. 
He  hesitated,  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  make 
it    a  little    more  pupulnr,   adding,   that  unless  I 
could,  he  feared  tliat  the  p,ubllshing  of  it  would 
endanger  Itis   ivindi}-:.'s.     ^Morc  popidcr  I  could 
not   make  it.      J  nciNcr  was  of  an  accommodating 
disposition  in  my  life.     The   only  alteration    I 
Mould  consent  to,  was   in  the  title.     I  had  given 
the  pamphlet  the   double   title   of  the    Tartuff'c 
dctcclcd ;    or   OhscrialLms,    &c."      The   former 
was  therefore  suppressed. 

*'  These  difficulties,  and  these  fears  of  the 
bookseller,  at  once  opened  my  eyes  with  respect 
to  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press  in  America. 
The  work  that  it  was  learcd  would  draw  down 
punishment  on  the  pubiiiher,  did  not  contain  ore 
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untruth,  or.e  anarcliical,  indecent,  immoral,  or 
irreligious  expression  ;  and  }ct  the  bookseller 
feared  for  his  windows  !  For  what  ?  Because 
it  was  not  popular  enough.  A  bookseller,  in  a 
tlcspotic  state,  fears  to  publi^h  a  work  that  is  too 
popular  ;  and  one  in  a  free  state,  fears  to  publish 
a  work  that  is  not  popular  enough.  I  leave  it  to 
the  learned  philosophers  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason" 
to  deterniinc.  in  which  of  these  states  there  is  the 
most  liberty  of  the  press ;  for  I  muat  acknowledge 
the  point  is  too  nice  for  me  :  fear  is  fear,  whether 
inspired  by  a  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  or  by  a 
sovereign  people. 

"  The  terms  on  which  Air,  Bradford  took  tiic 
"  Observations'  were,  what  booksellers  call /jz/Z;- 
lis'hing  it  together.  I  beg  the  reader,  if  he  fore- 
sees the  possibility  of  his  becoming  an  author,  to 
recollect  this  phrase  well.  PuUishing  it  together, 
is  thus  manacrcd  :  the  bookseller  takes  the  work, 
prints  it,  and  defrays  all  expenses  of  paper,  bind 
ing,  &c.  and  the  profits,  if  any,  are  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  author.  Long  after  the  Ol~ 
servations  were  sold  off,  Mr.  Bradford  rendered 
me  an  account  (undoubtedly  a  very  just  one)  of 
the  sales.  According  to  this  account,  my  share  of 
the  profits  (my  share  only)  amounted  to  the  sum 
o^  one  shilling  ami  sevenpc nee  halfpenny  currency 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (or  II  |^^'.  sterling) 
quite  entirely  clear  of  all  deductions  whatsoever. 

"  Now,  bulky  as  this  sum  appears  in  words  at 
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length,  I  presume,  tli;it  when  lb'.  7]c/.  Is  reduced 
<o  fig'uies,  no  one  \\i\\  suppose  it  suflicient  to 
put  a  coat  upon  iivj  hack.  If  my  poor  back  were 
not  too  broad  to  be  clothed  with  such  a  sum  as 
this,  God  knows  bow  I  should  bear  all  that  has 
been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  laid  on  it  by  the  unmer- 
ciful democrats !  Why  !  \s.  74'/.  would  not  cover 
the  back  of  a  Lilliputian  !  no,  not  even  in  rags. 
as  they  sell  here. 

"  After  the  Observations,  Mr.  Bradford  and  I 
published  it  together  no  longer.  When  a  pamph- 
let was  ready  for  the  press,  we  made  a  bargain 
for  it,  and  I  took  his  note  of  hand,  payable  in  one. 
two,  or  three  months.  That  the  public  may  know 
exactly  wbat  gains  I  have  derived  from  the  pub- 
lications that  issued  from  Mr.  Bradford's,  I  here 
subjoin  a  list  of  them,  and  the  sums  received  Im 
payment : — 

"Obser  rations,  sterling  money  0  0  ll{ 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  1st  Part          .     .  28  2  (> 

Kick  for  a  Bite        .     .     ,     .     .  4  10  (i 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  2d  Part     .     .     .  1>  0  0 

Plain  English 22  10  0 

New  Year's  Gift 22  10  0 

Prospect g    .  4  1  0 

90  14    5:1 
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Mr.  Cobbett  next  proceeds  to  refute  tlic  :isser- 
tion  of  his  being  in  tl)e  piiy  of  a  llrihsli  agent, 
and  concludes  his  memoir  with  some  se>ere  stric- 
tures on  the  democrats. 

It  appears  th^it  this  indefatigable  political 
writer  afterwards  opened  a  shop  in  Piiiladelpliia^ 
and  commenced  the  business  of  bookseller  and 
stationer.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  writing^ 
of  several  works,  and  shortly  after  commenced  the 
journal  which  was  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Porcupine's  Gazette."  This  work  procured 
him  much  celebrity  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  at  that  revolutionary  period,  was  of  consider- 
able service  in  stemming  the  tonrent  of  jaco- 
binism, which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Cobbett  returned  to  England  just  before 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  published  the  w  hole  of 
his  works  in  twelve  octaro  volumes,  under  the 
titleof  ''  Porcupine's  Works."  His  progress,  since 
that  period,  is  too  well  known  to  the  world  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it  ;  and  the 
public  is  better  able  to  appreciate  his  character 
and  principles  from  his  writings,  than  from  any 
thing  that  another  could  say  on  the  subject ; 
which  they  might  be  apt  to  imagine  proceeded 
either  from  the  partiality  of  a  friend,  or  the  pre- 
judice of  an  c^emy. 
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The  family  of  the  Pinckneys  arc  amone:  ih 
most  respectable:  of  those  whoj  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolatiouary  contest,  tooi: 'in  active 
pait  in  favour  of  Amcricm  independence.  Gc- 
ueral  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckiiey,  and  his  bro- 
ther ThomaSj  are  botii  natives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  where  they  still  reside  on  their 
respective  estates. 

The  General  was  born  about  the  year  1740, 
and  when  of  a  proper  as^e,  was  sent,  with  his  bro- 
ther^  to  be  educated  at  one  of  our  public  schools 
in  Enj;]und.  On  the  breakinj^  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  his  father,  who  was  at  that  timr 
(liief  Justice  of  South  Carolina,  joined  the  pa- 
tiiotic  p<nty,  while  his  son  Charles,  who  was  thou 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly'  of  that  state, 
resigned  his  situation,  and  joined  the  American 
standard. 

Mr.  Pinckney  entered  the  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Charleston  Volunteers;  from  which  he  wa?  .:.i  • 
forwards  appointed  Major  of  the  first  rea,'in:ei.' 
of  the  line,  raised  by  the  state  of  Soutli  Carolina. 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Qadsden,  on 
'A  hose  promotion  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
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The  first  engagement  in  which  this  regiment  took 
part,  was  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  which 
was  aUacked  bv  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  General 
Clinton. 

This  fort  was  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Charleston. 
The  Americans  had  fortified  it  with  twenty-two 
aiirfl  thirty-two  pounders,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
about  300  men.  The  British  having  resolved  to 
attack  this  island,  previous  to  their  descent  on 
Charleston,  Admiral  Parker,  in  the  Bristol  of  50 
guns,  with  the  Experiment  of  50  guns,  the  Sole- 
bay,  Ac  (eon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx  frigates,  the 
Tiiunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  ship,  got  under 
way  ;  and  in  a  short  time  these  ships,  having  all 
(except  the  Acteon,  which  ran  aground)  got 
springs  on  their  cables,  began  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  fort.  At  the  same  time  the  army  attacked 
ill  boats  ;  the  floating  batteries  and  armed  craft 
luuving  to  cover  their  landing. 

From  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  till  half 
pa^t  one,  the  ships  continued  to  receive  an  un<p 
nmittmii-  fiie  from  the  fort,  when  it  slackened  for 
a  short  time,  owing  to  want  of  ammunition; 
but  that  being  supplied,  the  fire  was  renewed, 
aui  did  not  cease  (ill  nine  at  night,  when  the 
^llip3  were  hove  olf,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment 
bniug  k'ft  almost  wrecks  on  the  water.  The 
quarter  deck  of  tho  Biistol  was  twice  cleared  of 
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officers  by  the  enemy's  fire  ;  but  our  galiant  ad- 
miral stood  tvith  great  composure  and  coolness, 
notwithstanding  the  slaughter  around  him  ;  an 
instance  of  determined  bravery  which  has  ccr~ 
tainly  never  been  surpassed,  though  often  equalled 
by  British  sailors.  The  Bristol,  whose  comple- 
ment of  men  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred, 
had  her  captain  and  forty  men  killed,  and  seven- 
ty-one  wounded. 

While  we  applaud  the  undaunted  intrepidity  of 
our  own  seamen,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  per- 
severing ardour  and  bravery  of  the  Americans. 
who  with  such  a  small  and  unequal  force,  tri 
umphed  over  their  gallant  assailants.  Nothing 
but  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  could  have 
enabled  th«m  to  stand  against  such  a  superi(»r 
force, 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Pinckney  on 
this  occasion,  obtained  for  him  the  marked  ap- 
probation of  General  Washington,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  at  the  battles  of  Brandy-wine  and  Gci  • 
man-town.  The  Southern  States  being  a<;aitr 
attacked  by  the  British  forces.  Colonel  Pintkney 
obtained  leaye  to  return  to  his  native  counti  v 
where  he  accordinj>;ly  resumed  the  comniaiid  ot 
liis  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  \u:  made  ar 
a^iittdtoQ  Savannah. 
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On  his  return  from  Georgia^  Colonel  Piiickney 
was  appointed  by  General  Lincoln  commandant 
of  Fort  Moultrie  ;  but  on  Charleston  bcinj?; 
besieged  by  land,  and  bombarded  by  a  part  oi 
the  British  fleets  the  Colonel's  regiment  was  or- 
d'^red  to  its  defence,  when,  af^^r  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, he  was,  with  the  remainder  of  the  gar- 
rison, taken  prisoner,  under  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation.  This  event  appears  to  have  ter- 
minated the  military  career  of  Colonel  Pinckney, 
ar,  he  could  not  procure  himself  to  be  exchanged 
till    towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Peace  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than  Mr. 
Pinckney  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Fe- 
deral Congress,  and  signed  the  present  con 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1788 
On  the  score  of  gratitude  to  the  French,  though 
{III  impulse  very  dilfi  rent  from  friendship  caused 
them  to  take  the  part  of  America,  he,  with  many 
leading  characters  in  the  United  States,  was  the 
avowed  advocate  of  that  nation,  and  so  conti- 
liiied,  till  Ihcir  enormities  changed  those  senti- 
ments to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  good 
lucn.  Mr.  Pinakney  has  additional  cause  to 
drs[)ise  them  ;  for  the  then  insolent  republic  re- 
fused to  aclvuowledge  him  as  the  minister  pleni- 
polcntiary  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterwards,  rominandcr-ia- 
'liief  of  the  mihiia  of  South  Carolina  ;    and  was 
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third  in  command  under  General  Washington, 
M'hcn,  the  United  States  army  was  sent  (o  qndl 
the  western  insurrection.  General  Pinckney  has 
been  employed  in  several  diplomat 'ic  missions, 
HI  which,  if  it  has  not  been  his  good  fortune  al- 
vfdy%  to  succeed,  he  has  been  guided  by  a  patrio- 
tic regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
displayed  an  open  and  conciliating  spirit  of  ne- 
gotiation best  calculated  to  preserve  peace  ami 
unanimity  with  foreign  nations. 


<VILL1AM  PINCKNEY. 

This  gentleman  I  am  informed  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  no  relation  of  the  Piuckncys  of 
South  Carolina.  He  is  well  known  from  his 
official  situation  in  this  country,  and  the  concern 
which  he  had  jointly  with  Mr.  Munroe  in  fram- 
ing the  treaty  which  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
Mr.  Jeflbrson.  With  respect  to  the  early  period 
of  his  public  career,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  other  information  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  some  observations  of  an  American 
writer,  upon  hi    diplomatic  mission  in  England. 

Speaking  of  a  private  letter  from  Mi  Pine  k 
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Ml  y  to  Mr.  iNIadison,  dated  London,  21st  Sept. 
1808,  lliis  writer  sa}s,  "  In  order  to  understand 
correclly,  and  to  weij^h  with  judgment,  the  opi- 
nions of  JNFr.  Pinckney,  it  maybe  useful  to  take  a 
view  of  the  extraordinary  and  untenable  ground, 
wliieh  he  has  assumed  in  this  letter. 

'*  Mr.  Pincki>cy  was  orii^inally  a  federalist, 
cdueiited  under  the  patronage  of  Judge  Chase, 
aud  first  brought  in^o  notice  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington.  Iii  the  office  of  com- 
missioner under  the  British  treaty,  in  whicli  he 
iicled  in  conjujiction  with  Mr,  Gore,  he  was  so 
lar  fcom  holding  the  opinions  of  the  present  ad- 
ujinistration,  that  he  was  rather  opposed  to  IVIr. 
iiosjc  and  Colonel  Trumbull,  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  wiiicli  came  before  the  board 
— the  question  of  the  colonial  trade.  Before  tlie 
commission  had  been  entirely  fulfilled,  Mr. 
Pinckney  betrayed  some  strong  symptoms  of  a 
change  of  politics,  and  on  his  return  to  Tvlary- 
liiud,  he  discovered  such  unequivocal  marl;s  of 
(lisatfection  to  his  old  friends  and  principles,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  induced  to  nominate  him  to 
his  present  important  olfice.  Any  man  who  has 
noticed  the  course  and  conduct  of  political  men, 
must  have  remarked,  tliat  new  converts  always 
mauifest  a  zeal,  proportioTied  to  the  diffidence 
and  distrust  which  would,  and  which  does,  natu- 
rally arise,  with  respect  to  those  who  suddenly 
(iliaB2:c  (Ucir  political  opinions.     Our  rcpubhc. 
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iliougli  in  its  infancy,  lias  exliibited  many  stiik- 
ing  examples  of  this  nature. 

"  In  tlic  course  of  tlic  late  interesting  cone- 
spondence  with  Cireat  Hritain,  llie  whole  public 
and  private  conduct  of  Mr.  Pinckncy  evinces  a 
fixed  detenninativ)u  to  retain  his  place  ;  to  hu- 
mour and  flatter  the  drstructise  whims  and  no- 
tions of  the  present  administration. 

"  Mr.  Pinckney  had  learned  that  the  unex- 
pected and  astonisiiing  change  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  had  excited  a  great  and  honourable  sen- 
sibility in  tliis  country,  and  that  our  people, 
yielding:  to  the  influence  of  these  generous  fe<l- 
ings,  which  perfectly  coincided  not  only  with 
their  Oa'«  immediate  interests  but  with  the  public 
welfare,  were  extremely  urgent  to  h.ave  the  inter- 
course with  Portugal  and  Spain  opened. 

*'  Mr.Pinckucy,  reasoning  rather  like  a  French 
minister,  than  an  American  representative,  with 
his  eyes  open  onhj  io  the  efl<  cis  which  such  a 
proper  and  noble  measure  would  have  on  France, 
rather  than  its  operation  on  our  own  interests,  or 
the  dictates  of  generous  sympathy,  combats  witli 
great  zeal  the  policy  of  opeiiing  our  intercourse 
"with  these  two  gallant  nations,  who  were  strug- 
gling for  their  freedom, 

"  The  substance,  and  indeed  tl^e  only  argu- 
ment of  weight  urged  by  him,  is  the  danger  of  a 
rupture  with  France.  To  avoid  this  ( in  his  mind) 
fiTeatest  calamity^  we  are  now  to  forego  our  owr} 
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37-///S  0)1(1  advantao:cs  ;  we  arc  to  be  cold  towards 
il'esc  asscrtors  of  the  rij^lits  of  mankind,  and  wo 
are  to  tln'ow  ourselves  into  tli'^  liumbie  train  of 
the  v.'isKuls  of  France. 

''  ]Mr.  Pinckney,  after  stating  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  France  that  we  should  take  ofl' 
the  cnibar£>:o  wholly,  or  even  take  it  oft'  as  to 
(jrcat  Britain  alone^  rather  than  remove  it  as  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  proceeds  to  eulogize  the 
iinhargo  at  large,  to  praise  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  that  measure,  which  all  intejligeat  men 
Jiave  now  abandoned. 

'"  That  Mr.  Pinckney  should  be  disposed  to 
frame  his  letter  so  as  to  favour  the  views  of  the 
adnxinistration,  will  not  be  surprizing  to  any  man 
v.ho  knows  the  circumstances  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

"  Still,  however^  truth,  always  unchangeable, 
and  indeed  almost  omnipotent,  enables  us  to 
triumph  over  these  wcll-coi^certed  diplomatic 
manoeuvres. 

"  Mr.  Pinckney  was  sent  to  Europe  as  envoy 
extraordinary  with  Mr.  Munroe,  in  order  to  ne 
gotiate  a  treaty.  They  effected  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory, 
that  they  declared  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  stated  to  Congress,  that  '  all  the  points 
tn  dispute  were  satisfactorily  adjusted.' 

"  The  interest  of  France,  however,  forbade  the 
ratification    of  this   treaty,    oud   th«  pretendoj^ 
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friend  of  the  people,  Mr.  Jcfftif^on,  ventured  fn 
do  what  \\  ashiiigtoii  never  iliil,  nor  would  haN( 
dared  to  have  done,  he  rejected  this  solemn  and 
advijntageous  treaty  on  his  own  mere  authority 
and  opinion,  without  submitting  it  to  the  senate. 

"  Mr.  Pinckney's  powcib  ceased  on  the  signing 
this  treaty,  and  when  Mr.  Munroe  left  England, 
lie  remained  ihere  not  as  an  accredited  minister, 
but  a  mere  charge  dcs  qD'aircs,  or  agent,  for  Mr. 
Munroe.  It  was  then  neces: .irj  to  appoint  a  niw 
minister,  or  clothe  Mr.  Pinckney  with  powers. 

"  In  Feb  1S08,  Mr.  Jeffcrsoo  nominated  hii.n 
fiierelij  as  a  form,  and  General  Bradley,  and  ail 
the  friends  of  the  president  in  the  senate  were 
instructed,  that  the  appointment  was  to  be  nega- 
tived, in  order  to  relieve  the  president  fron  th(» 
odium  and  responsibility  of  removin':^  a  \\v\\\  ap- 
pointed by  himself. 

''  General  Bradley  went  so  far  as  to  move  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  offiee  and  obeyed  his  instruetiojis, 
%vith  a  view  to  negative  the  nomination. 

"  In  the  interim,  a  letter  was  reeeived  from 
Mr.  Pinckney,  so  fully  supporting  the  views, 
the  wbmis,  and  destructive  notions  of  the  cabi- 
net, so  replete  with  prejudice  and  abuse  against 
Great  Britain,  that  the  president's  friends  shame- 
lessly withdrew  their  objections  and  inquiries, 
vrithout  any  avowed  reason,  and  assented  to  the 
appointment  of  a  pat]  whopci  they  found  quite 
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5wpj»llatit  L'lioiioli,  aad  siifViciontly  hosHlc  to  Uiu 
govcrmijeiit  to  wliith  he  was  ui^cnt,  to  be  siifely 
truslc<l.  The)  knew  that  in  suth  h.imU  tlieie 
Wris  iH)  danj^cr  of  a  good  iiiuU^rstaiuliiig'  or  ami- 
cable sittlemeii'l  with  Great  Biilaiu^  which  of  all 
thiuiis  thev  must  drecidtjd. 

"  We  have  too  liigh  an  opinion  of  INIr.  Pinck- 
ney's  talents,  to  helievc  these  opinions  to  ari.sc 
from  any  thing  hnt  a  desire  to  please  his  pa- 
trons. They  were  the  expected  returns  for  hi« 
public  horiours  and  emoluments.  They  were  a 
necessary  sacrifice  for  the  reputation  of  his  pa- 
trons. 

''  Will  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Great  Britain,  believe  him  when  he  tells  us  tlit» 
embargo  is  deeply  felt  in  that  country  ;  th:it  Jheir 
v\heat  crop  liad  failed,  or  was  alarminglj/  ahorl? 
Our  mercantile  men  know  better.  We  know 
that  the  embargo  produces  no  political  etiiict 
in  Great  Britain,  but  that  the  first  operation  was 
the  most  considerable.  The  anticipation  was 
more  serious  tl;an  the  reality,  and  every  day, 
while  it  lessens  the  clfect,  diminishes  Ihe  appre- 
hension. In  short,  we  should  be  obliged  to  let 
Mr.  Pinckney  down  to  a  low  niche  in  the  scale 
of  understanding,  if  we  could  not  find  a  refuge 
tor  lu"m,  in  his  desire  to  please  his  political  pap 
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ders,  is  wcrtlij  of  all  their  attention,  and  will 
excite  the  most  serious  and  alarming  reflections  : 

Extracts  of  a  private  Letter  from  Mr.  Pinckncjj 
to  Air.  JMadison, 

London,  S c pte miter  2\,  180S 

*'  The  Hope  arrived  a.  Cowes  from  France, 
the  13th. 

"  Not  havinp;  heard  from  Mr.  CiMinin^-,  al- 
though he  returned  to  London  <he  Kith,  I  culled 
ai^ain  yesterday  at  Downing-street,  and  was  ;/»,- 
sured  that  the  answer  to  my  note  would  he  sent 
to-night  or  early  to-morrow  mornini:^.  ^h.  At- 
watcr  will  of  course  he  ahle  to  leave  town  on 
Friday,  and  embark  on  Saturday  with  a  copy 
of  it. 

"  I  have  been  told,  since  the  arrival  of  the  las 
British  packet,  (but  do  not  believe  it),  that  there 
is  more  ]>robability  than  1  had  anticipated,  that 
the  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal,    (which 
ouaht   not   to   be    considered    as    decidina:   an' 
thing),  will  have  an  efl'ect  on  public  opinion  i 
A^merica  against  the  continuance  of  the  embargo, 
and  favourable  to  all  the  purposes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    If  this  were  true,  I  should  think  it  was 
deeply  to  be  lamented.    I  may  misunderstand  the 
subject;   but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any 
thing  that  has  happened  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
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oiigbl.  to  induce  us,  in  an}  drgrcc,  to  retreat  from 
our  present  system.  If  wc  should  resolve  to 
trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  (Great  Brit^iin 
and  France  persisting  in  their  orders  and  de- 
crees), in  any  way  to  which  Great  Britain  wouI(J 
ijot  object,  we  must  suspend  the  embargo  as  to 
those  countries  only,  or  as  to  those  countries  and 
Great  Britain,  or  we  must  repeal  it  altogether. 
The  temptation  to  the  first  of  these  courses  is, 
even  iu  a  commercial  Gense,  inconsiderable  ;  the 
objection  to  it  endless.  The  object  to  be  gained 
(if  no  more  was  gained  than  ought  <o  be  gained) 
would  be  trilling.  There  could  indeed  be  no 
gain.  An  inadequate  market,  redundantly  sup- 
plied, would  be  more  injurious  than  no  market 
at  all ;  it  would  be  a  lure  to  destruction  and  no- 
thing more.  A  suspension  of  the  embargo  so  li- 
mited in  its  nature  as  this  would  be,  (supposing 
it  could  be  in  fact  what  it  could  be  in  form), 
would  have  a  most  unequal  and  invidious  opera- 
lion  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  union,  of 
which  the  various  commodities  would  not  in  the 
ports  of  Portugal  and  Spain  be  in  equal  demand. 
A  war  with  France  would  be  inevitable — and 
such  a  war  (so  produced)  from  which  we  could 
not  hope  to  derive  cither  honour  or  advantage, 
would  |)lacc  us  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain, 
f-nd  on  that  account  would,  in  the  end,  do  more 
to  cripple  and  humble  us,  than  any  disaster  that 
could  othcnvjijc  bcfal  u?.     The  actual  state  of 
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Spain  and  P<»i  filial  is,  morcoverj  not  to  be  rclioil 
upon.  My  first  opinion  on  that  snbject  remains. 
But  even  ilie  most  sanj^uine  will  admit,  that 
there  is  great  room  to  flouht.  The  Emperor  of 
France  is  evidently  colleclinix  a  mii^htj  furce  for 
the  reduction  of  Spain  ;  and  Portugal  must  share 
its  fate.  And  even  if  that  force  should  be  de- 
stined (as  some  suppose)  first  to  contend  with 
Austria,  the  speedy  sul)jn2;ation  of  Spain  is  not 
tlic  less  certain.  If  France  should  succeed, 
Spain  and  Portugal  would  again  fall  under  the 
British  orders  of  November,  as  well  as  iinoer  tiic 
operation  of  the  French  decrees.  Our  cargoes 
would  .scarcely  liave  found  their  way  to  the 
ocean  in  search  of  the  boasted  market,  before 
they  would  be  once  more  in  a  state  of  prohibitioo, 
and  we  should,  in  the  mean  time,  have  incurred 
the  scandal  of  sutlering  an  improvident  thirst  of 
gain  to  seduce  us  from  our  principles,  into  a  di- 
lennna  presenting  no  alternative  but  loss,  in  al} 
the  senses  of  the  word. 

'*  But  it  is  not  even  certain,  what  Great  Bri- 
tain would  herself  finally  say  to  such  a  partial 
ssuspciusion  (»f  the  embargo.  She  would  doubt- 
less at  first  approve  of  it;  but  her  ultimate 
course,  (especially  if  wur  between  France  and 
the  I  niicd  Suites  were  poHhe  immediate  con- 
sequence, or  if  the  measure  were  eventually  less 
hcneiicial  to  her^icif  than  nnght  be  supposed  at 
the  outset;,  ought  not  to  be  trusted.      That  she 
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iihouUl  approve  at  first,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned ; 
and  the  considerations  upon  which  she  would  do 
so,  arc  precisely  those  which  should  dissuade  us 
from  it.  Some  of  these  arc — the  aid  it  would 
afford  to  her  allies^  as  well  as  to  her  own  troopi 
to-operating  with  them,  and  its  consequent  ten- 
dency to  destroy  e^cry  thing  like  system  in  our 
conduct;  its  tendency  to  embroil  us  with  France; 
its  tendency  to  induce  us,  by  overstocking  a 
limited  market,  to  make  our  commodities  of  no 
^alue;  to  dissipate  our  capital;  to  ruin  our 
merchants  without  benefiting  our  agriculture; 
to  destroy  our  infant  manufactures  without  be- 
nefiting our  commerce  ;  its  tendency  to  habitu« 
ate  us  to  a  trammeled  trade,  and  to  fit  us  fof  ac- 
quiescence in  a  maritime  despotism.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  ;  our  trade  w ith  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, while  it  lusted,  would  be  a  circuitous  one 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics,  for  thoir 
benefit.  Our  productions  would  be  tarried,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  Spain  anjj  Portugal  ;  wouM 
be  brought  there  for  British  account,  and  would 
find  their  way  to  the  \\est  Indies,  or  enter  here, 
as  British  convenience  might  require  ;  and  thus, 
in  effect,  the  embargo  would  be  removed  as  to  Great 
Britain,  while  it  continued  as  to  France,  and  wo 
professed  to  continue  it  as  to  both.  And  if  any 
profits  should  arise  fronj  this  sordid  traf/ic,  tUay 
would  become  u  fund,  to  enable  us  to  import 
into  the  United  States,  directly  or  inuiretlly,  the 
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manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  relieve 
her  ill  another  way,  while  her  orders  would  pre- 
vent us  from  receiving  the  commodities  of  her 
enemy.  //  would  he  far  better  opeiili/  to  take  oJJ 
the  embargo  as  to  Great  Britain,  than  while  af- 
fecting to  continue  it  as  to  that  power,  ia  do  wliat 
must  rescue  her  completely  ( and  that  too  without 
advantage  to  ourselves)  from  the  pressure  of  it, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  promote  her  views 
against  France,  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain. 

"  As  to  withdrawing  the  embargo  as  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  the 
British  orders  are  unrepealed,  the  objections  to 
that  course  are  just  as  strong  noxo  as  they  were 
four  months  ago.  The  change  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  (if  it  were  even  likely  to  last)  cannot 
touch  the  principle  of  the  embargo,  as  regard.^ 
Great  Britain,  who  re-asserts  her  orders  of  No- 
vember, in  the  very  explanations  of  the  4th  July, 
undei  which  we  must  trade  with  tliose  countries, 
if  we  trade  with  them  at  all.  If  we  include  Great 
Britain  in  the  suspension,  and  exclude  Fr.ancc, 
we  do  now  what  we  have  declined  to  do  before, 
for  the  s^ke  of  a  delusive  coraniciTc,  which  may 
perl"^*l  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  cannot  in 
any  event  be  enjoyed  with  credit,  with  advan- 
tage, or  even  with  safety.  We  take  part  at  once 
with  Great  Britain  against  Franco,  at  a  time  the 
least  suited  that  could  be  iniugiued  io  such  a 
determination  ;  at  a  time  when  it  pight  be  said 
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\se  were  emboldened  by  French  reverses,  to  do 
what  before  we  could  not  resolve  upoD,  or  even 
tempted  by  a  prospect  of  a  scanty  profit,  exag- 
gerated by  our  cupidity  and  impatience  to  forget 
what  was  due  to  consistency,  to  character,  and 
permanent  prosperity.  W  c  sanction,  too,  the  ma- 
ritime pretensions  which  insult  and  injure  us  ;  we 
Ihrow  ourselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  upon  the 
generosity  of  a  government  that  has  hitherto  rc- 
lused  us  justice,  and  all  this  when  the  ad'air  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  a  host  of  other  wrongs,  are 
imredressed,  and  when  Great  Britain  has  just 
rejected  an  overture  which  she  must  have  ac- 
cepted with  eagerness  if  her  views  were  not  nuch- 
as it  became  us  to  suspect  and  guard  against. 
To  repeal  the  embara^o  altogether  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  either  of  the  other  courses,  but  would 
notwithstanding  be  so  fatal  to  us  in  all  respects, 
that  we  should  long  i'cvl  the  wound  it  would  in- 
il,ict,  unless  indeed  some  other  expedient,  *  as 
strong  at  least  and  as  efllcacious  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, can  (as  I  fear  it  canjiot)  be  substituted  in 
its  place.  War  would  senm  to  be  the  unavoid- 
able  result  of  such   a  step.     If  our   conmierce 


*  "  Tliis  strong  measure,  eqi;  lUy  cfiicficiou!;,  Is  the  pre- 
■lent  non-intercourse,  proposed  bv  Mr.  Giles.  We  see  how 
exactly  the  advice  of  this  supple  minister  has  been  fliiowed. 
We  refused  to  aid  Spain  and  Portug.il  by  taking  otl'  th'-  em- 
bargo as  to  then,  and  we  no-,v  i-do^jt  liis  reconjineutLu.cn  wt" 
a  strong  substitute*" 
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should  not  flourish  in  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure, nothing  would  be  gained  by  it  but  disho- 
nour.    And  how  it  could  be  carried  on  to  any 
valuable  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew. 
If  our  commerce  57ioziW  flourish  in  spite  of  French 
and  British  edicts,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  war  with  France,  if  that  should 
happen,  it  would,   I  doubt  not,   be  assailed  in 
some  other  form.     The  spirit  of  monopoly  has 
seized    the    people    and    government    of    this 
country.  We  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  tolerated  as  rivals  iu   navigation  and   trade; 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  vo- 
luntarily foaler  the  naval  means  of  the   United 
States.     All  her  prejudices,  all  her  calculations 
are  against  it.     Even  as  allies  wc  should  be  sub- 
jects of  jealousy.     It  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate, in  detail,  the  evils  which  would  cling  to 
us  in  thii  new  career  of  vassalugc  and  meanness, 
and  tedious  to   pursue  our  backward  course  to 
the  e.\tinction  of  that  very  trade  to  which   we 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  else. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  persevere  we  must 
gain  our  purpose  at  last.  By  coni[)lyi!ig'  with  the 
little  policy  of  the  moment,  we  siiall  be  lost — by 
a  great  and  systematic  adherence  to  principle,  we 
shall  find  the  end  to  our  diificuUies.  The  em- 
bargo and  thcloss  of  our  trade  are  deeply  felt 
here,  and  will  be  felt  with  more  severity  every 
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day— 77te  inlieat  harvest  *  is  likely  to  be  alarm- 
ingly short,  and  the  state  of  the  continent  will 
augment  the  evil.  The  discontents  among  their 
manufacturers  are  only  quieted^  for  the  moment, 
by  temporary  causes.  Cotton  is  rising-^  and  sooa 
will  be  scarce.  Unfavourable  events  on  the  con- 
tinent will  subdue  the  temper  unfriendly  to  wis  < 
dom  and  justice,  which  now  prevails  here.  But 
above  all,  the  world  will>  I  trust>  be  convinced 
that  our  firmness  is  not  to  be  shaken.  Our  mea- 
sures have  not  been  without  effect.  They  have 
not  been  decisive,  because  we  have  not  been 
thought  capable  of  persevering  in  self-denial^  if 
that  can  be  called  self-denial,  which  is  no  more 
than  prudent  abstinence  from  destruction  and  dis- 
honour. 

"  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  have  been  told  by 
a  most  respectable  American  merchant  here,  that 
large  quantities  of  such  woollen  cloths  as  are 
prohibited  by  our  non-importation  act,  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  with  the  view 
of  being  smuggled  into  the  United  States. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  with  my  hasty  reflections,  because  I 

*  "  That  the  public  may  judge  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  correct- 
ness  and  prejudices,  we  would  observe,  that  flour  or  wheat 
does  not  exceed  its  average  price  in  time  of  war  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  truth  is,  this  letter,  if  not  written  here,  and  sent  out 
to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  was  designed  to  forward  th& 
riews  of  the  president,  as  to  keeping  on  the  embargo."  Am.£4* 
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think  jou  stand  in  need  of  them.  I  give  them 
merely  hecau^e  I  believe  that  you  are  entitled  to 
know  the  impressions  which  a  public  servant  on 
this  side  of  the  water  receives  from  a  view  of  our 
situation.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  sin- 
cerest  attachment  and  respect,  dear  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  William  PiNCKNiLY." 


JAMES  MONROE. 

This  gentleman  ii  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Williamsburg,  in  that 
state;  and  bred  to  the  law.  It  is  said  that  his 
studies  preparatory  to  that  profession  were  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and,  between  these  two 
gentlemen  there  has,  till  lately,  existed  the 
greatest  attachment.  Mr  Monroe  inherited,  from 
his  parents,  but  a  very  slender  fortune;  and  it 
seemed  necessary,  if  he  would  arrive  at  iudcpen 
dence  in  this  respect^  that  he  should  adhere  to 
kis  professional  avocations,  and  pursue  theui  with 
assiduity  :  but  he  was  destined  to  more  brilliant, 
though  less  lucrative  pursuits.  He  was  early 
brought  into  public  life,  where  his  services,  in  a 
variety  of  employments,  have  met  with  the  ;i|'' 
probatiou  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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He  had  scarce!)'  attained  the  age  of  twentj-one 
when  he  was  sent  to  Congress^  which  situation 
he  afterwards  resigned^  for  a  commission  in  the 
army ;  but^  S^^^S  I'^^^^^r  ^^te  into  the  mili- 
tary line,  and  after  the  period  of  rapid  promo- 
tion had  passed  away^  he  rose  only  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  during  the  revolutionary  contest.  He 
is  allowed  to  have  served  with  honour  and  repu- 
tation ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  actions  of  great 
eclat  in  which  his  name  appears. 

Peace  had  no  sooner  put  an  end  to  this  em* 
ploymcntj  then  he  leturned  to  his  former  profes- 
sion at  the  bar.  But  he  was  almost  immediately 
delegated  again  to  Congress  ;  and  his  election  to 
this  body  was  annually  repeated,  nearly  without 
an  interval,  during  the  space  of  ten  years. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  ia 
quality  of  minister  to  that  republic.  Mr.  Jay 
was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  England,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  which  soon  restored  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  not  so  successful  in  his  negotiation; 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  most  unjust,  rapacious, 
and  villainous  set  of  people  that  ever  disgraced  the 
government  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  failur9 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
abilities  on  his  part ;  but  rather  to  the  insolent 
vanity  of  the  French  government. 

After  a  residence  of  two  vcars  at  Paris.  Mr. 
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Monroe  was  charged,  by  the  federal  adminisfra- 
tion  with  being  too  cornphiisant  to  the  overbearing 
temper  of  the  French  directory,  who  was  anxi- 
ous to  involve  Americjt  in  a  war  with  England. 
He  was  consequently  recalled  with  a  high  degree 
of  censure.     After  demanding  of  the'  secretary 
of  state  a  written  declaration   of  the  motives  of 
his  recal,   he  published  his  defence,  which  was, 
of  course,  well  received  by  the  republican  party, 
of  which  lie  was  a  member ;  and  who  were  then 
availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ren- 
der the  federalists  unpopular. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  shortly  after  elected  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  which  office  he  filled  byre-elec- 
tions for  three  years,  the  longest  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  that  state,  that  the  same 
person  can  be  eligible  to  that  office,  until  after  an 
interval  of  three  other  years.  About  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  Mr^  Monroe  was  sent  to  join 
Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  differences  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  negotiaf 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
,  After  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
he  repaired  to  England,  as  ambassador  from  the 
United  States ;  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  Mr, 
William  Piuckney,  who  was  sent  to  this  country 
as  joint  commissioner,  with  3Ir.  Monroe,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  all  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  renew  ih- 
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treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  fate  of  the  treaty,  concluded  by  these  gen- 
tlemen and  his  majesty's  commissioners^  is  well 
known.  The  terms  of  it  were  far  from  being 
palatable  to  I  he  British  public;  yet  the  treaty 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  America,  than  il  was  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  consulting  the 
senate,  ii^  of  course,  returned  to  England  un- 
ratified; which,  though  it  had  failed  in  settling 
our  differences  with  the  United  States,  immedi- 
ately terminated  the  disputes  that  had  arisen 
amongst  ourselves,  respecting  the  favourable 
terms  granted  to  the  Americans. 

The  rej'jction  of  this  treaty  by  the  president 
placed  the  Americau  commissioners  in  rather  an 
awkward  predicament;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  par- 
ticular, experienced   a  singular  coincidence  of 
circumstances  between  this  event  and  his  recal 
from  Paris  in  1796;  with  this  difference,  that  he 
now  had  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  friend  Jeffer- 
son, instead  of  the   federalists.     He  returned  to 
America  in  1807,  and  immediately  published  a 
letter  in  defence  of  tlie  treaty  which  he  and  Mr. 
Pincjkney  had  signed,  and  in  justification  of  their 
conduct.     In  doing  this,  he,  of  course,  called  in 
question  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  refusal 
to  ratify  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  no  great 
cordiality  at  present  exists  between  these  gen- 
tlemen. 
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When  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
8on,  and  that  by  no  means  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  The  British  people  expressed  very  lit- 
tle displeasure  at  the  circumstance ;  nor  did  they 
call  in  question  the  right  of  the  president  to  re- 
fuse the  ratificaticn  of  what  his  ministers  had 
signed ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  similar  event  take 
place  in  this  country,  by  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  treaty,  than  the  Americans  (the  repub- 
lican party  at  least)  are  all  up  in  arms  against  us, 
and  deny  our  government  the  very  privilege 
which  they  claim  for  their  president.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson complained  that  the  whole  of  his  instruc- 
tions had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  he 
could  not  obtain  all  the  advantages  he  wanted : 
whereas  our  ministers  assert,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
went  beyond  his  instructions,  and  conceded  more 
than  he  was  authorized.  Upon  what  grounds, 
therefore,  can  the  Americans  claim  the  right  of 
rejecting  an  incomplete  treaty,  and  deny  us  the 
same  right  of  rejecting  one  that  is  unauthorized? 

On  perusing  the  instructions  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  of  the 
23rd  of  January  1809,  the  propositions  that  are 
to  be  made  to  the  American  government  relate 
only  to  three  points  : 

First,  That  the  American  government,  in  the 
event  of  his  majesty's  consenting  to  withdraw  the 
orders  in  councilof  January  and  November  1807, 
is  prepared  to  withdraw  contempoianeousli/  on  its 
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part,  the  interdiction  of  its  harbours  to  ships  of 
war,  and  all  non-intercourse,  and  non-importa- 
tion acts,  so  far  as  respects  Great  Britain  ;  leav* 

I  1       ing  them  in  force  with  respect  to  France,  and  the 

I I  powers  which  adopt  or  act  u.  If  r  her  decrees  : 
Sccondlij,  Thcit  America  is  willinjt^  to  renounce, 

during  the  present   war^  the  pretension    of  car- 
rj'ing  on  in  time  of  war,  all   trade  with  the  ene- 
my's colonies,  from  which  she  waw  '^xcluded  dur- 
llH       ing  peace: 

Thirdly,  That  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  operation  of  the  embargo  act, 
with  respect  to  France  and  the  powers  acting  un- 
der her  decrees,  shall  be  at  libert}'  to  capture  all 
American  vessels,  that  may  be  found  attempting 
to  trade  with  the  ports  of  any  of  these  powers ; 
without  which  security,  the  raising  the  embargo, 
nominally,  to  Great  Britain  alone,  would  in  fact, 
raise  it  to  all  the  world. 

"  On  these  conditions,"  says  Mr.  Canning, 
"  his  majesty  will  consent  to  withdraw  the  orders 
in  council  of  January  and  November  1807,  so 
far  as  respects  America;  and  upon  receiving, 
through  }ou  (Mr.  Erikine)  ».  distinct  and  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  three  abovementioned  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  the  American  government, 
his  majesty  vvill  lose  no  time  in  sending  to  Ame- 
rica, a  sisiiiislor  fully  empowered  to  consign  them 
to  a  formal  and  regular  treaty." 

Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  points  touched 
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Upon  by  Mr.  Canning,  nor  is  there  one  word  in 
the  -whole  dispatch  that  authorizes,  or  even  hints 
at,  an  adjustment  of  the  Chesapeake  affair; 
Twhich  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  to  leave  to  the  care  of  the  minis- 
ter, whoni  they  intended  to  appoint,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  all  disputes.  But  what  are  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  receipt  of 
this  dispatch  ?  He  immediately  writes  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  secretary  of  state,  a  letter  that  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  a  very  different  dii- 
patch  to  that  of  the  23rd  of  January  1809, 
which  has  been  published  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  authority  upon  which  he 
acted.  In  that  letter,  dated  the  17th  of  April 
following,  Mr.  Eiskine  does  not  say  a  word  re- 
specting the  three  conditions  upon  which  the 
orders  of  council  will  be  withdrawn  ;  but  with- 
out any  authority  (unless  he  acted  from  instruc- 
tions which  have  not  yet  been  made  known  to 
the  public)  he  offers,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty, 
"  honourable  reparation  for  the  aggression  com- 
mitted  hy  a  British  naval  officer  in  the  attack  of 
the  United  States  frigate,  Chesapeake  ;'*  and  fur- 
ther says,  that  in  consequence  of  Congress  having 
passed  the  non-intercourse  act,  his  majesty  is 
"  xoilling  to  restore  the  men  forcibly  taken  out  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  if  acceptable  to  the  American 
government  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  on  that  occasion  !" 
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Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Erskine's  first 
communication  to  the  American  government  af- 
ter the  receipt  of  Mr.  Canning's  letter,  though 
the  latter  does  not  mention  a  word  about  the 
Chesapeake;  and  surely  Mr.  Erskine  made  a 
very  extraordinary  proposition,  when  he  offered 
to  restore  the  men  who  had  been  forcibly  taken 
out  of  that  frigate,  for  the  whole  four  had  been 
tried  at  Halifax,  and  proved  to  be  British  sea- 
men. One  of  them  was  hung  and  the  rest  were 
sentenced  to  receive  Jive  hundred  lashes  each. 
Now  after  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  to  make  such 
an  offer  as  Mr.  Erskine  did,  (and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  did  it  without  authority),  was,  ia 
fact,  to  surrender  up  the  right  of  power  over 
our  own  seamen.  It  was  surely  sufficient  that 
we  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  searching  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  neutral,  because  in  so  doing, 
we  trusted  to  the  honour  of  that  power,  whose 
flat::,  it  is  supposed,  would  not  he  a  refuge  for 
deserters  ;  but  when  a  nation  so  far  forgets  it- 
self as  to  receive  such  people  on  board  its  ships, 
and  refuses  to  deliver  them  up  at  the  request  of  the 
power  to  \ihom  they  belong,  such  nation  places 
itself  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  oftended 
party,  and  must  take  the  consequence.  Ame- 
rica did  this  r  her  frigate  was  attacked,  and  we 
recovered  our  seamen ;  but  because  our  govern- 
ment disclaims  the  precipitate  conduct  of  llinr 
officer,  are  they  to  deliver  up  their  own  subjects. 
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who  were  afterwards  deliberately  tried  by  a  court- 
mart'al  at  Halifax  and  punished.  If  they  had 
been  American  citizens,  they  ought  to  have  been 
given  up  long  ago,  and  a  suitable  recompense 
made  to  the  sufferers.  Their  surrender  should 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  a  stipulated  condi- 
tion; the  act  should  have  been  voluntary,  and 
it  would  then  have  afforded  a  proof  of  our  incli- 
nation to  make  ''  atonement  for  the  insult  and 
aggression,"  of  which  we  had  been  guilty.  But 
as  they  have  been  proved  to  be  British  seamen, 
and  British  citizens,  what  right  has  our  govern- 
ment to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Americans  ?  Is 
it  because  we  have  derived  such  important 
benefits  from  the  non-intercourse  act;  an  act 
which  has  deprived  our  merchants  of  several 
millions  of  exports ;  which  has  closed  the  door  to 
our  manufactures  ;  and  which  possesses  no  other 
advantage,  but  the  negative  one  of  placing  the 
enemy  upon  the  same  footing  as  ourselves  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States  ?  In  making  such  an 
ignominious  proposition,  either  Mr.  Erskinemust 
have  acted  without  authority,  or  if  he  had  au- 
thority, his  majesty's  ministers  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  important  points  which  they 
were  about  to  concede.  Surely  our  cabinet- 
councils  must  have  been  in  a  very  distracted 
state,  when  ministers  offered  to  restore  the  Bri- 
tish seamen  taken  from  the  Chesape«ikc  frigate. 
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after   trying  them  by  a  court-martial ;  hanging 
one  man^  and  flogging  the  rest ! ! 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Erskine's  letter  of  the  ITth  of 
April,  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  secretary  of 
state  in  a  note  of  the  same  d;iy,  after  repeating 
our  ambassador's  words,  and  dwelling,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction,  upon  "the  atonement  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  is  ready  to  make  for  the 
insult  and  aggression  committed  upon  the 
United  States'  frigate  ;"  says,  "  But  I  have  it  in 
expi^ess  charge  from  the  president  to  state,  while 
he  forbears  to  insist  on  a  further  punishment  of 
the  offending  officer,  he  is  not  the  less  sensible  of 
the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example;  nor 
the  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with 
what  is  due  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  his 
own  honour," 

How  any  minister  could  receive,  offtciallij,  such 
an  insulting  note,  I  am  really  astonished.  It 
evidently  dictates  to  his  majesty  that  he  ought  to 
do  more  than  he  has  done,  though  in  Mr.  Ers- 
kine's note,  his  majesty  is  made  to  express  his  sor- 
row and  displeasure  at  the  event;  and  as  a  proof 
of  which,  he  recalled  the  offending  officer  from 
an  highly  important  and  honourable  command  ; 
and  olftMS  to  restore  the  seamen,  and  make  a  suit- 
able provision  for  the  sufleiers.  But  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, or  at  least  his  secretary,  does  not  consider 
the  offer  of  our  ministers  as  sufjicienilij  humili- 
ating ;  and  therefore,  though  \\q  forbears  to  insist. 
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yet,  nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  his  majesty 
mil  not  consult  his  own  honour,  unless  he  punishes 
the  offending  officer  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 
Hence,  if  our  ministers  had  countenanced  Mr. 
Erskine's  proceedings,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified,  our  government  would  have  been  placed 
in  an  awkward    dilemma.     They   would   have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  cither  punishing  Ad- 
miral Berkely,   agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Madison,  or  have  suft'ered  a  severe  stigma  to  re- 
main upon  the  honour  of  his  majesty.     Such  an 
insulting,  dictating  spirit  was  never  displayed  to- 
wards us  even  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  ; 
but  new  ministers  must  produce  some  novelty  in 
their  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Smith,  perhaps,  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  display.his  spirit  and  talents 
at  the  commencement  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
in  the  mo^i  popular  style,   as  Cobbctt's   friend, 
Bradford,  would  have  said.     I  even  think  I  hear 
the  republican   party  extolling  his   letter  to  the 
skies,    and    pointing   out   the   spirited   passages 
which  they  conceive  will  bend  the  proud  neck  of 
John  Bull.     Yet,  after  all,  they  are  justified  in 
making  us  submit  to  their  terms,  if  they  find  we 
are  ready  to  cringe  to  them  ;  and  if,  to  prevent 
America  from  joining  France,  we  are  willing  to 
salute  the  dcrriSre  of  their  president,  or  even  his 
secretary  of  state,  we   deserve   the  fate   of  the 
member  of  parliament,  who,  to  gain  the  vote  of 
a  chimney-sweeper,  made  a  low  bow,  and  kissed 
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his  sooty  hand.  "  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  the 
othe;  candidate/' says  the  sweep;  "  for  any  mem- 
her  of  parliament  that  will  condescend  to  kiss 
my  hand,  will  not  scruple  to  kiss  the  minis- 
ter's ****."  • 

Every  sacrifice  short  of  national  degradation 
ought,  however,  to  be  made,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  America.  No  paltry  etiquette 
or  punctilio  should,  for  a  moment,  obstruct  the 
path  of  neg;otiation  ;  and  national  prejudice, 
which  I  must  confess  is  already  too  strong  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  buried  in  oblivion ;  at  all  events,  our 
negotiators  ought  not  to  have  the  least  tincture 
of  it.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  might 
then,  perhaps,  be  arranged  upon  fair  and  honour- 
able grounds ;  without  an  insolent  dictation  on 
the  one  part,  or  a  degrading  subserviency  on  the 
other. 


END  OF  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 
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CHAP.    XLVII. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States'^Exports  and  Im- 
ports for  1607 — Duties  upon  Imports  at  the 
principal  Sea-port  Towns  —  Salaries  of  the 
principal  Officers  of  the  Cover nmcnt'^Names 
of  the  separate  States  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Hepuhlic -^Statistical  particulars  of  each  State 
in  the  American  Union"^  General  statistical 
Viexv  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  Twen- 
tij  Years — Observations  on  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — Mr.  HiWwusc's 
Speech  in  the  Senate  in  Support  of  his  Propo- 
iiitionsfor  amending  the  Constitution. 


The  commerce  of  the  United  States^  previous 
to  the  embargo^  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state, 
notwithstanding  the  depredations  said  to  have 
been  committed  upon  it  by  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Eu.'ope^  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing official  documents,  laid  before  the  bouse 
of  representatives  on  the  29tli  February,  1808, 
by  Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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"  Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  1st.  Octo- 
ber 1806,  to  1st  October  1807." 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize of  domestic  growth,  or 
manufacture.        .         .  Dols.  48,699,593 


Do.  of  foreign  growth  or  manu- 


facture 


59,643,558 


Total  Dols.  108,343,150 


Recapitulation  of  the  above. 
The  foreign  goods  are  classed  as  follows : 

1st.  Articles  free  of  duty  by  law  ^,080, 11 4 

2nd.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  and  on 
re-exportation  entitled  to  draw- 
back        .... 

3rd.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  but  no 
drawback  on  re-exportation 


48,205,943 
9,357,501 


Dols.  59,643,558 

N.  B.  The  duties  collected  on  the  3rd  class 
are  derived  directly  from  the  carrying  trade,  and 
amount  to  Dols.  1,393,877. 
The  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manufac- 
ture are  arranged  as  follows : 
1st.  Produce  of  the  sea  .  2,804,000 

2nd.  Do.  of  the  forest     ,        .  6,476,000 

3rd.  Do.  of  agriculture  ,         ,  37,832,000 

4th.  Do.  of  manufactures        .  2,409,000 

5th.  Do.  uncertain  .         .  179,000 


Dols.  48,700,000 
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DUTIES  ON  IMPOUTS. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  paid 
upon  imports  into  the  principal  seaport  towns  of 
the  United  States,  calculated  upon  an  average  of 
four  years,  ending  March,  1805. 


To-wns, 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Boston, 
Baltimore, 
Charleston, 
Norfolk, 
Salem, 
Savannah, 
Providence 
Portland 
Newhaven, 
Wilmington, 


States. 
New  York 
Pennsvlvania 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island     ■ 

Maine 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 


Dollars. 

12,862,020 

7,777,965 

6,408,400 

3,861,963 

3,031,639 

1,761,67.^ 

1,034,498 

914,0^9 

781,556 

545,265 

510,637 

319,110 


Mr.  Key,  in  his  very  able  and  masterly  speech 
against  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  stated, 
that  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  the 
United  States,  in  1807,  amounting  to  48,699,592 
dollars,  only  9,762,204  were  exported  to  Euro- 
pean ports  wider  the  controul  of  France,  which 
had  been  since  interdicted  by  the  British  orders 
VI  council;  and  that  there  consequently  remained 
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a  surplus  of  31,937,388  dollars  o? American pro^ 
(luce  which  might  yet  be  exported,  if  the  em- 
bargo had  not  taken  place  :  but- war  must  have 
happened  between  France  and  America,  a  mea- 
sure which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  parfy  wished 
to  avoid. 

The  following  list  of  salaries  w  ill  clearly  ex- 
hibit the  economical  system  of  government  in 
the  United  States: 

Dollars. 
25,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,0C0 
4,5(X) 
4,500 
3,500 
3,000 
S,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,400 


The  President,  per  annum 

Vice  President 

Secretary  of  State     . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  the  War  Department 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 

Treasurer 

Attorney  General     . 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

Postmaster-General 

R(^gister  of  the  Treasury 

Accountant  of  the  War  Department  2,000 

Do.  of  the  Navy  Department  2,000 

Assistant  Postmaster- General     .  1,700 


TOL.  III. 


D  O 


40^         STATES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC. 


Names  of  the  separate  States  of  the  federal  re- 
public. 

V^ermont 
New  Hampshire 
District  of  Maine,  belong 
^       irig  to  Massac lms« Its 


New  Eiiirlaiid, 


or 


Nortberii  States. 


Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
LCounecticut 


Middle  States. 


'"New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
-^  Delaware 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana  ttrritory 


Southern  States. 


fMaryland 
I  Virginia 
}  Kentucky 
J  North  Carolina 
j  South  Carolina 


Georgia 


j  Tennessee 

L Mississippi  territory 


Colony  acquired  by>  Louisiana 
purchase  > 


In  the  following  account  of  each  of  the  Ame- 
rican States,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  mine- 
ral and  vegetable  productions,  manufactures,  and 
exports,  are  far  more  numerous  than  what  arc 
mentioned;  the  limits  of  each  table  allowing  a 
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notice  only  of  the  chief  productions  and  staple 
commodities  of  the  country. 

Slatistical  Particulars  of  each  State  in  the  Avu- 

rican  Union. 


VERMONT. 

Length  nnd  breadth  3   159  by  70  miles 
Face  of  tlie  country  ;  hilly  and  mountainous 
Divisions  ;    twelve  counties,  nineteen  towns 
Principal  rivers  ;  White,  Black,  La  Moelle,  Onion 
Mountains ;  Killington,  Mansfield,  Camel's  rump 
Mineral  productions;   iron  ore,  lead,  pipe-clay,  marble 
Vegetable  do.j  wheat,  rye,  corn,  flax,  api)Ies 
Manufactures  3  iron,  hollow  ware,  pot-ashes,  paper 
I'^xporls  J  pot-ashes,  provisions,  horses,  grain,  lumber 
Ciiief  towns  j  Bennington,  Burlington^  Windsor 
Population  of  the  State  ;  2CK),000 
fioligion  j  Congregalionalisls,  Baptists,  Methodists. 


N£W  HAMPSHIRE. 

Length  and  breadth  ;   108  by  90  miles 
Face  of  the  country  ;  mountainous 
Divisions  ;  five  counties,  'J  14  towns  and  locations 
Principal  rivers  j  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Piscataqua 
Mountains ;  White,  Monadnock,  Moosehiilock 
Mineral  ])rcdactions ;  copper,  iron,  black  lead,  alum 
Vegetable  do.  ;  wheat,  corn,  hemp,  apples,  pears 
Manufactures  3  iron,  hats,  snuff,  cliocolate,  duck 
Exports 3  lumljcr,  oil,  flaxseed,  live  stock,  pot-ashes 
C!)ief  towns  3  Portsmouth,  Concord,  Exeter,  Amherst 
Populntion  of  the  State  •,  225,000 
Iii^ligion  :  Congiegationalists,i^rebbyterians,  Baptis'-s. 

II  I>  1 
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MAINE. 


Length  and  brcaclili  j  200  by  200  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  highlands  and  plains 

Di\'ision3  j  six  counties,  fifty  towns 

Principal  rivers  ;  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Androsrogojn 

Mountains ;  high  lands 

Mineral  protluctionsj  mountain  and  bog  ore,  copperas,  siilpln 

Vegetable  do.  j  hops,  wheat,  oats,  spruce,  fir,  rockwced 

Manufactures  j  clutiiing  and  other  necessaries  of  lif^; 

Exports  ;  lumber,  salt  provisions,  pot-ash 

Chief  towns  3  Portland,  York,  Wiscassttt 

Population  of  the  State  ;  200,000 

Kcligion  j  Congregationalisls,  Baptists,  Methodisfi. 


IMASSACHUSEITS. 

Length  and  breadth  ;   I90  by  (jO  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  mountains  and  plains 

Divisions  j  twelve  counties,  279  towns 

Principal  rivers  ;  Connecticut,  Taunton,  Merrimack 

Mountains;  Wachuset,  Mount  Tom,  Saddleback 

Mineral  productionsj  copper^  iron,  black  lead,  pyrites,  asbestot 

Vegetable  do. ;   wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  peaches,  Sec. 

Manufactures;  duck,  paper,  cards,  cordage,  ships,  spirits,  gbs* 

Exports  ;  lumber,  fibh,  oil,  provisions,  live  stock,  cordage,  &c. 

Chief  towns  j  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Plymouth 

Population  of  the  Slate  ;  480,000 

llcligion;  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers. 


friiicipal  riven  ;  I 
Mountains ;  Moui 
Mineral  productior 
V-:;etable  do.  ;  gr 
Manufactures  ;  co 
!  xports  ;  cattle,  h 
(  iiL'f  towns ;  Ne 
I  i  ipulation  of  the  J 
iifli^Mon  ;    Baptist! 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  47hy  37  miles 
Face  of  the  country  ;   hills  and  plains 
Divi-,ions ;  i\\c  couiilicr,  thirty  lowni 


[Length  and  breadt! 
t"ace  of  the  count r 
divisions  ;  eight  co 
tacipal  rivers  ;  C 
WMountains  ;  Long 
lineral  production 
getable  do.  ;  ln( 
ihimfactures ;  eott 
Exports  ;  cattle,  lu 
Chief  towns ;  Harti 
P  Population  of  the  S 
I    ilcligion  ;  Congreg 


^ 
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Face  of  the  country ; 
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Divisions  ;  thirty  a 
Principal  rivers  ;  H 
Mountains  3  Kattsl 
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[^Ipiiicipal  riven  J  Providence,  Taunton,  Pawtucket 
Mountains  ;  Mount  Hope,  Misery,  Wliestone 
Mineral  productions  5  iron,  copper,  lime,  marble 
Vigetable  do.  ;  grass,  corn,  rye,  fruits  in  plenty 
^Manufactures  ;  cotton,  linen  and  tow  cloth,  spirits   ' 
'Ixports  J  cattle,  lumber,  fish,  provisions,  flax  seed 
I  Chief  towns;   Newport,  Providence,  Kingston 
I'.pulation  of  the  State  ;   75,000 
heligion  ;   Baptists,  Americans,  Moravians,  Jewi. 


CONNECTICUT. 

[length  and  breadth  j   100  by  /2  miles 

'jice  of  the  country  3  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys 

livibions  J  eight  counties,  100  towns 

hncipal  rivers  ;  Connecticut,  Housatonlc,  Thames 
iMountains  ;  Long,  Great  Craig,  Hemlock 
hiineral  productions  j   iron,  lead,  copper,  talcs,  spetter 

I'egetable  do.  ;  India  corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  fruits,  hemp 
[Manufactures  ;  cotton,  glass,  gunpowder,  hollow  ware 
'Exports  ;  cattle,  lumber,  provisions,  hay 
[Chief  towns  ;  Hartford,  Newhaven,  New  London 
[Population  of  the  State  ;  2/0,000 
[Religion  ;  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptistt. 
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MIDDLE  STATES 


NEW  YORK. 

Uength  and  bieadih  j  350  by  300  miles 

jFace  of  the  country ;  low  and  flat  toward  the  sea,  hilly  in  the  in* 
terior 

;  Divisions  ;  thirty  counties,  292  towns 
Principal  rivers  j  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Genessee 
Mountains  3  Kattskill,  and  part  of  the  Allegany  rang« 
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Mineral  proJuctioas  ,  lead,  iron  and  coal  mines,  spar,  magnez 
Vegetable  do. i  wheat,  hemp,  aspen,  cedar,  fiuits 
Manufactures ;  loaf  sugar,  glass,  cutlery,  iron,  paper,  furnituie 
Exports  j  every  article  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce 
Chief  towns  j  New  York,  Albany,  Hudson,  Fishkili 
Population  of  the  btate  ;   800,000 
Religion  j  Episcopalians,  Presb}torians,  Quakers,  Jews. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  l6o  by  52  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  flat,  low,  and  marshy 

Divisions ;  thirteen  counties,  ninety-four  towns 

Principal  rivers ;  Hackensack,  Raritan,  and  Passaick 

Mountains  j  Neversink  and  Centre  hills 

Mineral  productions  j  iron  and  coal  mines,  copper,  lead 

Vegetable  do. ;  apples,  pears,  peaches,  corn,  barley,  piues,  i\% 

Manufactures  ;   iron,  flour,  nails,  leather 

Exports  i  iron  castings,  hollow  ware,  nails,  flour 

Chief  towns  j  Trenton,  Burlington,  Brunswick 

Population  of  the  State  j    230,000 

Faligion  j  Presbyterians,  Armenians,  Baptists, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Length  and  breadth  ;   288  by  156  miles 

Face  of  the  country  j  low  and  flat  towards  the  sea,  hilly  in  tli» 

interior 
Divisions ;  S.^  counties,  523  towns 
FVincipal  rivers  3   Delaware,  Susquehannah,  Allegany 
Mountains  j  Kittalinny,  Tuscarora,  Great  Warrior 
Mineral  productions  ;    iron,  copper,  coal  mines 
Vegetable  do.j  wheat,  oats,  flax,  rye,  fruits 
Manufactures  j    iron,  cabinet  work,  Glauber  salts,  muskets 
Exports  ;  flour,  and  other  domestic  and  foreign  produce 
Chief  towns  3  Philadelphia,  Carlisle,  Pittsburg 


liCngth  anc 
Face  of  the 
Divisions 
Mountains 
Mineral  pn 
Vegetable  ( 
Manutactui 
Exports }  \ 
Chief  town 
Population 
Religion  3 


L  ngtli  and 
Face  of  the 
Divisions  ; 
Principal  ri^ 
Mountains ; 
Mineral  pro 
Vegetable  d 
Manufactur 
Exports  5  j 
Chief  towns 
Population  ( 
Religion  3  P 
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nagne?; 


Lirnitute 


Population  of  the  State  ;   650,000 

Religion  ;  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Jews,  Moravians. 
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DELAWARE. 

Length  and  breadth  ;    92  by  M  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  low,  swampy,  and  level 

Divisions  ;  three  counties,  24  towns 

Mountains ;  no  mountains  of  any  note 

Mineral  productions ;  bog  iron-ore,  white  clay,  9cc. 

Vegetable  ditto;  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  buckwheat 

Manutacturos  ;  Hour,  paper,  snufF,  cotton 

Exports  ;  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  snuflf 

Chief  towns  j  Wilmington,  Dover,  Lewis 

Population  of  the  State  ;   70,000 

Religion  3  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Episcopalians. 
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OHIO. 

L  ngth  snd  breadth  3  220  by  200  miles   ' 

Face  of  the  country  ;    hills  and  plains 

Divisions ;  counties  and  towns 

Principal  rivers  3  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Great  Miami 

Mountains ;  hilly  but  not  mountainous 

Mineral  productions;  iron  ore,  lead,  coal,  free-stone,  white  clay 

Vegetable  ditto ;  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  corn,  grapes,  &c. 

Manufactures  j  flour,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 

Exports  5    flour,  corn,  wheat,  provisions 

Chief  towns  ;  Chillicoihe,  Cincinnatus,  Marietta 

PopuI'Uion  of  tiie  State  ;  45,(X)0 

Ueligion;  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Armenians, 
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MICHIGAN. 

Length  and  breadth  j  240  by  130  milei 

Face  of  the  country  ;  hills  and  plains 

Divisions  ;  counties  and  towns 

Principal  rivers  ;  MariamnCj  Grand,  Huron 

Mountains  J  hilly  land  j  which  runs  north  and  south 

Mineral  productions  j  lead,  coal  mines,  salt  springs 

Vegetable  dittp  ;  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  grapes.,  hickory 

■Manufactures  ;  flour,  clothing,  and  articles  of  domestic  use 

Exports  J  corn,  flour,  salt  provisions 

Chief  town  ;  Detroit 

Population  ot'  the  State  ;  35,000 

B.elig  on  3  Gongregationalists,  Moravians,  Armenians. 


INDL\NA  TERRITOHY. 

* 

Length  and  breadth  j  3-15  by  300  miles 

Face  of  the  cor.ntry  ;  hills  and  plains 

Divisions  ;  counties  and  towns 

Principal  rivers ;   Wabash  Kaskaskia,  Illinois 

JMuuntains  ;  Illinois  and  NN'abash  Hills 

Mineral  pioductions ;  silver,  lead,  iron,  coal,  marble,  salt 

Vegetable  do.;  wheat,  corn,  rye,  hemp,  flnx,  custard  apple-trcps 

Manufactures  ;  flour,  clothing,  and  domestic  necessaries 

Exports;  uheat,  flour,  corn,  salt  provisions 

Chief  townn ;    Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Clarkesville 

Populaf.on  of  the  State  ;  40,000 

Religion  ;  Araienians,  Mennonists,  Methodibts. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  134  by  1 10  milei 

Face  of  the  country  j  hills  and  plains 

Divisions  3   19  counties  and  towns 

Principal  rivers  j   Chesapeake,  Potowmack,  Patapsco 

Mountains  ;  blue  ridge  in  the  western  part  of  the  statt 

Mineral  productions ;  iron  ore  and  coalmines 

Vegetable  ditto  j  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  fruit 

Manufactures  ;  iron,  hollow  ware,  flour,  tobacco 

P^xports  J    pork,  flour,  tobacco,  hemp,  fruit,  iron 

Chief  towns  3  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Georgetown 

Population  of  ihe  State;  70,000 

Religion  3  Roman  Catliolics,  Lutherans,  Quakers,  Sec. 


■■>  K; 
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VIRGINIA. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  448  by  224  miles 
Face  of  tkie  country  ;  fiat  and  low  towards  the  coast,   moun- 
tainous behind 
Divisions  ;   122  towns  and  counties 
Principal  rivers ;  Potowmack,  "^appahannocl^,  James 
Mountains ;  Blue  Ridge,  Laurel,  Allegany 
Mineral  productions ;  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  black  lead,  marble 
Vegetable  do.  3  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  hemp,  corn 
Manufactures ;  lead  and  iron  works,  copper,  some  cloth 
Exports  J  tobacco  is  the  chief  article  of  export 
Chief  towns  ;  Riciunond,  Norfolk,  Petersburgh 
Population  of  the  State  j  950,000 
Religion  3  Prchbytcrians^  Fpiscopalians,  Methodists. 
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KENTUCKY. 

length  and  breadth  j  2,50  by  200  miles 

Face  of  the  country;  hillsand  pl.iins 

Divisions  ;   42  counties  and  towns 

rrincipal  rivers  ;    Ohio,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green 

Mountains ;  none  of  any  particular  note 

Mineral  productions;  saltpetre,  iron,  lead,  limestone; 

Vegetable  do.  j  corn,  hemp,  >A'be;3t,  cotTee,  pawpaw  trees,  kc. 

Manufactures ;  flour,  gunpowflcr,  cordage,  iron,  ships,  wlnskey 

ixports ;  provisions,  &c.  conveyed  down  tJie  Ohio  to  New  Or- 

leans 
Ciiieftowns  ;   Frankfort,  Lexington,  Louisville 
Fopnlation  o'f  the  State;  350,000 
r^^'ligioni  Preshyteiians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Length  and  breadth  j  4.30  by  ISO  miles 

lace  of  the  country  j  flat  towards  the  coast,  muuntainoui  in  the 

back  country 
Divisions ;  three  districts,  60  counties 
principal  rivers  j  Roanoke,  Pamlico,  Neuse 
Mountains;    Apalachian,  Allegany,  Tryon 
Mineral  productions;  iron,  coal ;  gold  has  recently  been  found 
Vegetable  do.  ;    wheat,  cotton,  hemp,  corn,  rjce,  tobacco 
Manufactures  ;   paper,  pitch,  tar,  oil,  iron 
Exports ;   lumber,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn 
Chief  towns ;  Raleigh,  Newbtrn,  Edenton 
Population  of  the  State     520,000 
Bellgion  ;  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Mennonists, 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Length  and  breatUh  ;  2/0  by  250  miles 

Fii'.-e  of  the  country  ;  generally  flat,  low,  and  sandy 

Divisions  ;  nine  districts,  20  parishes,  23  counties 

Principal  livers  ;  Edlsto,  Santee,  Pedee 

IVIoLintains  ;  Apalachia,  Tryon,  Hogback,  at  the  extremity  ct 

the  state 
Mineral  productions }  gold,  lend,  silver,  copper,  carnelion 
Vegetable  do.j  pines,  oak,  hickory,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  corn 
JManufactures  ;  pitch,  tar,  &c.  iron,  cotton  and  woollen  clothing 
Exports  }  cotton  and  rice  are  the  staple  commodities 
Chief  towns  ;  Charleston,  Columbia,  Camden 
population  of  the  State  ;  4J0,000 
)leligion  ;  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists. 


GEORGIA. 

Length  and  breadth  j  350  by  250  miles 

Face  of  the  country  j  level  and  flat,  upwards  of  120  miles 

from  the  coast 
Divisions  j  24  counties,  129  towns  and  disti-icts 
Principal  rivers  J  Savannah,  Apaiachicola,  Altamaha 
JNIountains  j  a  part  of  the  Apalachian  and  Allegany  ridge 
Mineral  productions ;  silver,  lead,  copper,  &c. 
Vegetable  do.  j  pine,  cedar,  palmetto,  oak,  cotton,  rice,  indigo 
Manudictuves  ;  pitch,  tar,   &:c.   leather,    cotton  and   woollen 

clothing 
Exports ;  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  naval  stores 
Chief  towns  5  Savannah,  Augusta,  Louisville,  St.  Mary's 
Population  of  the  Slate  ;  220,0(X) 
Jit  Ji^iion  3  Presbyterians,  ]\Ielhodii-ts,  Jews,  Baptists. 
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'^'ENNESSEE. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  442  by  104  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  mountains  and  plains 

Divisions  ;  three  districts,   IB  counties 

Principal  rivers  ;  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Moisten 

Mountains ;  Cumberland,  Clinch  and  Raid  mountaina 

Mineral  productions}  saltpetre,  iron,  ochre,  copperas,  ^'C. 

▼egetable  do.  j  cotton,  tobacco,  cofVee,  hemp,  corn,  indigo 

Manufactures  j  flour,  cotton  and  \*oul]en  cloihs,  iron,  Sec. 

Exjxjrts  }  domestic  produce,  furs,  ginseng,  cattle 

Chief  towns  j  Knoxville,  Nashville,  Jonesborough 

Population  of  the  Stale,  150,000 

Keligion  j  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Tuukers,  Methodisti. 


Length  anc 
Face  of  the 
Divisions  ; 
Principal  r 
Mountains 
Mineral  pi 
Vegetable 
Manufactu 
Exports  J  ! 
Chief  towi 
Population 
Religion; 


MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY. 

Length  and  breadth  ;  380  by  250  miles 

Face  of  the  country  ;  mountains  and  plains 

Divisions  j  three  counties  and  towns 

Principal  rivers  ;  Mississippi,  Yazoo,  Tumbeckby  ' 

Mountains ;  Allegany  range 

Mineral  productionsj  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  precious  stonoi 

Vegetable  do. ;  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  rice,  cotton,  indigo 

Manufactures  j  flour,  provisions,  and  domestic  necessaries 

Exports  J  flour,  provisions,  furs,  rice,  cotton,  indigo 

Chief  town  j  Natchez 

Population  of  the  State  ;   12,000 

Jleligion  )  in  a  fluctuating  state. 
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Length  and  breadth  ;   1,400  by  1,000  miles 

Face  of  the  country;  level  and  tlat,  with  vast  prairies,  or  meadowi 

Divisions ;  towns,  villages,  and  parishes 

Principal  rivers  J   Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mobile     ' 

Mountains  j  none  of  any  consequence 

Mineral  productions  ;  saltpetre,  salt-springs,  lead,  iron,  copper 

Vegetable  do.;  oak,  pine,  cedar,  fruits,  sugar,  cotton,  furs 

Manufactures  J  cotton  mills,  sugarbakers,  negro  clothing 

Exports  ;  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  le;'.d,  lumber,  tobacco 

Chief  town  j  New  Orleans 

Population  of  the  State  ;  G0,000 

Religion,;  Roman  Cailiolici,  Prcs'oytcrinns,  Methodists,  Jewg. 
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General  Stathtical  View  of  the  United  States  fur  ^ 
Period  of  20  Years. 

Collected  cliiefly  from  Oflicial  Documenls. 


Number  and 

.Nuiiil)cr  and 

Iiicr<'a-.e 

Enumeration. 

Value  in 

A'alue  in 

in  twenty 

, 

17SS. 

ISOS. 

Year^. 

jNiiiii.  of  states  ill  the  union 

13 

21 

,s 

Square  acres 

283,800.000 

r>no,ooo,ooo 

3l6,200,uOO 

Acres  ol  land  in  cultivatioD 

l,210,j00 

2,390,400 

1,179,<J00 

Av('riu>,e    price   of  land,) 
per  acre         -             -    J 

2  dollars 

6  dollars 

4  dollars 

^  (  \\  liites  and  free  peo- } 
•5  )      pie  of  colour     -      ] 

2,500,000 

5,430,000 

2,930,000 

5-  "S  Slaves 

700,000 

1,070,000 

370,000 

P^  C'lolal  pn|)ulation 

3,200,000 

6,500,000 

3,300.000 

M'.leclive  niiiuia 

450,000 

930,000 

460,000 

Iteguiar  army 

2.000 
10  frigates,  ^ 
8 1  sloops  &c  ; 
gunboats.    ) 

2,000 

IS'aval  force 

. 

91  vesseh 

Dwelling  Louses 

640,000 

1,225,000 

5<5  5.n00 

Horses 

fi00,000 

1 ,200,000 

600,000 

Jloriud  rattle 

1 ,200,000 

2,950,000 

1,750,000 

Po.t-oriices 

400 

184» 

14)8 

Hever.ucs  of  generiil  do. 

12,000/. 

(i8,850. 

.^6,850.'. 

FApen^cs  of  do. 

11,000/. 

5S,."'00/ 

47,500/ 

Nrus|)apers 

SO 

350 

270 

'I'he  |)osi  extends  in  miles 

5,001 

33,000 

28,000 

'J'onnage    of    merchant    7 
vessi'ls         -             -       3 

250,000 

1 ,207,000 

957,000 

Value  of  imports  in  sterling 

2,475,000'. 

22,000,000/ 

19,525,000/. 

Kxports    i  Domestic   pro- 
ill  btcrl.     -?  l'\inMgn  goods 
Momy.    (^'lolal 

2,02j,000/. 

10,957,408/. 

8.932. 4('^/, 

225.000/. 

13,4  If  (,800/ 

13, 194,80(1/. 

2,250,000/. 

24,377,208/ 

22,127,208/. 

Annual  revenue 

1,800,000/. 

4,000,000/ 

2,200,000/. 

ii^pecie  in  circu''aliou 

2,250,000/ 

3,800,000/ 

1,550,000/. 

IS'alioual  debt 

10,500,000/ 

15,238,700/. 

D'"crease  ) 

(,261,300/.  j; 

The 
thoii«rh; 
piiie-ss  1 
world,  3 
is  al!o\V( 
tives  aiK 
cxcecdin 
of  Gj^eal 
the  four 
in  time  i 
would  0 
man,  to 
create,  i 
for  the  1 
by  no   n 
insured 
and  the 
people. 
Aaron  13 
be  confi 
quate  to 
United  S 
Aaron  il 
lions  are 
deprive  t 
ment. 

In  the 
nary  po\^ 
only  for 
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The  present  constifntion  of  i\ui  United  Stat,  s, 
thoiighus  well  adaptid  to  insure fVeedoni  mid  hap- 
piness to  the  pt'op,le  as  any  govrn.mcat  in  lh« 
world,  yet  is  not  without  its  imperfections.  It 
is  allowed,  thut  the  Pre.si(hnt  possesses  preroga- 
tives and  povv-ers  in  many  re.speets  equal,  in  son;e 
exceeding,  in  practice,  those  extrcii;cd  btj  the  A7;z,^ 
of  Client  Brilcdn.  This,  w  ith  the  pro!oni»;ation  (»f 
the  four  years'  Presidency,  wliich  perhaps  mi^ht 
in  time  degenerate  into  an  inlicrilance  for  life, 
would  ofttT  a  i^reat  inducenjcnl  to  an  anihitioti!* 
man,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  his  country,  ii\u\ 
create,  in  his  own  family,  a  monarcliical  dvnusty 
for  the  American  government.  Such  an  event  is 
by  no  means  improbahle,  when  once  a  man  has 
insured  to  himself  the  command  of  the  forces, 
and  the  approbation  of  a  laro-e  majority  of  the 
people.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  conduct  of 
Aaron  Burr,  that  ambitious  usurpers  would  not 
be  confined  to  France,  if  their  means  were  ade- 
quate to  their  artful  designs  ;  and  though  tte 
United  States  have,  for  the  present,  escaped  havint^ 
Aaron  the  First  for  their  King,  yet  if  such  rebel- 
lions are  noi  provided  against,  a  few  years  may 
deprive  them  of  their  riyubliccin  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  hands  of  a  AVashington,  the  extranrdl- 
nary  powers  of  the  Executive  would  be  employed 
only  for  the  public  good  ;  but  that  prcat  ur.d 
virtuous  character,    hiis  hit   fevv  like  hiiir^elf  lo 
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fill  the  presidential  chair.  At  present  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  more  the  chief  of 
a  piifty,  than  the  unbiassed  f^overnor  of  a  lar^e 
empire.  The  present  mode  of  election  is  also  too 
niiicli  open  to  domestic  intrigue  and  foreign  in- 
fluence. To  annihilate  party  spirit,  and  to  unite 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  and  not 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  man,  is  therefore  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  American  government. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  important  objects, 
Mr.  Hillhousc,  in  a  very  able  speech,  submitted 
to  the  senate  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S08,  sundry 
propositions  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  commence  in  1813.  As  the 
speech  is  of  considerable  length,  I  should  not 
have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  my  readers,  by 
laying  it  before  them,  had  not  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
present  form  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
rendered  it  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  It  may 
also  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  English 
politicians,  who  are  apt  to  compare  the  merits  of 
the  English  government  with  that  of  America  r 
nnd  who  are  of  opinion  tliat  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentative system,  as  well  as  in  various  departments- 
of  the  state,  are  at  this  moment  imperiously  ne- 
tesbary. 


I  for  amending 
submitted  I 
the  {2th  oj 
remarks. 
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PROPOSITIONS 

for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates^ 
submitted  hij  Mr.  Ilillhouse  to  the  Senate,  o/i 
the  i2th  of  Aj^ril,  ISOS,  nith  his  explanatort/ 
remarks. 

BeiKg  about  to  offer  a  resolution  proposing 
hiindry  important  amendments  to  tlic  constitution 
loftlie  United  States^  I  must  ask  the  patience  and 
[ittcntion  of  the  senate  to  some  preliminary  re- 
parks,  to  explain  their  tendency  and  object. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 

|f  the  meeting  of  the  convention  for  forming  the 

oiistitution,  I  well  remember  ;  and  it  will  be  re- 

ollccted  by  every  member  of  this  senate,  to  have 

lliecn  such,   as  to  excite  the  anxious  solicitude  of 

Itvcry  considerate  man  in  our  country.     External 

Ipressure  being  removed,  the  recommendations  of 

rongress  had  ceased  to  have  effect  on  the  States. 

lUe  were  a  nation  withont  credit  and  without  7'e- 

ly/frrcs,  or  rather  without  the  means  of  drawing 

fiiem  forth.     Local  policy  began  to  operate  in  a 

jinanner  that  tended  to  excite  jealousy  and  discon- 

[tiiit  among  the  States  ;  and  there  was  reason  to 

fear  that  we  were  exposed,  and  at  no  remote  pe- 

Iriod,  to  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war.     Under 

llhese  circumstances,  the  present  constitution  was 

|promulgated,  and  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  tlie 

vot.  III.  jr.  K 
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grcatbody  of  the  people,  as  the  paUadiinn  of  onr 
liberties,  and  the  bond  o(  owr  union.  I  was  of  the 
numbcof  those  wlio  approved  if,  though  souk 
parts  of  it  appeared  to  me  mere  iheoric.%  in  the 
science  of  government,  which  I  hoped,  in  tlic  px- 
pcriment,  would  prove  salutary  ;  but  ray  expecta- 
tions were  not  sanguine. 

It  has  been  with  anxious  concern  that  I  Iiav« 
seen  a  disposition,  and  various  attempts  to  make 
partial  amendments  to  the  constitution,  vvhicii 
have,  in  some  instances  prevailed.  Others  are  in 
progress.  All  are  aimed  at  particular  detached 
part6,  which,  without  examining  or  regardiiij>; 
their  bearing  on  other  parts,  like  partial  altera- 
tions in  a  curious  complicated  machine,  may,  in- 
stead of  benefiting,  destroy  its  utility. 

Some  gentlemen  have  expressed  their  regret  fui 
having  voted  for  amendments  already  adopted 
Other  amendments  are  on  your  table,  and  coniinir 
from  such  high  authority  as  to  demand  serioiu 
attention.  From  the  alarm  and  jealo.  sy  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  there  is  danger  of  other  partial 
amendments  still  more  injurious.  Believing  as  I 
do,  that  amendments,  and  important  ones  too,  are 
necessary,  which  materially  affect  the  ofJite  of 
president,  and  the  power  of  the  two  houses  ol 
congress,  and  without  which  our  country  will  be 
exposed  to  incalculable  evils  ;  under  these  iui- 
preisions^  and  to  attempt  a  radical  cure,  I  am  iu- 
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«iucctl  to  come  forward,  at  this  time,  with  my 
:miendnicnfs. 

iJefoK;  I  proceed  with  my  explanatory  remarks, 
!  must  lake  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  in  iisin^ 
thf"  icrnis  monarcliy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy, 
I  (!(>  not  use  thrm  as  ih(^  cant  words  of  party — I 
use  ihcm  in  tlicir  fair  genuine  sense.  The  terms 
fcdeiiilist  and  republican  I  do  not  use  by  way  of 
commendation  or  reproach,  but  merely  by  way  of 
description,  as  the  first  names  of  individuals,  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  family 
name. 

Federalists  and  republicans  never  divided  upon 
the  eicmentary  principles  of  government.  There 
arc  very  few  Americans  who  are  not,  in  principle, 
attached  to  a  free  republican  government;  though 
they  may  differ  on  minor  points,  and  about  the 
best  mode  of  organizing  it.  Persons  attached  to 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  few  indeed ;  they 
are  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance.  No  one  in  \\\% 
sober  senscr,  can  believe  it  practicable,  or  politic  if 
))racticable,  to  introduce  either.  If  ever  intro- 
duced, which  God  forbid,  it  must  be  done  at  the 
[loiiit  of  the  bayonet. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  denomination  of  the 
parlies  called  federalists  and  republicans  were 
applied,  the  former  to  those  who  supported,  the 
latter  to  those  who  opposed,  the  two  first  adminis- 
trations, formed  under  the  federal  constitution. 
Those  who  opposed  those  administratious,  wishing; 
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to  obtain  the  p^ovcniini;-  power,  and   dislikmc:  the 
name  of  anii-fedcralists,  {j;ivcn   to  the   first  op* 
posers  of  the  constitution,  assumed  the  more  p.>- 
pular  name  of  republicrnis.   It  cannot  be  expecfed 
that  a  politician,  whvki  he  has  made  himself  up  for 
a  political   ball    or   masquerade,   will  exhibit  his 
true  character.     Many  of  the  most  florid  speeches 
are  made,  more  with  an  eve  to  the  people,  than  to 
the  body  to  which  they  are  addressed.  To  find  the 
true  character  of  ninn,  you  must  look  to  his  homc^ 
spun,  cicri/  datj  dress ;.  if  you  do  this,   you  will 
find  a  full   proportion  of  good  republicans,  us 
they  are   called,  who  exhibit   no    more  of  tlmt 
■virtue  called  humilihj  than  their  neighbours,  and 
who  manifest  no  greater  regard  for  cqiml  vi<^}Us) 
The  supposed  difTcrcnces  are  more  imaginary  than 
real.     Names  may,    and  sometimes   do,  deceive 
ignorant,  uninformed  individuals;  but  these  names 
now  scarcely  do  that. 

As  the  amendments  I  shall  propose,  are  not  to 
con.'rnence  their  operation  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1813,  which  is  beyond  the  term  of  service  of  any 
one  now  in  office,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  any  personal  application ;  and  I  assure 
this  senate  that  I  do  not  intend,  by  any  thing 
I  shall  say,  any  personal  or  partij  allusion.  As  I 
am  about  to  tread  on  delicate  ground,  and  do  not 
wish  to  give  offence,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
nie  to  make  these  explanations. 

Some  of  the  important  features  of  our  consti* 
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tut  ion  were  borrowed  from  a  model,  which  did  not 
very  well  suit  our  condition  :  I  mean  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  England,  a  mixed 
uionarchy,  in  which,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  check  on 
each  other.  One  important  and  indispensable 
loquiiitc  of  such  a  government,  is,  that  the  two 
fust  branches  should  be  hereditary,  and  that  the 
monarch  should  be  the  fountain  of  honour  and 
llie  source  oT  power.  In  the  United  States,  the 
p'  FropLi:  arc  (he  source  of  r//Z  power. 

W  e  have  not  the  materials  for  forminir  an  exe- 
cutive  capable  of  wielding  royal  prerogatives; 
j^  nor  ail  aristocratic  senate,  which  could  form  a 
barrier  between  tlic  exercise  of  such  prerogatives 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  president  and 
senate  depending  for  oiiice  on  a  popular  election, 
are  constrained  to  regard  popular  opinion.  The 
idea  of  insuring  an  energetic  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  by  increasing  pr//;7;w(7^«:', 
iiiid  accumulating ;)oicv'r  and  prerogatives  in  the 
hands  of  the  president,  is  visionary. 

Two  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  republican 
government,  (such  as  is  that  of  the  United  States^ 
and  such  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  ever  will  be)  dve 
ambition  •d.\v\  favour  Hi  i^m.  The  Ibrmer  induces 
the  most  aspiring,  artful  and  unprincipled  men, 
to  assume  the  garb  i)'i  patriot if^m,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  office  and  power;  and  when  they 
liave  obtained  it,  they  extend  their  patronajie  and 
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favour  to  those  who  have  been  most   active  and 
instrumental  in  procuring  their  elevation. 

There  is  no  position  more  generally  admitjrd 
to  be  true,  than  that  man  is  fond  of  power.  W  jicn 
ambition  is  alive,  and  competitors  for  office  take 
the  field,  those  means  which  promise  success  will 
be  resorted  to.  None  are  more  powerful,  or  ( iui 
be  used  to  greater  cft'ect,  than  the  gift  of  iucrativf 
and  important  offices ;  and  none  will  be  more  zra 
lous  and  indefatigable  in  their  excrtion-i  than  ex- 
pectants  of  such  offices.  A  golden  eagle  will  briho 
but  one  man ;  but  one  office  may  operateas  abribr 
to  one  hundred  expectants.  A  man  who  would 
spurn  at  a  direct  oifer  of  money,  may  be  induced 
to  believe  he  may  accept  an  office  v/ithout  di>- 
lionour.  To  an  ambitious  man,  how  great  niubt 
be  the  self-denial,  that  would  not  permit  him  to 
use  such  powerful  means  to  obtain  an  ckition, 
which  alone  can  raise  him  to  t|ie  nlost  dignifird 
office  in  the  nation  ? 

Placing  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magistrate  who 
depends  on  a  popular  election,  prerogatives  and 
powers  in  many  respects  equal,  in  some  cxcecdii ;.: 
in  practice^  those  exercised  by  the  king  of  Cin.it 
Britain,  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  coiij-titution. 
This  error  can  be  corrected  onjy  in  one  or  two 
ways*,  either  the  office  must  be  stripped  of tlio  - 
high  prerogatives  and  powers,  and  the  term  ot 
holding  the  office  shortened ;  or  souk?  other  mode 
devised,  than  a. popular  election^  for  appointing  i^ 
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president :  otherwise  our  country  must  perpetually 
groanunder  the  scourge  of  party  rageand  violence, 
and  be  continually  exposed  to  that  worst  of  all 
calamities,  civil  war. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy ;  and, 
when  called  into  actual  service,  of  all  the  militia 
of  the  nation,  he  has  the  sole  power  of  nominat- 
ing to  offices ;  and  exercises  the  power,  at  hi» 
will  and  pleasure  of  removing  from  office.  He 
has  a  qualified  negative  on  all  laws.  He  has  the 
sole  power  of  directing  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  of  forming  treaties; 
which,  though  he  cannot  ratify,  he  may  reject, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  He  has 
the  powfcr  of  granting  pardons  for  all  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment. He  is  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  all  laws,  and  grants  commissions  to  all  offi- 
cers. These  are  some  of  the  powers  and  prero- 
gatives vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  presi- 
dent; others  will  be  found  by  a  careful  perusal 
of  it.  Can  these  great  powers  and  high  prero- 
gatives be  more  sqfelj/  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  who  may  be  an  aspring  man,  and  may 
have  friends  and  favourites  about  him,  anxious 
for  office,  than  with  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  the  senate  representing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  ? 

I  may  be  told,  an4  I  admitj  that  it  is  easier  to 
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If* 


point  cfut  defects  in  the  constitution,  than  io 
propose  remedies :  on  this  point  I  feel  the  diffi- 
culty; I  ft'cl  great  diffidence.  The  magnitude 
of  the  subject  presents  to  my  mind  embarrass- 
ments hard  to  be  surmounted  ;  and  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  hazard  my  amendments,  but 
a  sense  of  duty  enjoined  by  my  official  situation, 
and  a  distressing  apprehension  of  the  danger  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
the  task  of  proposing  a  remedy,  and  attempting 
to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

I  am  aware  I  am  engaged  in  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking. I  have  to  oppose  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices and  long  established  opinions,  which  will 
be  abandoned  with  reluctance.  I  have  to  con- 
tradict favourite  theories,  long  ago  adopted,  and 
still  strenuously  maintained.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
expected,  that  arguments  which  go  to  destroy 
the  former,  or  contradict  the  latter,  will  be  ad- 
mitted with  caution,  and  listened  to  with  a  re- 
luctant ear.  Some  of  the  amendments,  when 
first  presented  to  my  mind,  made  but  a  slight 
irapressionj  and  I  was  disposed  to  pass  them  by 
as  impracticable  or  ineffectual:  but  experience 
and  mature  reflection  have  satisfied  me  both  of 
their  correctness  and  importance. 

I  am  aware  that  the  amendments  will  not  be 
approved  by  many  individuals  in  this  nation, 
under  an  apprehension  of  their  tending  to  lower 
the  tone  and  energy  of  the  government.     Tluy 
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will  be  denounced  by  all  office-hunters,  dcmn- 
gogues  and  men  of  inordinate  amhitiouy  more 
anxious  for  their  own  elevation  to  office  than  for 
the  public  good.  All  artful  men,  who  rely  more 
on  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  intrigue,  than 
upon  honest  merit,  to  secure  an  election,  will 
raise  their  voices,  and  cry  aloud  against  them. 
They  will  describe  them  as  Utoiuan  and  vision- 
arij ;  as  departing  from  the  elective  principle; 
and  as  lowering  the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
government.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  compose  that  portion  of  the  community, 
which  can  have  no  view  of  interests  incompatible 
with  the  general  licelfare ;  which  can  have  no 
other  wish  or  desire  than  to  sec  the  nation  pros^ 
per  ;  and  which  the  feelings  of  natuic  would  sti- 
mulate to  do  what  would  advance  tlje  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  future  generations,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  lend  a  listening  ear,  and  grant  me 
a  candid  and  patient  hearing.  I  must  also  be 
permitted  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  in  this  ho- 
nourable body,  the  amendments  will  not  be  has- 
tily rejected  ;  nor  until  they  shall  have  undergone 
an  attentive  and  critical  examination. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  amendments  is,  to 
shorten  the  terms  of  service  of  the  president,  se- 
nators and  representatives:  observation  and  ex- 
l)erience  having  convinced  me,  that  in  an  elective 
government,  long  terms  of  office  and  high  cow* 
paisationsj  do  not  tend  to  make  independent  pub- 
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lie  servants,  while  they  produce  an  anxious  soli- 
citude ill  the  incumhents  to  keep  their  places  ; 
and  render  seekers  of  office  more  ea^^er  to  obtain 
thcni,  and  more  regardless  of  the  means. 

It  is  a  sound  position,  that  iu  a  repuhllcan  j^n- 
vcrnment  like  ours,  the  public  will,  that  is,  tlic 
sentiment  of  the  majority,  when  fairly  and  fully 
ascertained,  should  prciail:  it  will,  in  most  cases, 
t'omport  with  thi^  public  £;ood.  Opinions  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  by  a  fe- 
Mfish  lunuitural  excitement,  or  by  tiie  intrigues 
of  artful  designing  men,  are  those  against  which 
it  is  necessary  to  provide.  The  idea  of  tying  iip 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  in  fact  possess  the 
whole  power,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that 
pnllic  wiU,  is  chimerical;  there  are  no  cords 
strong  enough  to  hold  them.  The  most  eftectual, 
and  indeed  the  only  effectual  guard  against  po-' 
pular  passion  and  jealousy  is,  to  let  the  people  see, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  there  always  exists  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  expression  and  execution 
of  the  public  liJill,  and  that  they  are  in  no  danger 
from  aJ)Hsc  of  power;  seeing  their  public  func- 
tionaries are  obliged  frequently  to  resort  to  them 
for  a  renewal  of  their  authority  to  exercise  their 
power.  No  man's  jealousy  or  fears  can  be  ex- 
cited, respecting  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
he  clearly  sees  to  be  subject  to  his  own  confroul. 
What  excites  alarm  among  the  people  is,  an  ac- 
cjinudation  of  poNvcr  in  the  bunds  of  au   indivi- 
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<Iiia],  or  of  a  small  ])0(]y  of  nif  !i  ;  wliicli,  added 
to  lojig  duration  in  oilicc,  and  \u*j^h  salarios^  ibcy 
believe  may  end:u»i»'rr  their  libertie-:.  To  ibis 
poison  iVecjucnt  cleelions  are  a  coiuplcte  anti- 
dote, //ere  tbe  people  see  and  iiaderstand  tbat 
there  is  perfect  security  !  aiul  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  excite  tbcir  fiars,  or  alarm  their  jea- 
lousy^ they  will  ask,  what  possible  danger  can 
Ihere  be?  have  wd  not  the  pozver  in  our  own 
iiinds?  and  must  not  these  public  functionaries, 
at  short  intervals,  resort  to  us  for  power  to  act  at 
ail  ?  A  popular  flame  cannot  be  kept  alive  where 
there  is  no  fuel  to  feed  it. 

iMy  First  Amendment  i^ocs  to  reduce  the  terra 
of  service  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  one  year. 

No  inconvenience  can  arise  from  this  arrange- 
ment; because  there  is  a  constitutional  provision 
that  congress  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year. 
That  body,  composed  of  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  ought  to  exhibit  a  fair  re- 
j)resentation  of  their  sentiments  and  ii;ill :  and 
coming  i'resh  from  the  people  to  the  congress  of 
each  yei^r,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  fairly  ex- 
press such  senlinunts  and  nilL  And  if,  in  an  in- 
terval from  one  session  of  congress  to  another, 
there  be  a  real  change  of  public  sentiment,  why 
should  not  that  change  be  expressed  ?  Will  an 
;!tlempt  in  their  representatives  to  resist  it,  tend 
to  tranquillize  the  public  mind  r"  or  will  it  uot^ 
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lytes  to  tlieir  seiitinients  ?  Constitutions^  except 
so  far  as  they  are  necessiiry  fo  organize  the  several 
departments  ofi^overnnientj  and  brini^  the  public 
functionaries  into  a  situation  to  chlibcrate  ai.d  act ; 
and  in  the  general  government  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  that  and  the  state  govern- 
nients,  to  prevent  interference  and  collision,  are 
of  little  avail  ;  and  present  but  feeble  barriers 
against  the  public  ivill.  \\  hencver  a  measure  is 
understood,  and  believed  to  be  necessary,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  the  people  will  not  fail 
to  effect  it,^  If  they  cannot,  by  construction,  get 
round  the  constitution,  they  will,  by  an  amcnd- 
mentj  go  directly  to  their  object.  Of  the  truth 
of  this,  experience  has  furnished  ample  proof. 
The  danger  is,  that  by  attempting  to  extend 
constitutional  restrictions  too  far,  unnatural  and 
mischievous  exertions  of  power  may  be  pro* 
duccd. 

By  the  Second  Amendment,  the  term  of  service 
of  the  senators  is  to  be  reduced  to  three  years  ^ 
one^third  to  be  chosen  each  year. 

The  senate,  I  am  aware,  may  be  surprized,  and 
perhaps  feel  some  displeasure,  tha'  one  of  their 
own  body  should  propo^i  an  amendment,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  some,  may  tend  to  lessen  thpir 
dignity,  and  destroy  their  independence.  Did  1 
Ijclieve  this,  I  should  be  the  last  to  olVcr  it.     If 
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(he  scnair  will  lirar  me  patiently,  I  think  I  can 
show  that  it  will  produce  no  such  effect. 

In  the  affairs  of  g;ovcrntncnt.,  theories  are  more 
deceptive  than  in  any  other  of  our  concerns.  Mat- 
ters of  fact  and  experience  alone  can  safely  be  re- 
lied on.  That  the  six  years'  term  of  service  of 
senators  does  not  tend  to  permanency,  the  two 
houses  of  congress  furnish  a  strikini^  example. 
In  the  senate  g-reater  chanj^es  ha\c  taken  place 
than  in  the  other  house,  in  which  I  see  many 
members  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  serve, 
previous  to  njy  being  elected  a  seinitor.  In  this 
body  there  is  not  a  single  person  who  was  a  mcm-» 
ber  when  I  first  took  fuy  seat ;  and  butf  one  who 
liad  before  been  a  member.  Half  the  present  se- 
nate have  been  taken  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives ;  where,  from  having  been  submitted  to 
the  frequent  choice  of  the  people,  they  had  ac- 
quired their  confidence.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  also  in  state  legislatures,  where  tlie 
shorter  the  term  of  service,  the  more  uniformly 
and  steadily  have  the  same  members  been  returii' 
ed.  In  deffance  of  all  theovies,  this  is  the  fact. 
To  me  the  reason  is  obvious.  **  The  oftener  a  re- 
presentative is  returned  to  his  constituents,  and 
is  by  them  re-elected,  the  obligation  of  duty 
on  his  part  is  increased,  and  their  confidence 
strengthened."  As  in  private  life,  u  frequent  in- 
terchange of  kind  offices  begets  attachment  and 
friendship,  so  the  shorter  the  term  of  service,  the 
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less  (lie  iiidureiiiriit  to  individual  exertion  to  ob- 
luin  tile  j)luc«; ;  and  tlie  people  will  be  left  to  a 
more  fnc.  and  iniinfiucnced  cAereise  of  the  ii"lif 
ol'siiiTja^e.  It  is  an  axioni  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  the  people,  leiY  to  a  free  unbiassed  exercise 
©t' the  rii^ht  of  siillVage,  willj  in  l^o^t  inst;inces. 
make  a  judicious  and  wise  choice.  They  can 
liave  i!o  interest  or  inducement  to  do  otherwisif. 
AV  ben  they  have  found  a  good  man,  capable  iw-.d 
faithful,  they  will,  if  left  to  thems^ives,  1)('  ii  - 
clined  to  continue  hir.i  in  the  public  service,  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  capable  and  faith- 
ful. 

Senators  represent  the  rights  and  interests  of 
states  in  resjiect  to  their  sovereignty.  In  them, 
therefore,  the  states  ought  to  feel  a  confidence. 
And  this  coulidencc  will  ratiier  be  increased  than 
lessened  by  sliortening  the  term  of  service  to  three 
years.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  their  stahilitii 
and  'patrioimn?  That  it  would  be  unsafe,  every 
third  year,  to  trust  them  with  the  appointment  of 
their  senators.  No  ;  surely.  The  several  states 
arepi//rn\s'  on  which  the  onstitution  of  the  United 
States  res ^s,  and  mmt  rest.  Iftliesc  ])illars  are 
not  sound;  if  they  arc  composed  of  feeble,  frail 
materials,  then  must  the  general  government 
moulder  into  ruin.  This,  however,  is  not  my 
belief.  I  have  confidence  in  the  stiiU-:  j»'<)vern- 
meots.  1  am  for  kcepiug  theuj  in  i\n:in  fii[lvi'c;our 
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and  slrciigtli:  for  if  any  disaster  bcfals  tlic  ^tMie- 
rul  i^ovcriiinciit,  tlio  slates  having*,  witiiiu  llieir 
respective  spheres,  all  llie  power  of  iiidependeiit: 
iioverimieuts,  will  he  the  arks  of  safrly  to  wliitii 
the  citizens  can  liee  for  protection  from  (inarchjj, 
and  the  horrid  evils  uliich  ft)llow  in  his  train. 
I  have  therefore  uniforndy  been  opj)osed  to  mea- 
sures whieh  hud  ihit  remotest  tendency  to   tlieii* 

CONSOLIDATION. 

A\  hen  I  sliall  have  stated  my  next  amendment, 
it  will  he  found  that  mv  plan,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing the  dignity  and  importance  ofi^enators,  will 
magnify  their  ofiice,  and  make  it  theohjectof 
desire  and  laudable  ambition  to  the  best  charac- 
ters and  greatest  talents  of  our  country  :  for,  from 
the  senate,  I  propose  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  always  be  taken  ;  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  exclude  all  cabal  and  undue  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  that  high  oflice — a  mode  in 
which  the  man  of  modest  merit  shall  have  an 
equal  chance  of  success  vvitli  the  most  daring  and 
artful  intriguer. 

The  Third  Amendment  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  President.  He  is  to  he  taken  by 
lot  from  the  senate,  and  is  to  hold  iiis  uiiice  for 
one  year. 

This  mode  promises  many  advantages,  and 
only  two  objections  against  it  present  themselves 
to  uiy  mind  :  one,  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
eUclive  prirwipk ;  the  other,  that  it  will  not  al- 
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ways  infurc  (lie  best  talents.  I  should  not  liave 
proposed  this  mode,  if  any  other  could  have  been 
devised,  which  would  not  convulse  the  whole 
body  politic,  set  wide  open  the  door  to  ?/2/n>/^^ 
and  cabal,  and  bring  upon  the  nation  incalculai)lc 
evils;  evils  already  felt,  and  growing  more  and 
more  serious.  Upon  mature  examination,  those 
objections  appear  less  formidable  than  at  first 
view. 

When  senators  shall  be  chosen  with  an  eve  to 
this  provision,  every  state  will  be  anxious  to  make 
such  a  selection  of  persons  as  will  not  disgrace  it 
in  the  eventful  elevation  of  one  of  them  to  the 
presidential  chair.  Every  state  legislature  would, 
in  choice  of  a  senator,  consider  itself  as  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  would  be,  in  reality,  that 
instead  of  the  states  appointing  electors  to  choose 
a  president,  the  legislatures  themselves  would 
become  the  electors  ;  with  this  advantage,  that 
the  nomination  would  be  made  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  a  presidential  electioneering  fever. 
In  the  regular  course  of  appointing  senators,  only 
one  nomination  would  be  made  at  one  time  in 
each  state;  and  in  most  cases,  three  vears  would 
elapse  before  he  could  be  designated  for  the  pre- 
sidency. The  great  caution  in  the  selection  of 
senators,  with  a  reference  to  that  high  office, 
would  produce  another  excellent  eflect .  it  would 
insure  the   rontinuence,  in  that  bod  v,  of  men  of 
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the  most  respectable  talents  and  character :  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general 
welfare.  In  the  mode  directed  by  the  constitu- 
tion for  choosing  a  president  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  there  is  almost  as  great  a  depar- 
ture, as  in  what  I  propose,  from  the  pure  elective 
principle;  which  requires  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
among  all  ivho  are  eligible  ;  a  fid  that  the  ballot  of 
each  qualified  voter  shall  have  equal  weight  in 
making  such  choice  ;  whereas,  by  the  constitution, 
the  hoii?e  are  confined  to  three  candidates,  and 
must  vote  by  states;  so  that  a  state  having  twenty- 
two  members  has  but  one  vote  ;  and  consequently 
no  more  weight  than  a  state  having  only  a  single 
member;  and  those  states  whose  members  shall 
be  equally  divided,  will  have  no  vote.  These 
circumstances  considered,  the  present  constitu- 
tional mode  of  choosing  a  president  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  when  tested  hy  the  pure  eleC' 
five  principle,  may  be  deemed,  as  to  the  mode  of 
choosing  and  the  object  of  the  choice,  as  excep- 
tionable as  the  appointment  bylot;  while  it  remains 
liable  to  all  the  evils  of  a  contested  election,  from 
which  the  appointment  by  lot  is  wholly  free. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  senate  will  always  be 
composed  of  men  possessed  at  least  of  decent 
talents.  And  such  men,  with  honest  views,  long 
experience;,  and  the  aid  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  other  officers,  would  be  able  to  do 
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public  business  correctly.     It  is  not  necessary,  it 
is  not  desirable,  tliat  tbe  president  sbould  com- 
mand the  armies  in  person  ;  and  all  our  foreign  re- 
lations may  be  managed  through  the  agency  of 
able  ministers,  whose  appointments  are  to  be  ap- 
proved both  by  the  senate  and-  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.    The  several  executives,  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  have  been  iu 
the  habit  of  calling  to  their  aid  a  cabinet  council, 
composed   of  the    heads   of  departments ;  who 
ought  to  consist,  as  they  properly  will,  of  men 
of  talents,  integrity,  and  experience ;  and  who 
upon   the  plan  proposed,  being  likely  to  con- 
tinue long   in  office,  will  thereby  give  stability 
and  system  to  the  measures  of  government. 

The  affairs  of  almost  all  governments  have  been 
managed  by  ministers  subordinate  to  the  chief 
magistrates.  To  this  rule,  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  ancient  times,  and  of  late  the  Great  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  furnish 
exceptions.  Here  let  me  ask,  have  the  rights  of 
individuals,  or  the  liberties  of  mankind  been  more 
safe ;  or,  have  public  aff*airs  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  more  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  tbe 
people,  when  such  mighty  monarchs  have  sway- 
ed the  sceptre,  than  when  the  chief  magistrate 
has  possessed  only  moderate  talents  ?  Let  hifitory 
and  our  own  observation  decide. 

If  tbe  appointment  by  lot  will  not  always  in- 
sure a  president  of  the  first  rate  talents,  neither 
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will  the  present  mode  of  electing:  for  when 
party  spirit  runs  high,  and  parties  are  nearly  ba- 
lanced, candidates  will  be  set  up,  not  for  their 
talents,  but  because  they  are  popular  and  can 
command  I'otes.  And  there  may  be  a  possibility 
of  having- a  president  for  four  years,  distinguish- 
'^(i  neither  for  talents  nor  integrity.  A  president 
appointed  by  lot,  will  possess  the  advantage,  and 
in  piactite  it  will  be  found  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, of  coming  into  oflSce  free  from  party  in- 
f.iicnce.;  Mhich,  under  the  present  mode  of  elect- 
inij^,  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be  expected;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  tluit  it  will  be  too  powerful  to  sufler 
'j^en  an  honest  man  to  do  right. 

UiM  's  is  intended  to  be  a  government  of  lai^s ; 
tlie  only  kind  of  government,  under  which  a 
r{;iuiiiy  can  be  said  to  be  free.  Every  departure 
from  tiiis  principle  will  be  of  dani^crous  ten- 
der.ry ;  and  every  grant  of  poxvcr  or  discretion, 
th(  exereise  of  vkhieh  is  not  prescribed  by  law, 
is  a  departure,  and  so  far  produces  a  government 
of  mvn.  No  matter  wheliier  this  power  or  dis- 
cretion be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a 
small  body  of  men,  short  of  the  whole  legislature, 
wliich  alone  {lerfectly  represents  the  nation.  For 
this  reason  I  alwavs  disliked  that  ])ai  t  of  the  con- 
'stilution  nhieh  authorized  the  president  and  se- 
nate to  niTike  ap[)ointm<'nts  to  office;  and  still 
more  the  exercise  of  a  power,  ussi:mc<ih'^i\vi  exe- 
cutive,  of  lemovinij  fr(mi  office  :  a  power  which 
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I  can  no  where  find  given  in  the  constitution. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  go- 
vernment of  men,  and  not  o(  laws  ;  and  the  pre- 
sident is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise,  at  his 
discretion,  of  great  powers  and  prerogatives ;  he 
ought  to  possess  transcendant  talents,  and  great 
integrity  and  lirmness.  But  if  the  legislature 
tvill  be  at  (he  trouble  of  making  all  necessary 
laws,  for  regulating  and  managing  the  aflairs  of 
the  nation,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do;  and  t!ic 
amendments  I  propose,  to  regulate  the  appoint- 
ments to,  and  removals  from,  •'office  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, there  will  be  very  little  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  president;  and  without  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  he  may  be  taken  by  lot  from  the 
senate. 

To  cross  the  Atlantic,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
quired the  genius,  firmness,  and  enterprize  of  a 
Columbus  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and 
charts,  a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  informa- 
tion, and  possessing  common  prudence,  may  na- 
vigate the  ocean  in  safety.  To  organize  and  put 
in  operation  a  new  government,  requires  great 
talents  and  rare  accomplishments ;  but  now  that 
our  government  is  niidcrxiajj,  and  fmnir.licd  with 
laws  and  well-digestt:d  sijstcms,  wliich  are  the 
compass  and  charts  of  the  puiilica!  pilots,  with 
these  aids,  a  number  of  nitni  nuiy  be  found  in 
every  state,  fully  competent  to  take  the  bohn. 
And  after  the  present  plan  shall  have  be-en  sou)c 
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time  in  fair  operation,  we  may  presume  on  hav- 
ing: presidents  Jaken  by  lot  IVom  tlie  senate,  equal 
in  tal<  iU«  and  iutrgrity,  and  Sftperior  in  cxpe- 
rieiur,  iui partiality,  and  regard  to  the  public 
jioou,  to  proidenls  chosen  in  the  present  mode, 
tor  l\  slioiild  be  re  membered,  that  the  purpose 
for  \'I:iih  senators  are  appointed,  (which  is  to 
iiiatiaj^c  public  affairs,  and  represent  the  state  in 
OWL-  of  the  ini;>ortant  and  independent  branches 
'  ihc  national  council,)  will  insure  practical 
11,  \Aho  generalU  speaking,  may  be  more  safely 

listed,  and  more  fully  relied  on  for  prudent  and 
oiFicient  management  oftlje  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion, than  men  famed  for  science  and  abstruse 
learning.  The  latter  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  nice  theories  in  government, 
than  wiih  what  is  praciicnlii/  iisefitl. 

Appointing  a  president  by  lot  from  the  senate, 
will  give  every  state  an  equal  and  fair  cliance  of 
participating  in  the  dignity  of  that  high  offi(e; 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  bargaining  among 
'he  larire  slates,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
middling  and  small  states;  and  will  thus  rc- 
iiiove  oi  e  iiround  of  jealousy,  which  must  ine* 
\itably  grow  out  of  our  present  mode.  As  it  re- 
::nrds  th.^,» overeignty  of  the  respective  states,  the 
appoint iiKuit  by  lot  is  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
l-riiicij  IcH  of  llie  constitution;  for  in  the  event 
of  aii  election  of  a  president  by  the  house  ofre- 
iilea•lll^(i^es,   each  slate  has  an  equal  vote,  con- 
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formably  with  Hi  equal  rights,  a.H  sovereign  and 
iudepedcnt ;  so  that  in  respect  to  peace  and  union 
this  mode  of  appointing  a  president  would  pm 
duce  effects  of  great  and  lasting  importance. 

Being  always  disposed  to  ground  my  political 
maxims  on  experience  and  fact,  and  not  on  theo- 
ries, however    flattering  in  their  appearance,   I 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  io  say,  that  tlii 
mode  of  appointing  important  officers   by  lot 
where  intrigue  and  undue  influence  were  appre 
bended,  is  not  novel.     It  has  been  practised  with 
advantage  in  many  republics^  and  particularly 
in  some  of  the  republics  of  Switzerland;,  where 
civil  liberty  and  equal  rights  were  well  under- 
stood and  enjoyed.  The  limits  of  my  explanatory 
remarks  will  not  admit  of  my  going  into  the  sub- 
ject at   large,   and   producing  the   authorities . 
which,  however^  should  it  become  necessary,  I 
will  not  fail  to  do  on  some  future  occasion.     Hut 
I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  instance  of  a 
small  repnblic  in  Switzerland,  where  a  chief  ina- 
gistrate  was  appointed  by  lot,  out  of  ii\e  candi- 
dates nominated  by  electors.     No  evil  or  inron- 
\enience  is  stated  to  have  arisen  from  it ;  on  tliF 
contrary,   it  was  attended  with    many   benefil'; 
It  checked  intrigue,  cwUii],  and  utiihw   irllnene^, 
and  tranquillized  the  >tate.      ("^tu-Huirl   of  iha 
senate  is  not  so  great  a  number  oC  cuuiidates  for 
the  United  States,  as  five  for  that  small  republic 
The  greater  ihc  nuwhcrj  the  more  cflectuallv  doj^ 
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it  exclude  intrigues  and  cabal ;  for  there  would  bo 
little  inducement  to  electioneer  for  the  chance 
of  being  selected  by  lot  as  president,  for  one 
year  only,  out  of  a  class  who  shall  have  served 
three  years  in  the  senate.  If  such  a  mode  was 
found  salutary  in  a  small  republic  (less  likely 
than  a  large  one  to  be  convulsed  l)y  a  popular 
election)  it  must  prove  much  more  so  in  such 
a  widely  extended  country  as  the  United  States, 
where  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from, 
civil  commotion  can  better  bo  imagined  than 
described. 

In  Berne,  the  largest  of  the  republics  of  Swit- 
zerland, whose  "  whole  administration  has  beer* 
celebrated  for  its  uncommon  moderation,  preci- 
sion, and  dispatch  ;**  the  bailiffs,  who,  in  their 
bailiwicks,  ''represented  the  sovereign  authority* 
put  the  laws  in  execution;  acted  as  judges  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  ;'*  and  whose  ollices  were  lu- 
crative, were  appointed,  by  lot,  from  the  grand 
council.  The!.,  ilifis  were  formerly  elected;  but 
this  mode  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  un- 
due influence  which  operated,  and  whicli  ever 
will  operate,  in  the  election  to  an  oflice  to  which 
are  attached  great  poieer  and  emolument. 

As  the  president  is  to  be  taken  from  the  senate; 
and  if  worthy  of  the  senatorial  office,  must  have 
cxpcrienrc,  and  be  well  informed  of  the  alTairs  of 
the  nation  ;  and  can  also  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
formation and  talents   of  everv   member  of  the 
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government;  there  can  be  no  solid  objection  to 
reducing  his  term  of  service  to  one  year.  The 
president  will  always  enter  on  his  office  at  the 
close  of  a  session  of  congress  :  ar.d  during  the 
recess,  will  have  time  to  make  himself  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  nation,  so  as  to 
present  a  proper  view  of  it  to  the  next  congress, 
as  weW  as  to  conduct,  successfully,  the  public 
business  to  the  end  of  his  term.  No  serious  em- 
barrassment or  inconvenience,  in  conducting  ths 
public  business,  has  been  felt  from  the  change  of 
a  president,  or  the  head  of  a  department.  There 
are,  and  always  must  be, subordinate  officers  round 
the  government,  well  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  business ;  which  will  and  must  proceed  in  its 
usual  course.  If  any  example  were  necessary,  to 
shew  that  no  injury  would  arise  to  the  nation  from 
an  annual  appointment  of  a  president,  I  might 
instance  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome ;  where, 
in  the  days  of  her  greatest  virtue,  prosperity  and 
glory,  her  chief  magistrates,  or  councils,  were 
chosen  every  year.  But  btnng  taken  from  the 
senate,  a  body  conversant  with  the  management 
of  their  public  atl'airs,  as  is  our  senate,  no  evil 
accrued  to  the  republic. 

The  office  of  president  Is  the  only  one  in  our 
government  cloilied  with  such  powers  as  might 
endanger  liberty;  and  I  arii  not  without  appre- 
hension, that  at  some  future  period  (hey  may  be 
tiertedto  overthrow  the  liberties  of  our  country, 
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The  change  from  four  to  ten  years  is  small ;  the 
next  step  would  be  froiu  ten  years  to  life,  and  then 
to  the  nomination  of  a  successor ;  from  which  the 
transition  to  an  hereditary  mor.archy  would  al- 
most follow  of  course.  Tlic  (!xii*;encies  of  (iic 
country,  the  public  safety,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fence  against  foreign  invasion,  may  place  an 
army  in  the  hands  of  an  ambiti(nis.  daring,  prcsi- 
sident,  of  which  he  would  l)e  the  legitimate  com- 
mander, and  with  which  he  might  enforce  hit 
claim.  This  may  not  happen  in  my  day;  it  pro* 
bably  will  not;  but  I  have  children  whom  I  love^ 
and  whom  I  expect  to  leave  behind  to  share  in 
the  destinies  of  our  common  country  :  I  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  indifferent  to  what  may  bcfal  them 
and  generations  yet  unborn. 

I  do  not  desire,  in  th«»  smallest  degree,  to  lessen 
the  president's  power,  to  do  good  ;  1  only  wish  to 
place  such  salutary  checks  upon  his  {iower,  as  to 
prevent  his  doing  hum.  His  power  of  nominat- 
ing and  appointing  to  office,  and  removing  from 
oflke,  will  still  be  continued  ;  with  oidy  the  ad- 
ditional check  of  requiring  the  cons»?iit  of  the 
house  of  reprtsentatives,  in  one  case,  and  of  the 
«enate  and  hoiinc  in  (lie  other.  All  his  otiier 
powers  will  remain  the  same  as  at  pesent;  and 
there  will  bo  but  liltK-  danger  of  an  abuse  of  thost* 
powers,  iftiiete.in  of  presidential  ofliccbt;  re- 
duced (o  one  \e.ir,  and  the  appointment  be  by  lo!, 
\vhicli  \yill  render  it  mipossible  to  bring  the  hi^U 
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prrro^afivi's  of  this  office  <o  aid  in  procuring  it. 
An  artful  intriguer  cannot  tli(?n  point  to  the  va- 
rious lucrative  oHiccs,  in  the  g-ift  of  the  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulatini^  exertion  in  favour 
of  iiis  election  ;  than  which  a  more  po-vvcrful  en- 
gine could  not  have  been  devised. 

Party  spirit  is  the  demon  which  has  en2;enderefl 
the  fiictions,  that  have  destroyed  most  doe  govern- 
menls.  State  or  local  parties  will  liave  hut  a 
feeble  influence  on  the  general  government.  Re- 
gular organized  parties  only,  extending  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  utmost  west- 
ern limits,  threaten  to  shake  this  union  to  its 
centre.  No  man  can  be  so  blind  but  that  he  must 
see,  and  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that 
the  danger  is  great,  an<l  demands  an  early  and 
decisive  remedy.  There  is  but  one  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind;  this  is,  to  cut  off  the  head 
oftiie  (lanoii.  For  without  a  head,  without  a 
rallying  point,  no  dangerous  party  can  be  formed  ; 
no  such  party  can  exist.  There  is  but  a  single 
point  in  the  constitution,  which  can  be  made  to 
bear  upon  all  the  states  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  produce  an  unitij  of  interest  and  action,  and 
thn?  serve  as  the  rallijing  point  of  party ;  and 
that  is  the  presidential  election.  This  most  dir- 
uifled  and  important  office  of  president,  nvd.u: 
more  desirable  by  having  attached  to  it  a  hi:;!i 
salary,    great  power,   and  extensive  patronage, 
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cannot  fail  to  brinji^  forth  an«!  array  all  tlio  v\vC' 
^ioijcprinf  •  artillery  of  iVc  couiitrv  ;  ai.d  finrii-Ii 
the  most  formidable  means  oi'  ovtuuiizihi;,  co/iccii- 
irating,  and  cenuntiiiij;  parties.  And  uhen  a  pre- 
sident shall  he  elected  by  meius  oi'  parfjj  iiiflncncc, 
thus  powerfully  exerted,  he  cannot  avoid  pcirti/ 
bias,  and  will  thence  beeome  the  chief  of  a 
PAUTv,  iwptead  of  takiiig-  the  dicrnifiel  attitude  of 

a  PRESIDENT  of  tliC  UNITED  STllEr-.    Ifsome  OthCT 

mode  of  filling  the  presidential  tliair,  than  that  of 
a  general  election  throughout  the  United  State?, 
were  devised  and  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  national  parties.     There  would,  in  some 
instances^,  bestateand  local  partie  ,•  but  they  would 
have  a  very  inconsiderable  eiTeet  on   the  treneral 
government:  they  would  be  like  town  or  country 
parties  in  states,  which  have  a  limited  operation 
on  the  councils  of  the  state.     Isideed  this  presi- 
dential election  does  more  than  any  tiling  else 
towards  making  parties  in  states— parties  danger- 
ous to  their  ancient  instituiions,  and  producing 
an  injurious  efi'ect  upon  their   most  important 
concerns.     In  one  word,  it  is  now  manife->t,  that 
the  present  mode  of  electing  a  president  is  pro* 
ducing,  and  will  produce,  many  and  great  eviU 
1o  the  U7ii07i  and  to  the  individual  states. 

The  framersofthe  constitution  were,  I  am  to!  J, 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  diliicullies 
and  dangers  whicli  would  attend  a  presidential 
elcction,und  hence  the  various  projects  which  wimc 
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offered,  considered,  and  rejected.  But  to  prevent 
a  total  failure  of  the  object  of  their  convening, 
they  finally  adopted  the  novel  and  complicated 
mode  contained  in  the  constitution  :  calculating 
upon  it  as  a  mode  that  would  secure  a,  fair,  uu" 
biassed  exorcise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  To  guard 
against  official  and  congressional  influence,  the 
electors  were  to  be  chos(Mi  in  each  state,  of  whom 
no  member  of  congress,  or  oflicer  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  one.  To  prevent  combinations 
among  the  slates,  there  was  allowed  but  a  short 
interval  between  the  time  of  their  being  elected 
and  that  of  giving  in  their  votes.  To  prevent 
cabal  among  the  electors,  they  were  to  meet  in 
their  respective  states,  and  give  in  their  votes  on 
the  same  day.  To  guard  against  state  attach- 
ments, two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  at  least,  w  as  not  to  be  of  the 
same  state  with  themselves.  And  to  insure  a  fair 
canvas  of  the  votes,  they  were  to  be  opened,  and 
the  election  declared,  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses  of  congress :  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed,  to  be  president ;  and 
if  more  than  one  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  thern  for  presi- 
dent ;  if  no  one  have  a  majority,  then  out  of  the 
the  five  hi;i:hcst,  th  c  house  of  representatives  i 
li  ke  manner  to  choose  a  president.     In  both  cases 
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the  votes  are  to  be  taken  by  states,  the  represen- 
tatives from  each  state  having  one  vote.  This 
mode  so  beautiful  in  theory,  has  substantially 
failed  in  practice. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  being  great,  is  it  not  to 
be  feared  that  the  time  will  come,  and  would  it  not 
be  cause  of  deep  regret  if  the  time  should  come, 
when  the  country  shall  be  so  divided  into  parties, 
that  a  small  number  of  persons,  and  those  exclu- 
sively  members  of  congress^  (who  arc  intended  by 
the  constitution  to  be  cAcluded  from  all  inter* 
meddling  in  presidential  elections),  and  that  too 
in  the  very  focus  of  presidenti  il  and  olficial  influ- 
ence, (which  the  constitution  meant  carefully  to 
guard  against,)  shall  nominate  a  president?  And 
to  secure  his  election,  it  will  bereouircd,  that 
every  person  before  he  shall  receive  a  vote  or  an 
appointment  as  an  elector,  shall  pledge  himself  to 
support  such  nomination,  and  thus  the  president 
will  iu  fact  be  made  to  cliouse  the  electors,  instead 
of  the  electors  choosing  the  president. 

Various  modes  of  election,  or  ap{)ointmcnt  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  have  been  tried:  sometimes  the 
choice  has  been  confided  to  the  pe()}>le  ;  sometimes 
to  a  legislature;  sometiin.-.'s  to  a  senate;  some- 
times to  electors  chosen  by  the  people,  or  the  legis- 
lature; and  sometimes  by  electors  designal<ed  by  a 
complication  of  lot  and  ballot.  But  in  no  in- 
ftance  of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  cloth"» 
ed  with  royal  prerogatives,  where  the  votes  wert 
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|i;^iiiiiited  lo  bit  ^ivcn  directly  for  the  candidate, 
has  ii  been  possible  to  exclude  undue  influence, 
if;t)'iii^(i'.:,  and  cabal;  v\hi(  !i  have  »>roduccd  serious 
evil',  and  soinctinins.  cji  !ed  in  civil  war  :  evils  s-.i 
peat  and  Irrribic,  as  to  iialucc  uiost  nations  tsf 
profr-r  lie)  cditar/j  t^uvd-^f^io)}. 

ir  thj;>  ni'^de  of  appoir.li:!;;;'  a  president  bv  lo? 
should  not  bv  aDDioved,  1  see  hut  01:0  oilier 
shield  from  the  calamities  to  !)e  ;ippieli(  .uled 
from  a  popular  election  of  a  cliiei'  ina^i^r  ;te : 
Ihis  is,  to  strip  the  office  of  mnal  \)Xtii'i)::\\U'V'^ 
and  of  all  power  excepting-  so  iiuich  ;r.  t«h  \\\  en- 
able the  president  to  become  the  organ  vi  ilu 
j)2il>Uc  \cill,  in  such  nia.iner  as  !»liall  be  diicetet^ 
by  law;  to  shorthen  the  terin  ol  service  ;  and 
lessen  the  salary.  This  will  nioderate  tiic  dcaiie 
of  obtaining  the  ofiice,  and  paraliz(;  iudividna: 
exertion.  If  we  mean  to  pre.^CiVO  both  our  inlo- 
7ial  peace  and  our  lihcrlics,  we  mu>t  consent  t- 
give  up  the  irappi)i2.s,  us  well  as  the  7iavh'  ot 
royalty;  and  be  content  to  wear  the  humble  v^ail- 
of  republicans.  J  f  wc  will  not  make  this  sacritice  ; 
if  we  will  have  the  splendor  of  royaltji ;  must  wc 
not,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  have  a  king? 

The  experiment  of  a  chief  magistrate  with  li- 
mited powers  and  no  discretionary  prcro^^atives, 
has  been  successively  tried  in  some  of  tl:e  spates, 
and  those  not  inferior  in  re.^pectiil-liiy  and  inv- 
portauce  to  any  in  this  union.  The  chief  mai^is" 
tracy  is  conferred  by  annual  cioctions ;  and  the 
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governor  is  little  more  ihaix  primus  into-  part's— 
the  first  aoiong  his  equals.  Tiu).so  slates  have 
been  remarkable  (or  tiicir  iinifoiiii,  steady  and 
linn  adherence  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  and 
the  governors  of  tiie  states  have  disphiyed  nioic 
cner<ry  in  the  exixution  ol'tiie  Iunvs,  both  of  the 
C'cncral  and  the  s(ate  iiovermncnts,  in  aidinir  the 
prompt  and  impailial  adininistratio!)  of  justice, 
or  in  calh'nii;  fortli  the  military  force  for  defence. 
In  those  staies,  |;rior  to  presidrjitial  ch,'ctioiis, 
\'t!ry  litthi  partial  animosity  or  divisions  existed, 
either  in  relation  to  the  election  of  governor,  or 
to  the  manner  of  cxecntinj^  his  office.  In  tliese 
cases,  the  governor  not  having  the  general  power 
of  nominating  or  appointing  to,  or  rcnmving 
from  office,  sudden,  Jycqucnt,  and  <icnc7'al  changes 
of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  state,  do  not  take 
place.  And  can  it  admit  of  a  question,  wheliier 
the  public  good  is  advanced  by  such  changes? 
Is  there  not  danger  that  such  extraordinary 
powers  as  are  given  in  some  constitutions,  may 
be  abused  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  nay  more,  is  it 
not  probable,  that  chief  magistrates  may.  be 
found,  who  v/ill  use  their  powers  to  aid  their 
elections^  and  to  reward  such  as  shall  be  most 
active  and  zealous  in  promoting  them  r 

Of  the  impropriety  and  policy  of  tlie  present 
mode  of  electing  a  president,  can  there  be  stronger 
proof,  can  there  be  more  convincing  audencc, 
than  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  United  States  ?    In 
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Avliatevcr  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  beholtl 
the  people  «irranging  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  different  candidates,  for  the  purpose  of 
f  onnnencing  the  electioneering  campaign  for  the 
next  president  and  vice-president.     All  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  of  the  human  heart  arc  brought 
into  the  most  active  operation.    The  electioneer- 
ing spirit  finds  its  way  to  e\ery  Ji  re -side  ;  per- 
vades our  domestic  circles  ;  and  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the   enjoyment  of  social  harmony.     The 
seeds  o(  discord  will  be  sown  in  families,  among 
friends,  and  throughout  the  whole  community. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  any  thing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  cither  of  the  candidates.     They 
may  have  no  agency  in  the  business ;  they  may 
be  th»»  involuntary  objects  of  such  competition, 
without  the  power  of  directing  or  controling 
the  storm.     The  fault  is  in  the  mode  of  election ; 
in  setting  the  people  to  choose  a  king.     In  fact, 
a  popular  election,  and  the  exercise  of  such  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives  as  arc,  by  the  constitution, 
vested  in  the  president,  are  incompatible.     The 
evil  is  increasing,  and  will  increase,  'intil  it  shall 
terminate  in  civil  war  and  despotism.     The  peo- 
ple, suffering  under  the  scourge  of  party  fruds, 
and  factions,  and  finding  no  refuge  under  the 
state,  any  more  than  in  the  general  government, 
from  party  persecution  and  oppression,  may  he- 
come  impatient,  and  submit  to  the  first  Ijjrant, 
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who  can  protect  them  ae^ainst  the  iliousand  tjj- 
rants. 

I  have  dwelt  so  lonfi:  on  this  amendment,  be- 
ratisc  of  the  novelty,  in  this  country,  of  appoint- 
ing a  chief  mag'isiratc  hs  lot.  The  Jadlitij  of 
uppointins^  bj  VA  was  obvious ;  but  it  seemed 
iieee.esiiry  to  exhibit,  and  to  d^MUonstratc,  the  many 
and  !iiL!;ljly  important aJvantaa;e3  which  vvillari«5C 
from  thi^:  mode  of  appointiuL^  a  president  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  piincipai  of  these  1  will  now 
present  in  one  sliort  view. 

Jst.  It  will  make  the  senate  more  respectable. 

2d.   It  is  prompt  and  certain. 

3d.  It  will  avoid  the  evils  of  a  disputed  LlcciioHy 
now  unprovided  for  in  the  constitution. 

4th.  It  w  ill  exclude  intrigue  and  cahal. 

5th.  It  gives  talents  and  modest  merit  an  equal 
chance. 

()lh.  It  is  economical. 

7lh.  It  gives  to  ihe  people  a  PRESinEXT  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  not  the  chikf  of  a  {)arty. 

8th.  It  removes  temptation  to  us»'*  power  other- 
wise tlian  for  public  good. 

Dili.  It  will  annihilate  u.  general  party  pervad- 
ini;'  the  whole  United  States. 

10.  It  will  remove  a  direct,  pozvcrfid  and  dan- 
ixcrons  iniluenee  of  the  general  government,  on 
(he  individual  states. 

Ilth.    It  will   j/revent  the ////f.'/t/.'f?''  ofapresi- 
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deatial  election  on  our  domcslLc  concerns,  and 
foreign  relations.     And, 

IStli.  It  will  secure  the  Uiiilcd  States  against 
the  nsurpatioTk  of  yo\cer,  and  every  attiMnpt, 
througli/tY/r,  interest,  or  corrupt  ion,  to  sacrifice 
their  interest,  honour,  or  independence  ;  for  one 
Tear  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  contiive  and 

ft/ 

execute  any  extensive  and  dangerous  plan  of  un- 
principled amhition  ;  and  the  same  person  cannot 
be  p;csi(!ent  during  two  successive  years. 

Reducing  the  presidenlial  term  of  service  to 
one  year,  will  remove  the  necessity  of  attaching 
to  the  office  the  splendour  of  a  pulacc.  The  sim- 
X^licihj  of  ancle. '.t  repuhlics  wouKl  Letter  suit  the 
nature  of  our  government.  The  instances  of  per- 
sons called  from  the  plough  to  command  armies, 
or  to  preside  over  the  public  councils,  shew,  that 
in  a  republic, /)o?'.'i>'^'^^^  splendor  are  not  necessary 
to  real  dignity.  Cinciiuiatu'',  who  was  content 
with  the  scanty  support  derived  from  tilling,  witli 
his  oxen  hands,  his  four-acre  farm,  has  been  as 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  most  splendid  mo- 
narchs.  By  these  remarks  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  object  against  giving  adequate  salaricr 
to  all  public  functionaries.  In  the  cases  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  it  may  be  left  to  legifslativc  dis- 
cretion. Iiut  the  president  having  such  great 
power  and  extensive  influence,  his  compensation 
ought  to  have  a  constitutional  limit,  and  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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Less  llian  that,  perhaps,  may  by  the  legislature 
be  judged  suOicicnt. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  tliat  upon  my  plan  the 
office  of  vice-president  can  be  no  longer  useful. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  abolished,  and  provlsioa 
made  for  choosing  a  speaker  of  the  senate. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment  to 
ofiice  is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  To  exclude 
the  operation  o^  favouritism  is  important,  as  it  re- 
gards the  public  good.  A.nd  it  is  not  less  so,  to 
secure,  in  the  various  oflices,  men  oi  talents  and 
uitcgvity.  Almost  any  government,  under  the 
management  of  able  and  honest  men,  will  prove  a 
blessing  ;  and  the  best  form  of  government,  ia 
the  hands  of  bad  men,  will  be  a  curse  to  a  peo- 
ple. The  principle  o(  cliccks  applies  with  more 
force,  and  the  necessity  of  them  is  as  great,  in 
relation  to  appointments  to  office,  as  in  passing 
laws  ifauouritisni  being  more  likely  to  have  influ- 
ence in  such  appoi[itments.  The  next  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  provide  a  like  security  ia 
both  cases,  by  requiring  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  to  ap- 
])ointmcnls  to  office,  where  other  provisions  shall 
not  be  made  by  law. 

This  additior.al  check  will  make  it  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  obtain  an  (office  ;  but  that  will 
bo  more  than  countervailed  bv  the  additional 
jruard  which  it  will   atlord  atcainst  tlie  iutroduc- 
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tionof  bad  mm.  It  is  iinjiossible  for  any  presi- 
dent to  know  the  rlianctcrs  (T  most  candidates 
for  office.  The  kiiowh'di;*'  (tf  the  senate  is  alno 
very  limited,  as  every  day's  experieiirc  shows; 
the  senators  being  oblii;;ed,  individually,  to  ni  die 
a])|dication  to  members  of  the  otlier  house  for 
inforn)ation.  Both  president  and  senate  are  ex- 
posed to  misinformation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, \Nhat  belter  source  (>f  information  can  we 
have,  than  the  represenlatives  of  the  people,  com- 
ing from  every  portion  of  tlie  union:  tliey  can, 
and  when  it  is  made  their  official  duty^  they  will 
give  correct  information.  Another  circumstance 
which  renders  tliis  amendment  proper,  is  that 
the  president  is  to  be  taken  from  the  senate; 
some  clunk,  therefore,  again'«t  the  favouritism  of 
the  srnate  would  seem  peculiarly  proper.  The 
requiring  of  the  concurrence  ofboiw  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  would  induce  a  greater 
caution,  in  the  executive,  in  making  nomination^, 
and  more  circumspection,  in  the  senate,  in  passing 
upon  them. 

Most  of  the  observations  on  the  preceding 
amendment  will  apply  to  the  ncxf,  and  last,  Nvhich 
I  shall  propose;  which  is  to  make  the  consent  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  necessary 
to  removals  from  office. 

Though  no  express  power  is  gi*  en,  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  president,  to  remove  from  office, 
it  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  in  a  manner 
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which  gives  to  the  president  almost  the  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment ;  for  having  the  power 
<o  fill  va(  ancies,  which  take  place  during  iha 
recess  of  the  senate,  t!ic  persons  so  appointed  to 
hold  tlieir  oflices  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
ofthe  senate,  and  having  exercised  iIk-  power  of 
m;ikir)g  vacancies  at  pleasure  bj  removal  from 
<»!rice,  no  appointments  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  can  continue 
more  than  one  day,  or  while  the  senate  continue 
their  session,  if  the  presidei.t  is  pleased  to  exercise 
his  power  of  removal.  A  treinciidoiis  power  this, 
which  will  enable  a  pi  evident  to  remove  every 
odicer  of  the  army,  from  the  commanding  general 
to  an  ensign,  at  pleasure;  to  appoint  and  grant 
conHni.^sions  to  his  partizans  to  continue  in  force 
to  the  end  of  (ho  next  session  of  the  senate;  to 
remove  all  civil  oflicers,  the  judges  only  excepted, 
and  to  make  new  appointments  for  the  same  .erm  ; 
thus  havijur  the  absolute  command  both  of  the 
sii'ord  and  the  purse,  a  sutlicient  length  of  time 
for  an  enter  prizing,  ambitious  man  to  execute  his 
purposes, especially  after  having  had  two  or  three 
vears  to  mature  his  jdans  :  and  when  aided  by  the 
whole  civil  authority  and  military  power  of  the 
country,  placed  in  'le  hands  of  men  devoted  to  hisj 
views,  and  subordinated  to  his  will.  Such  oflicer< 
having  lawful  commissions,  issued  in  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  could  not  be 
resisted  without  iucui  ring  the  penalties  of  the  law 
and  being  liab!:    to  cruninal  prosecutions,   and 
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infamous  punislimcnt ;  which  no  doubt  would  !>- 
promptly  executed  upon  them.  Then  would  /rra* 
.S071  laivSj  sedition  laws,  and  <Iie  whole  pcniil  code 
l)e  brought  into  active  operation. 

Having  these  irapressionsj  I  have  never  be  en 
able  to  persuade  myself  to  believe,  that  the  framcrs 
of  the  constitution,  whose  i;;reat  aim  was  to  give  se* 
curitji  to  our  nation's  rights,  and  who  have  so  r;uo« 
fully  guarded  all  the  lesser avrnucs  to  tlie  Ti.Mpr.n 
OF  LiBEiiTV,  against  the  unhallov.ed  footsteps  of 
'lisurpaiion  and  clespotisni*  should  not  only  have* 
thus  left  wide  opcii  the  principal  gate,  but  have 
delivered  into  the  hai;ds  of  such  an  assailant  the 
Acyyof  the  temple,  and  the  verj'  cent iuds  placed  to 
guard  the  entrance. 

Having  gone  througli  and  explained  the  vari- 
ous amendments  which  I  propose  to  olfcr  for  con* 
sideration,  I  will  close  my  observations  with  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  tlie  difi'ercnt  kinds  of 
government,  including  our  own, 

In  a  monarcJn/,  the  j)owers  of  government  are 
Concentrated  in  one  man,  whose  ivill  is  a  suprcwc 
law.  This  is  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  oi' 
all  gQvernments  for  military  enterprize  or  con- 
quest. The  whole  resources  ofthenatitm  being 
Subject  to  the  controul  of  a  single  chief,  arc  ca- 
pable of  being  directed  with  the  greatest  (iicrgjj 
and  fff'cct.  In  theliands  of  an  able  prince,  wiiose 
measures  are  directed  by  wisdom  and  a  supreme 
regard  for  tlic  public  welfare,  and  whose  aiui  is 
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to  proniofc  the  real  prosperity  and  liappiness  of 
his  subjects,  (which  unfortunately  too  scldoni 
happens),  this  kind  ofgovcrnmcnt  is,  perhaps,  a8 
conducive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  as  an/ 
other.  But  such  a  government  cannot  be  elective, 
as  the  experience  of  all  aii:cs  has  demonstrated.  It 
must  be  hereditary  ;  and  is  thus  liable  to  all  the 
chances  of  a  wc;ik  or  wicked  succession.  And 
the  proportion  of  such  characters  is  too  great  to 
Le  rijjked,  but  in  ca^cs  of  inevitable  nectssity. 
In  regard  to  the  United  States,  this  form  oC 
g'overnment  Is  out  of  tlie  question.  We  havO 
neither  the  materials  of  which  to  form  such  ih 
government,  nor  the  disposition  to  introduce  it, 

%/iristocracij  is  %  government  in  the  hands  of 
nobles.  Venice,  among  others,  exhibited  an  ex* 
ample,  where  the  rights  and  interc-ts  of  the  fcxv, 
were  preferred  to  those  of  the  mamj.  It  was  % 
most  luidesirable  government.  To  form  an  aris* 
tocracy  pri'dlcjxcd  qvcIcvh  and  heredltarij  siicccssiott 
are  indispensable*  The  moment  you  limit  the 
privilege,  in  its  duration,  to  any  term  short  of 
life  *,  or  omit  the  popular  voice  in  its  creation, 
by  subjecting  xi,  at  regular  periods,  t»)  a  popular 
election ;  it  reuses  to  possess  the  necessary  attri- 
butes of  aiis(ocracy.  The  United  States  do  not 
possess  the  malcvialu  for  forming  an  aristocracy. 
We,  have  no  fviviku^cd  orders;  nor  should  we 
readily  consent  to  make  a  selection  of  men  on 
whom  we  would  confer  s'%h  privileges,  and  agree 
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that  tlioy  sliould  enjoy  ihem  as  a  riglit  ofinTif. 
ritarice.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  an  aristo 
cracy  should     jirovv   up  or  exist  in   the  i  nited 
States.     \\  e  have  not  the  means  of  niakini^  e\cii 
an  aristocratic  branch  to  our  c:ovcrt)ment, 

A  ikmocracij  is  a  g^overiiment  wholly  in  tlic 
Iiands  of  the  people;  where,  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  and  not  by  representatives,  they  maiia';(^ 
their  own  national  concerns.  Athens,  in  ancient 
Greece,  nearly  answered  this  description  ;  and, 
as  long'  as  the  people  jircservcd  their  virtue,  it  was 
powerful,  prosperous,  and  hapjiy.  The  j^rcat 
evil  to  whicli  such  a  government  is  exposed,  is, 
that  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  or  of  ground* 
less  jealousy,  the  people  are  excited  to  sonic  rash 
and  mischircous  net,  which,  when  their  passions 
subside,  they  review  with  the  deepest  remorse.  A 
popular  assembly,  inflamed  by  artful  designing 
men,  condemned  Socrates  the  good  and  great  to 
die.  After  the  sentence  was  executed,  their  pas- 
sions subsided  ;  they  repented  the  rash  deed,  and 
decreed  distinguished  honours  to  his  name. 
AV  hen  the  morals  of  the  people  begin  to  decline, 
•'  DEMAGOGUES,  thc  greatest  curse  of  freegovern- 
ments,"  make  their  apjicarancc  ;  and  under  tlu; 
garb  of  patiiotism  and  love  of  country,  insinuate 
themselves  into  thc  confidence  of  thi^  people  ;  pro- 
cure their  own  elevation  to  ofTice  :  and  by  their 
machinations  and  intrigues,  carried  on  under  this 
.•fpecious  garb,    finally  overturn   thc   liberties  ul- 
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Ibclr  counfry.     Of  this  melancholy  truth  thecx* 

pcrionce  of  former  republics  furnishes  abundant 

proofs— and  these  oui!:ht  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to 

our  country*     The  people  can  liave  no  possible  in* 

Icrest   in    snpportiiiii;   such  men;  but  led  into  a 

Ijlind   confidence  in  them  by  their  professions  of 

patriotism,  are  made  the  instruments  of  their  own 

dcsti  uction.     In  ancient  republics,  the  wisest  and 

most  virtuous  of  their  citizens  were   sometimes 

excluded  from  ofiice,  banished,    and  even  put  to 

death.     When  a  citizen  claims  to  be  an  caT/«.sn'<r 

patriot,  and  is  very  oiTicious  in  proclaiming:  hi» 

omu  merit,  it  is  time  for  tlic  people  to  be  alarmed. 

When   the  three  kinds   of  government  abov« 

described  are  united,  as  in  the  government   of 

Great   IJritain,  it  is  called    a  mixed  mouiiri'lnf. 

There  is  always  such  a  spirit  of  jealousy  existing 

between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  between 

monarchy  and  democracy,  that  thev  cannot  ionii* 

exist  togctiier,  without  a  third  balancing  power. 

As  well  miii'ht  a   man  take  up  his  abode  in  a  tv« 

gpr's  dc!),  as  arlslttcracy  with  democracy,    unless 

])rotcctcd  by  the  slroii'x  arm  of  mijnarchy,     Nei» 

iher  can  mon:ircliy  ami  demociacy  dwell  together, 

Unless   the  tlirone   be  surrounded   by  a  pozcerfiil 

aristocracy.     Singly,  (iomocracy  is  an  overmatch 

lor  cither.     The  reason  is  obvious — iJicrc   is  the 

j)!iysical  iorce,  numhi-us.     AV  henever  an  attempt 

has  been  nui(!(?  to  oppose  either  monarchy  or  aris« 

tocracy,  singly,  as  a  clicck  on  democracy,    the^ 
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liave  been  fonntl  too  feeble  to  support  tlicmsclvcij 
dicord  lias  arisen,  which  has  goiierallv  terminated 
in  theovcitlirow  of  such  check;  and  democracy, 
femainiij^  mast(  r  of  the  fieUI,  and  freed  from  all 
testratnt  or  c'^fik,  has  (Ic^r-.uratcd  into  faction, 
find  pav-.'d  (he  way  to  (icsp<itisi)i — d«^spotis;n  of 
the  wors*  kind,  wljicli  kis  entered  at  llie  door  of 
discord  ai:d  ciiil  ">"rtr.  It  is  a  caiis(3  of  deep  regret 
that  it  should  have  l-cen  the  unliappy  lot  of  must 
countries  where  libei'fjj  has  lou»ni  an  asylum,  to 
lose  it  by  its  own  excess.  And  this  will  be  ouf 
rase,  unless  ctfcc^Ual  provision  he  niade  to  stciij 
the  torrent  of  parli/  spirit  and  rioleucc. 

To  superficial  observers  our  government  may 
seem  to  he  assimilated  to  the  mixed  government 
before  mentioned.  But  as  the  materials  necessary 
to  compose  such  a  government  do  not,  and  cannot 
exist  among  us,  whatever  attributes  of  power, 
appropriate  to  those  deficient  materials,  are  in* 
troduced  into  our  constitution,  ought  to  betaken 
away  ;  fi)r  in  practice  they  are  found  only  to 
bring  evils,  unmixed  with  benefits.  Ours  is  a 
free  representative  repul)Uc,  deriving  all  povvcf 
from  tlie  people  ;  and  when  amended,  as  I  pro- 
pose, for  the  purpose  of  checking  parti)  spirit, 
executive  infiucnce,  and  favoriiism,  v.  ill  correctly 
fxpresp  x\\e.  pul.ilic  opifiion,  and  deriare  the  pi/Z;//c 
ivill :  and  could  the  people  he  left  to  a  fair,  nn» 
infimrierd  excrc\fic  of  their  right  of  sufiVage,  and 
our  public  councils  be  guided   ia  their  delibera* 
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iTons  an3  decisions,  by  an  honest  zeal  for  f  lie  pub* 
lie  good,  regardless  of  personal  views  of  elevation 
to,  or  continuance  in  offi^re  ;  ours  would  be  the 
best  and  happiest  government  that  does  or  ever 
did  exist. 

That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  most 
expressly  declare,  that  in  a  free  government,  such 
as  is  that  cf  the  I  nited  States,  deriving  its  power 
wholly   from  the  people,  I   do  consider  checks 
to   be    necessary,    nay    more,    to   be   indispensa- 
ble.    Without  them  the  government  could  not 
long  exist  ;  but  would  be  like   a  ship  under  full 
sail,  in  a  brisk  gale,  without  ballast.     But  the 
checks  must  comport  with  the  principles  of  a  po- 
pular governmcnt,which  excluding  all  hereditary 
distinctions,  must  depend  for   its   support   on  a 
proper  distribution  of  power.     Those  principles 
require,  what  experience  has  demonstrated  to  he 
correct,  that,   as   those  who  exercise  the  powers 
of    government    are  incUi'iduallji  equal  in   their 
rights,  and  alike  derive  their  autliorities  directly* 
or  indirectly,   from   tlie  people,    they  he  divided 
whenever  they  are  assembled,  into  several  branches 
or  departments,  each,  wlien   acting  on  the  same 
measitres,    having  a  cluck  on  the  other.     Tims 
in  the  legislature,  the  two  bouses  must  each  liave 
an  absohite  negative  on  the  doings  of  the  other  ; 
and  the   executive  a  qualified  negative  on  both. 
In  this  (here  is  security,  that  every  subject  will  he 
iltscusficd  and  decided  on  in  the  two  houses  scpa- 
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ratclij.  This  will  tend  to  arrest  haslij  measures, 
and  prewcnt  favouritsm  ;  for,  upon  the  plan  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  rare  indeed  if  an  excitement  of 
fassion,  or  a  sudden  impulse  of  fueling,  should 
operate,  at  the  same  mntnejit,  in  the  three  de- 
partments, to  induce  tlie  ado})tion  of  an  improper 
measure  ;  or  that  a  candidate  for  oliice  should 
have  such  good  fortune,  as  to  secure  the  concur- 
renee  of  all  three  to  his  appointment,  on  the 
ground  of  mcYefaxumritisw. 

The  different  branches  of  the  government  from 
a   regard   to  their  own  privileges  and  character, 
and  influenced  each  by  that  espiit.  de  corps  and 
self-respect  which  political  bodies  naturally  pos- 
sess, will  feel  a  pride  in  correcting  the  errors  and 
mistakes  of  the  other.     An  act  after  it  has  passed 
both   houses,    must  be  considered  and   decided 
ifpon  by  the  executive,  who,  if  he  disapproves,  i<5 
to  return  it  unaccompanied  with  his  reasons  for 
such  dissent.     Then  it  is  to  undergo  a  revision  ; 
and    cannot  take   cHVct   but  by  a    concurrence 
<<f  two-thirds  of  each  branch,    under  the  higli 
responsibility    of  having  the  measure  entered  at 
Iar.:ie  on    the   public  journals,  with  the  reasons 
ngainst  its  adoption,  together  witli  the  name  and 
Tote  of  each  member;  who  thereby  pledges  him  ^ 
self  for  its  policy  and  correctness.     Under  these 
checks,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  measure, 
manifestly   ruinous  in   its  consequences,  or  very 
injurious  to  the  nation,  should  not  be  arrested  in 
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its  progress;  if,  however,  it  should  unforluniitely 
be  otherwise,  frequent  elections^  ai\d  the  short  du- 
ration of  the  term  of  oHiee,  will  put  it  i»  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  eorriut  the  evil.  Impro3 
per  acts  sometimes  pa<ss  through  inattention,  or 
misapprehension  of  their  tendeney  ;  this  is  to  he 
expected  ;   it  is  incident  to  human  frailty. 

It  havinir  been  shown  that  a  long  term  of  ser- 
vice does  not  tend  to  produce  an  independent 
course  of  conduct,  but  the  contrary  ;  the  term  of 
service  ought  to  conform  to  the  convenient  and 
beneficial  organization  of  the  government.  One 
yeiiv  for  the  house,  will  bring  every  session  of 
Congress  to  succeed  a  new  election  ;  one -third  of 
the  senators  will  also  have  been  newly  elected. 
Two  thirds  of  the  senate  remaining,  tlrey  caa 
check  a  ruinous  measure  brought  forward  by  thft 
House  of  Representatives,  chosen  under  any 
sudden  impulse,  which,  far  a  moment  mig'jt 
agitate  the  nation,  and,  untler  the  inQuence  of 
which,  the  election  may  have  been  made,  until 
the  people  shall  have  had  one  year  to  consider, 
and  a  new  election  shall  have  taken  place  ;  when, 
if  the  measure  be  still  persisted  in,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  expression  of  the  public  will,  and 
ought  to  pass.  Any  attempt  to  add  a  further 
check  or  restraint  would  be  useless,  perhaps  in- 
jurious, as  it  might  lead  the  people  to  such  an 
exertion  of  power  to  overcome  such  restraint,  ai 
might  make  a  breach  in  the  coiistitutiou. 
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In  the  opinion  of  men  respecting  liberty  and 
free  government,  there  are  two  extremes  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  which  arc  the  Scyllaand  Charvb- 
disofsuch  governments,  and  which  ought  care- 
fully to  be  shunned  ;  as  the  inclination  to  one  or 
the  other  exposes  to  shipwreck.  On  one  hand> 
too  great  an  apprehension  of  danger  from  popular 
instability  and  violence,  may  ovcite  a  wish  to  in- 
crease the  energies  of  the  government  to  excess. 
This,  instead  of  insuring  personal  safety,  and  giv- 
ing stability  and  security  to  our  systems,  tend  to 
unite  jealousy  and  fears  among  the  people,  and 
to  impel  them  to  exertions  of  power  often  inju- 
rious and  sometimes  dansjerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  apprehensions  of  mighty  evils  from  too 
much  energy  in  government,  have  produced  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  have  led  many  to  attempt 
to  take  away  all  restraint  on  the  popular  will,  and 
induced  a  wish  to  place  the  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  power  in  thehands  of  a  single  body, 
chosen  under  the  greatest  possible  popular  feel- 
ing; excluding  altogether  the  benefits  of  these 
checks  which  secure  deliberation.  A  divi- 
fcion  of  the  same  men  into  two  branches,  deli- 
berating separately,  and  rendered  independent  of 
each  other,  by  a  negative  reciprocally  absolute, 
would  conduce  to  consideration,  and  a  prudent 
result  ;  and  alFord  a  great  security  against  rasl^ 
and  intemperate  acts. 
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Another  rock  whicli  presents  danger,  on  which 
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party  spirit.  Whenever  a  free  people  become  so 
divided  into  parties,  as  \\vii  all  elections  and  ap* 
pointments  to  oflice  become  a  >tru«ii;le  between 
the  INS  and  the  outs,  liberty  is  in  danger  ;  the 
public  good  is  lost  sight  of,  and  tlie  i^vernmeut 
degenerates  into  a  faction,  which  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  most  oppressive  party  persecution, 
and  is  subject  to  a  continual  fluctuation  and 
change.  At  such  times,  modest  merit  retires 
from  public  employment ;  and  tiie  aifairs  of  tlie 
nation  lull  into  the  hands  of  men,  whose  sole  re- 
commendation are  zeal  and  violence.  As  the  ins 
have  nothing  to  give,  and  the  outs  will  have  the 
public  offices  at  their  disposal,  on  the  event  of  a 
successful  election,  the  government  will  be  con- 
tinually vibrating  between  parties.  What  possi- 
ble interest  can  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
in  such  a  state  of  things  ;  are  the  interest,  peace, 
and  happiness  of  the  manij  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
few  ?  Are  the  peoplts  rigiits  nothing,  and  the 
claims  of  a  few  individuals  to  office  every  thing? 
And  who  are  these  few  ?  They  are  office- 
hunters  and  ambitious  men,  who  are  not  content 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  private  life,  aim  only  at 
their  own  elevation  ;  men  who  profess  to  love 
the  people,  in  order  to  mount  on  their  slioulders 
to  power  and  wealth.  It  may  be  a^ked,  why  is  it 
thus  r     I  answer,  that  such  men,  regardless  ofthe 
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real  interest,  always  address  tlicmsclvcs  iri  iha 
passio?ts  of  the  people,  which  lock  up  their  un- 
derstand in  •*s  and  judi^inoiits  close  prisoners. 

The  only  cfFectuiil  way  of  remedying  these 
evils,  is  to  remove  the  causes.  This  may  he  done 
by  returning  the  representatives  hy  frequent  {'lec- 
tions to  the  people  ;  by  shortening:  the  terms  of 
service  of  the  president  and  senate  ;  by  reducint^ 
the  salary  of  the  president  ;  by  avoiding,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  or  a  small  body  of  men  ; 
and  above  all,  by  constituting  such  a  mode  of  ob- 
taining achief  magistrate  as  shall  not  be  made  the 
instrument  of  arraying  the  people,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  thiscxtend(^d  empire,  into  parties, 
under  different  chiefs,  the  candidates  for  the  pre- 
sidential chair. 

The  organization  of  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments exhibits  the  most  remarkable  combina- 
tions of  checks  and  balances  of  individual  and  state 
security  ever  known.  The  general  government, 
as  it  regards  the  nation,  has  a  sovereign  and  con- 
trol ing  power  over  the  seventeen  state  govern- 
ments ;  while  each  of  these,  independent  and  so- 
vereign for  all  local  and  state  purposes,  depends 
on,  and  is  connected  with,  th(i  general  government, 
bv  the  stronsc  attraction  of  its  national  interesls. 
The  general  government,  like  the  sun  in  the  solar 
system,  is  the  centre,  of  attraction,  and  the  bond 
of  union  ;   and  its  provisions  for  the  common  de- 
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fence  and  general  -welfare,  like  the  rays  of  tlie  sun, 
give  life  and  activity  to  the  nation.  As  the  planet?, 
in  their  revolutions  round  the  sun,  have  their  dis- 
tinct spheres  of  attraction  and  controul,  so  the 
States,  separately,  possess  complete  sovereignty, 
each  within  its  own  jurisdiction  and  limits,  extend- 
ing to  its  citizens  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Hov/  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  tint  a 
system  so  beautiful  in  theory,  and  so  beneficial  in 
practice,  should  be  disturbed  by  that  fiend  party 
spirit;  that  prince  of  the  pozverofiheair,  who 
can  invade  every  sphere  ;  that  demon  who  can 
pass  the  bounds  of  every  state,  and,  by  sowing 
discord  and  divisions,  destroy  social  harmoniji 
overturn  the  most  valuable  institutions,  and  endan- 
ger the  liberties  of  our  country.  '     ' 

1  have  been  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  practicability  and  operation  of  the  amend' 
ments,  and  of  proving  and  illustrating  their  uti- 
»  make  a  considerable 
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are  simple,  few  in  number,  and  easily  made  ;  and 
when  made,  will  leave  the  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution  unimpaired,  and  in  their  fair,  full, 
and  perfect  operation.  They  may  be  comprized 
under  four  heads : 
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1st.  As  to  the  legislative  body,  to  shorten  the 
term  of  service  of  tiie  representatives  Uoiw  two 
years  to  oi;e,  and  of  the  senators  from  six  years  to 
ihree. 
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^(1.  As  to  the  Exrciitive,  to  shorten  the  term  of 
oflficc  of  the  President  from  four  years  to  one,  re- 
duce his  salary,  and  alter  the  mode  of  his  appoint- 
nie.it. 

^d.  To  abolisli  the  office  of  Vice-president. 

4th.  To  place  an  additional  check  on  the  Pre- 
sident's power  of  appointing  to,  and  removing^ 
from  oliice. 

Vf 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  at  any  time  when  we 
are  threatened  with  danger  from  abroad,  and  have 
party  dissensions  at  home,  it  is  not  an  inauspicious 
season  for  bringing  forward  amendments  to  the 
constitution  ?  Why  I  have  been  so  long  silent, 
and  have  not  before  presented  this  all-important 
subject  to  the  view  of  Congress  and  the  nation  ? 
These  are  questions  which  I  have  well  considered, 
iiud  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself  that  now  is  the 
only  time  to  engage  attention.  In  times  of  per- 
fect tranquillity,  every  man  is  occupied  with  his 
farm,  his  merchandize,  and  other  objects  by  w  hicli 
he  may  acquire  subsistence,  wealth,  and  honest 
fame.  Seeing  no  immediate  danger,  he  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  constitution.  The 
time  of  danger  is  the  only  time  when  public  at- 
tention can  be  universally  excited. 

The  constitution,  in  those  parts  which  I  pro- 
p08e  to  change,  appeared  so  beautiful  in  theory, 
that  no  attempt  to  alter  it  would  have  attracted 
the  smallest  notice,  until  by  experiment  it  should 
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le  Found  to  be  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  in- 
tcmlcd— 'U  fair  election  of  a  jir evident,  and  a  bene- 
ficial exercise  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  tJie 
constitution.  The  experiment  has  been  made, 
and  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
now  satisfied  that  amendments  are  necessary,  arc 
indispensHble  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  mo- 
ment, when  I  could  have  g-ained  an  audience  to 
8uch  amendments  as  I  think  necessary,  and  such 
a.i  alone  can  effect  a  radical  cure. 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  may  T  not 
hope  for  their  adoption  P  Is  there  not  reason  to 
fear,  that  if  we  sail  on  a  little  longer  in  the  stream 
oi party,  tlie  current  will  set  so  strongly,  that  we 
cannot  return,  but  must  descend  a  cataract^ 
which  will  dash  in  pieces  our  national  ship  ? 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  furnish  my 
apology,  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  senate  in  explanatory  remarks.  The 
sentiments  I  have  expressed  have  not  been  hastily 
adopted  ;  they  are  not  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
moment  ;  nor  do  they  proceed  from  the  collision 
of  party.  They  are  the  sober  sentiments  of  my 
heart;  some  of  which  I  haveloiig  entertain  r1,  and 
often  expressed  to  my  most  intimate  auu  onfi- 
dentiai  friends.  And  they  are  sentiments  which 
seventeen  years  experience,  as  a  member  of  the  se- 
uate  and  house  of  representatives,  under  this  con- 
stitution, has  served  to  impress  and  enforce  on  my 
Hiind  ;  ^and,  during  that  whole  period,  there  \\\\f, 
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not  occiiried  one  solitary  fact  to  disprove  their 
correctness. 

May  I  be  permitted  in  this  hour  of  alarm,  when 
ahnost  the  \vhole  civilized  world  is  engaged  in  a 
destructive  and  exterminating  war  ;  when  thick 
clouds  hang  lowering  over  our  heads,  and  danger 
surrounds  us  on  every  side  ;  to  invoke  patriotism  ; 
to  call  to  our  aid  love  of  contityjj;  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  willing  sacrifice,  on  the  altar  of  the  public 
Avclfare,  of  all  local  and  party  feelings,  of  all 
groundless  jealousy,  and  of  whatever  can  excite 
and  keep  alive  divisions  among  us.  Let  us  unite 
in  providing  for  the  public  defence.  Let  us  can- 
didly come  forward  and  repair  any  breach  which 
may  have  been  made  in  the  constitution,  the 
fortress  of  our  safety  and  union,  and  carefully 
search  out  and  correct  such  errors,  and  supply 
bucb  defects,  as  it  shall  be  found  to  contain ;  not 
in  a  manner  to  promote  any  particular  or  favorite 
object,  but  so  as  to  add  to  its  strength  and  durabi- 
lily,  that  it  may  secure  to  unborn  millions,  the  bles- 
sings of  peace  and  good  government,  and  fix  on  a 
solid  basis  their  liberty  and  independence. 
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Leave  Boslon — Crowded  St(i!^c — Concord— -  Keens 
— IValpoIc —  ?7eu\spnpers — DKJ'usioii  of  Kiiozi'- 
ledge  and  Informnihm  amon\;  the  Counh'fj  Pea- 
pic — Leave  Kexv  Hampshire— -Enter  Vermont 
— Origin  of  its  Name — Slupeudons  Mountains 
— Particulars  rcspeciing  Vermont — Arrive  at 
Rutland — Indisposition  there—- Canadian  Mer- 
chant — Quaint  Phrases  and  Expressions  of  the 
Americans — An  American  Language — Chris- 
tian Names — Arriveat  Middlebury —  Vergennei 
' — Bad  Roads  through  the  Forests — A  Re^ 
markable  Tldef — Arrival  at  Burlington'^- Ac- 
count of  that  Town — Aleet  David — Continue 
iny  Journey  to  St.  Alhan's — Cross  the  Lake 
—  Chazij  —  Potash  Manufaciorij  —  Journey 
from  thence  to  La  Prairie — Arrive  at  Mon^ 
treat. 


On  Friday,  29fli  April,  I  left  Roston  ahout 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  hail  taken  a  place 
the  preceding-  day  in  the  Burlington  stage,  orf 
my  return  to  Canada  When  1  put  my  name 
down   at  tlie  couch  office,  there    were  not  Unec 
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j)larc5  fiikrn  ;  but  when  the  stage  called  for  we 
at  Laniphear's  lictcl  the  next  moininc;,  it  was  li- 
terally crowded  to  an  lvc  tlow.  At  the  utmost 
the  stage  should  liold  no  more  than  twelve  per- 
sons, including  the  driver,  and  is  then  considered 
too  crowded  ;  hut  this  morning  there  were  up- 
wards of  sixteen  persons  jammed  together  in  the 
most  uncomfortahle  manner,  sitting  four  on  a 
scat,  or  leaning  back  in  each  other's  lap.  There 
are  no  outside  |>assengers  to  the  American  stages ; 
it  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  how  agrcc- 
ahlij  sixteen  people  were  huddled  together  in 
the  inside. 

I  found  it  useless  to  remonstrate  with  the  driver 
at  stich  a  flagrant  imposition  upon  the  public, 
for  unless  I  chose  to  crowd  in  amongst  the  rest, 
I  should  have  been  under  the  mxessitv  of  waiting 
four  days  longer,  and  perhaps  with  as  little  chance 
of  being  better  accommodated.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
seat  on  which  the  driver  and  two  others  sat  '\\\ 
front,  andcven  that  was  an  enviable  birth  to  X\\qh\ 
behind.  The  coach  was  also  crowded  with 
baggage,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  find 
room  for  my  portmanteau. 

I  must  do  the  driver  the  justice  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  proprietor's  and  not  his  fault  ;  and  tliat 
be  did  not  ( as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
gemmcn  of  the  whip:   even  in  England)  increase 
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tbc  unpleasantness  of  our  situation  by  iiist*lent  or 
abusive  laiip,*ujigc  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
civil  and  good  luunoured,  and  strove  to  quiet  our 
complaints  by  assuriiiii;  us  that  lie  should  set  some 
of  bis  passengers  dowUj  uRcr  we  had  gone  a  few 
miles. 

We  passed  over  West  Boston  bridge,  through 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  stopped  to  breakfast 
ut  Concord,  a  small  village,  celebrated  as  tlie 
scene  of  the  co;uaieuccmeat^f  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  1775.  We 
dined  at  Groton ;  and  arrived  about  dusk  at  the 
town  of  Kcene,  forty  five  miles  from  Boston, 
where  we  slept.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  hud 
relieved  ourselves  of  four  of  our  fellow  travellers, 
but  the  number  left  was  still  sufficient  to  be  in- 
commodious  in  a  long  journey. 

The  next  morning,   by  break  of  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  route,  and  arrived  at  Walpole  to 
breakfast.    The  country  we  had  passed  over  this 
morning    and  the    preceding  day,   was   partly 
in     Massachusetts    and    New   Hampshire.      \i 
was  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  consisted  of 
lofty  hills  and  fertile  valleys.     The  towns  and 
villages,  though  of  inconsiderable  size,  consisted, 
of  neat  and  well  built  housL*s,    and    disj'dayed 
much  of  the    characteristic  cleanliness   of   the 
New   England   States.     Walpole   is  situated  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  which  di\ides  the  states  of 
^'ew  Hampshire  and  Yermoiit. 
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The  long  stages,  throughout  the  United  States^ 
always  carry  the  mail ;  and  it  was  entertaining 
to  see  the  eagerness  of  the  pc^ople  on  our  arrival, 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  last  newspaper  from  Boston. 
They  flocked  to  the  post-ofFice  and  the  inn,  and 
formed  a  variety  of  groups  round  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  themselves  of  a  pa- 
per. There  they  stood,  with  open  mouths,  swal- 
lowing "  the  lies  of  the  day/'  which  would  b'^  as 
readily  contradicted  on  the  morrow.  Opposite 
the  inn  at  Walpolc  there  is  a  priuting-ofScc,  from 
which  a  newspaper  issues  once  a  week.  The 
press  was  then  at  work,  and  the  devils  busily  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  accounts  which,  in  a  few 
hours  after  our  departure,  no  doubt  set  all  the 
town  together  by  the  ears.  ■ 

In  Ameiica  all  are  politicians,  and  every  man 
a  federalist  or  a  demociat.  The  eagcrnes  of  the 
peo];li!  for  news,  far  surpasses  even  that  )four 
couv.iry.  Newspaper;?  are  not  charged  wi  \  any 
duty,  and  seldom  cost  more  than  2^r/.  r  Sd. 
steiling,  and  about  a  halfpcnuy  more  for  t'  i  vac- 
ri'igc.  Hence  these  vehicles  of  intelligei  c  and 
information  are  accessible  to  every  cla'5s  of  j;..oplo 
in  the  States ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  poor  owner 
of  a  miserable  log  hut,  who  lives  on  the  border  of 
the  stage  road,  but  has  a  newspaper  left  at  his 
door. 

Erich  man  takes  in  a  paper  that  agrees  with  his 
politics,  or  rather   directs  them  ;   but  those  who 
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are  remotely  situated  from  a  towa  where  they  arc 
published,  must  depend  upon  the  politics  of  tliA 
coaclimav,  for  such  a  paper  as  he  chooses  to  hriiip^ 
them.  One  of  the  drivers  dnring  my  journey, 
happened  to  be  2i  federalist,  and  afforded  me  con- 
siderable mirth  in  this  respect.  No  sooner  did  he 
blow  his  horn  than  up  scampered  men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  coach,  eagerly  bet^ging  for 
their  favorite  paper.  If  they  wanted  a  democratic 
one,  they  must  either  take  a  federalist,  or  go 
without.  Hehaua  few  of  the  others  \Tithhim»but 
he  never  would  deliver  them  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  general  circulation  of 
newspapers  throughout  America,  tends  very  mnch 
to  the  instruction  of  the  country  people,  and  di- 
vests them  of  that  air  of  ignorance  and  rusl icily 
which  characterize  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  p'.  ;i- 
santry  in  Europe.  The  knowledge  acquired  by 
newspapers  may  be  superficial,  but  it  gives  nuui 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  world.  It  sets 
before  them  the  actions  of  their  con ntrvmeu,  and 
the  government  under  which  they  live  ;  it  ren- 
ders them  familiar  with  the  transactions  ofrorcfirn 
nations;  and  though  confined  to  a  small  spot  them- 
selves, vet  at  one  view  they  become  aconainlcd 
with  every  section  of  the  globe.  \Vit!]ouf  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  i;i  in 
may  be  said  to  be  an  isolated  being  ;  but  wit '5  a 
a  newspaper  before  him,  he  mixes  w  ith  socir(v, 
hears  the.  opinions  of  other',  and  may  communi- 
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cate  his  sentiments  upon  men  and  things  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

i  This  general  information  among  the  country 
people  of  the  United  States,  tends  to  remove  that 
air  of  honest  ignorant  rusticity,  which  distinguish 
the  peasantry  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  they  often 
appear  to  have  the  knowledge  and  cunning  of  the 
town,  with  little  of  its  polish. 

It  isthistoo^  which  may  have  led  strangers  to 
consider  the  Americans,  as  artful  and  impertinent 
people^  compared  with  the  European  peasantry. 
The  humble  simplicity  of  the  latter  won  their  af- 
fection, while  the  knowledge  and  confidence  of 
the  former  occasioned  offence ;  or  if  they  expe- 
rienced politeness,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
civility  of  knaves  willing  to  overreach  them. 
Whatever  inconveniences,  however,  may  be  felt 
from  this  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
lower  classes,  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  homage  and  submission  from  their  inferiors, 
yet  a  nation  whose  peasantry  is  thus  instructed 
and  enlightened,  must,  I  should  think,  feel  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  possess  advantages  which  others^ 
whose  people  are  whelmed  in  ignorance  and 
tiuperstition,  can  never  enjoy. 

The  expense  of  travelling  by  the  stage  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  is  not  quite  S^cL 
sterling  per  mile ;  but  in  the  Southern  States  it 
js  upwards  of  Gd-  The  taverns,  also,  to  the 
iHirthward  seldom  charge  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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dollar  for  each  meal,  and  the  same  for  a 

but  to  the  southward  it  isdoubk,  and  frequently 

treble  that  sum. 

On  leaving  ^V  alpolc  we  crossed  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  entered  the  state  of  Vermont  over  a 
tolerable  good  bridge,  near  which  is  a  pretty  ro- 
inantic  fall  or  cascade.  The  river  is  of  inconsi- 
derable breadth  in  this  part  of  thecuu  itry,  though 
it  rises  in  Canada  upwards  of  120  miles  above 
Walpole,  and  divides  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

For  several  miles  we  rode  alonji:  a  toleraible  level 
country,butby  the  time  we  halted  to  dine,  we  were 
surrounded  by  enormous  mountains.      This  state 
takes  its  name  from  the  Green  JMounlains,  and  the 
people  were  originally  distinguished  by  tlio  title 
oiGreen  Movntain  J?07/5;  butit  atlengtlj  bccanic,. 
in  their  opinion,   a  reproachful   term,  and  they 
Frenchified  the  name  of  the   state  to  Vermont, 
and  themselves  to   Vermontese,      Perhaps   they 
displayed  their  partiality   to  the  French  in  the 
adoption  of  this  name,  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  said  to  be  of  democratic  principles. 
Democracy y  however,  is  not  the  creed  of  French- 
men at  this  day,  yet  it  is  curious  to  see  how  very 
tenacious  the  jacobins  and  liberty-men  of  Europe 
and  America  are,  even  now,  of  every  thine  that  it 
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French,   and   how  they  bow  down  and  worship 
that  despotism  which  a  few  years  ago  they  reviled 
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and  execrated.     But  instead  of  paying  homage  to 
a  thousand  tyrants,  tlicy  now  idolize  only  one  ! 

Vermont  is  generally  a  mountainous  country  ; 
but  llicre  are  higher  mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  white  monntains,  in  particrlnr,  are 
said  to  be  above  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Their  summits  are  continually  covered  with 
snow,  from  which  they  dcrii'e  their  appellation. 

!       "  No  vernaj  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter,  liiig'ring,  chills  the  lap  of  May  }  . 

f  No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest." 

Vermont  is  yet  a  new  country,  '^and  before  the 
American  war,  was  but  little  settled,  especially 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.     Most  of 
the  towns  towards  Canada  have  been  built  within 
these  twenty  years,  and  almost  entirely  depend  for 
iheir  existence  upon  the  trade  with  that  country. 
The  southern  part  of  Vermont  trades  chiefly  with 
New  York,  Boston^  S;ilera,  and  the  principal  New 
England    ports.      Their  exports  consist   of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  salt  pork,  beef,  and  fish  ;   horses, 
oxen,  wheat,  and  floor ;  oak,  pine  timber,  staves, 
and  other  lumber  ;  bnttcr,  cheese,  maple,  sugar, 
Ac.     The  principal  articles  which  they  receive 
from  Canada,  are  salt  and  specie,  so  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  greatly  in  their  favor. 

This  ^tat-e  Was  peopled  chiefly  by  emigrantf 
from  Massachusetts  and    Connecticut:    but  the 
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township  in  Orange  County  is  said  to  be  settled 
mostly  hy  Scotch  people.  The  Vermontese  are 
generally  a  tall,  ravvboncd  people  ;  they  are  as  in- 
dustrious and  hard  working  as  any  of  the  New 
England  men,  but  are  less  polished  in  their  man- 
ners than  those  of  other  states.  They  are  keen 
traders,  and  arc  seldom  outwiited  in  a  bargain  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  disphijed  their 
dexterity  as  horse  jockeys  in  Canada,  and  ex- 
changed their  weak  and  rickety  pacers,  for  the 
hardy  little  Canadian  horses. 

During  this  day's  ride,  I  was  for  the  most  part 
the  only  passenger  in  the  coach.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  I  enjoyed  my  own  cogitations 
without  interruption,  while  the  coach  roiled 
along  the  edge  of  a  stupendous  mountain,  or 
glided  through  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley ; 
immense  forests  presented  themselves  every  where 
to  the  eye,  covering  the  whole  of  the  highlands 
and  mountains  to  their  very  summits.  Below, 
the  valleys  were  generally  well  cullivated  ;  but  in 
many  places  the  trees  appeared  to  have  been  very 
lately  cut  down. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Rutland,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Vcnnont,  and  alternately 
the  scat  of  government  with  Windsor.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  2,000  inhabitatits,  and  con-nst<j 
of  a  single  street  of  tolerable  houses,  built  of 
wood,  well  painted,  and  in  good  condition.  The 
stage  not  travelling  in  this  state  on  Sundays,  and 
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it  bein^  Saturday  evening  when  I  arrived,  I  wis 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rutland  all  the  following 
day.     The   fatigue  of  travelling,    almost  night 
and  day,  over  different  roads  in  a  mountainoui; 
country,  had  made  me  extremely  unwell,  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  Sunday  intervened,  otherwise 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  proceed. 
.    At  the  inn,  where  we  stopped,  I  met  with  Mr. 
Swan,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York  with  bills  of  exchange,  whi«h 
were  selling  in  that  city  at  eight  aud  ten  percent, 
above  par,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of 
trade.     In  Canada,  bills   were  at  a  discount  of 
five  per  cent,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
what  a  lucrative  traffic  that  gentleman  was  en- 
gaged in :  specie,   however,  was   prohibited  by 
the  embargo  act,   from  being  sent  out  of  the 
states ;  but  the  law  was  continually  evaded. 

Monday,  2nd  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  departed  from  Rutland  in  the  stagc> 
in  company  with  an  old  lady  who  was  going 
upon  a  visit  to  St.  Alban's,  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  Burlington.  We  were  the  only  passen'^ 
gers,  and  as  my  fellow  traveller  had  nothing  very 
fascinating,  either  in  her  manners  or  appearance, 
•<\e  exchanged  but  few  words  together.  She 
carried  her  provision  with  her  in  a  bag,  end 
at  every  place  where  we  alighted  to  meals,  she 
left  me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  by  myself; 
but  she  never  failed,  previous  to  getting  into  the 
coach  again,  to  light  a  short  pipe,  and  smoke  it 
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out  on  the  road,  continually  annoying  me  with 
her  disagreeable  whiffs. 

Not  having  entirely  recovered  from  my  indis- 
position the  preceding  day,  and  the  road  becom- 
ing worse  every  mile  we  went,  my  looks  were  by 
no  means  in  my  favour,  and  the  old  lady  said  to 
ine,  "  an't  you  a  man  that  is  not  in  good  health?" 
Though  my  spirits  were  extremely  low,  yet  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  quaint- 
ness  of  her  question:  however,  I  smoothed  my 
countenance  into  gravity,  and  told  her  that  I  had 
lately  been  much  fatigued  by  travelling. 

I  found,  in  several  instances,  that  the  country- 
people  of  Vermont,  and  other  New  England 
States,  make  use  of  many  curious  phrases,  and 
quaint  expressions  in  their  conversation,  which 
are  rendered  more  remarkable  by  a  sort  of  nasal 
tivang  which  they  have  in  speaking.  Every 
thing  that  creates  surprize,  is  axvful  with  them  ; 
*'  what  an  awful  wind !  axvful  hole  !  awful  hill  ! 
awful  mouth  !  awful  nose!  &c.;  and  instead  of 
imagining,  supposing,  or  believing,  as  we  do, 
they  always  gncss  at  everything;  "  I  guess  as 
how,  Jonathan,  it's  not  so  could  as  ijeasterday," 
"  Why  I  guess  Nathan,  that  the  wind  has 
changed."  A  variety  of  other  quaint  expressions 
are  equally  common;  and  have  become  favourite 
phrases,  not  only  among  the  country  people,  but 
many  of    the   American  writers. 

Nathan^ 


even 


among 
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V  though  I  calculate  as  how  (his  is  a.  propitious 
y\ceuy  soil."      "  Has  the  embargo  act  progressed 
ill  Congress?"  *'  Which  have  you  reference  to/' 
says  Jonathan,    *'  for  Iheiv:  an;  four   or  five  of 
<heui  ?"   *'  Oh  the  last  snpplciuontary,"  replies 
Nathan.     "  It  will  soon  come  plump  upon  us," 
returns  the  other;  "  It's  tarnation  provoking  that 
we  can't  swop  goods  with  the  Canadians ;   what 
the  devil  has  England  or  France  to  do  with  Lake 
Champlain?   they  don't  search  our  xcssels,  and 
take  our  seamen  there."   *'  It's  a  nution  shame,  to 
be  sure,"  replies  Nathan,  "  but  I'm  determined  to 
loaggon  my  ashes  along  a  bye-path  over  the  Line, 
and  bring  back  some  genu-me  dollars  from  Ca- 
nada.     It's  a  lengthi/  way   for  sartain,    but  I 
guess  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Line,  in  spite  of  their  ograh-me  laws." 

Colloquial  barbarisms  like  the  above,  among 
the  peasantry  of  a  country,  are  excusable ;  but 
when  they  are  used  in  composition  by  writers, 
they  become  disgusting.  I  could  collect  hun- 
dreds of  others  equally  absurd,  which  have  been 
invented  by  Americans  who  are  desirous  of  intro-^ 
ducing,  what  they  call,  an  American  language ; 
but  unless  they  resort  to  the  Catabaw,  Chactaw,  or 
Kickapoo  dialects,  I  am  sure  they  will  never  ac* 
complish  it  by  murdering  the  English  tongue. 

The  Americans,  particularly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  formerly  christened  their  children  af- 
ter the  old  formal  names,  in  vogue  a  few  centuries 
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:ii;o;    tlms  ji  stiar.gvT  is  every  whero  coniinc:  in 
contact  Nvitli  ■AwObadiiih,  an  Ehaiczer,  a  Nathan, 
a  Jonathan,  iin  Eze/ri  I,  a  Mari];crij,  a  Dehorah,  a 
Sitsannafi,  a  Dorolhi/,  (iic.     Of  late  vcars,  liow- 
cver,   the  rai;-e  l')!'  fine  poetical  names  has  found 
its  wjiv  aiii(?Jig'  the  Aiiiericans,  as  it  ha;^  witli  us  ; 
aud  Die  foiiiial  Gothic  appeHalions  of  their  an- 
cestor- aie  Liiiitlually  f:iriin  jc  into  dJyTcpute.     The 
rcvoiutiouury  war  lias  al^o  had  as  niucli  influence 
upon  the  names,  as  upon  the  manr.ers  of  the  peo- 
ple;  and  the  catalogues  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
heroes   have   been   ransacked  to   find  an  appro- 
priate  title   for  the  ^oung  ilesperian.     Even  a 
great  portion  of  their  lands  l;ave  been  honoured 
with  the  najues  of  Homer,  Virgil,   Demosthenes, 
Cicero,   Plato,  Cato,   Cincinr;ah:s,  Julius  Cffisar, 
Ponipc},  Pliny,  Livy,   Saliust,  &c.     The  young 
ladies  now  rereive  their  names  mostly  from  no- 
vels and  romances;  and  Laiivd  Marias,  Anna  Ma- 
rias, Addaidi's,  Emilics,  &c.  have  jumped  over  the 
lieads  of  Hie  poor  neglecicd  JuirharaG,  Deborahs, 
Mollies,  Bellies,  and  Pollies.   In  one  of   the  New- 
York  pajNi'sijrAj.inl,  i8()0,the  foUowin*;-  marriage 
>vas  aniioiijiecd;   it  will  siirve  to  shew  tliata  mul- 
tiplicity of  poeiic\)-}i(yLel  i»ames  are  not  conlnied 
to   t'ie   fashioi}:ihUs   of  liia'oj)e  :     "  iVlarried   at 
AVashiiigton,   Virginia,  iMr.  Cicorge  Hudson,  to 
Miss  Straph  in  a-Jsu  /  ria-  Carolina  -  Maiilda  -  Juliana 
Sflphia'/lmi  Manslicld  !" 
We  arrived  at  Middlehurv  to   dinner.     This 
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io\sn  is  situated  in  tlic  vicinity  oi"  a  v.atcrfall, 
on  wliich  arc  creclcu  several  saw-mills,  \vlicie 
much  timber  is  sawed  into  plaiiks  for  tlie  use  of 
the  interior.  There  are  two  mcctint^-houses  in 
jMiudkbr.rv;  one  of  them  wiih  a  spire  is  the 
l)andsoniest  in  ^\'nr,ont ;  it  was  not  quite  lini^;hed 
buildisig.  There  is  also  a  college^  or  rather 
gTammar  school,  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding 
count  rv. 

From  Middlcbury  we  proceeded  along  an  in- 
different road,  and  thinly  settled  country,  to  Vcr- 
gennes,  which  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city, 
though  inferior  in  size  and  population  to  several 
other  towns  in  the  state.  It  is  situated  near  a 
fall,  upon  which  saw-mills,  flour-millsj  and  ma- 
nufactories for  wool- cards  are  erected.  It  has  a 
court-house,  and  two  or  three  places  of  worship, 
and  was  settled  about  1770. 

We  set  out  from  Vergennes  the  next  morning 
at  three  o'clock,  for  Burlington,  a  distance  of  only 
twenty-two  miles;  yet  the  road  was  so  very 
rough,  that  we  did  not  arrive  in  that  town  till 
jioon.  The  country  in  several  places  was  toler- 
ably well  settled  and  cultivated,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  road  lay  through  woods,  where  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  driver  to 
avoid  deep  ruts,  huge  stones,  logs  of  wood,  felled 
timber,  and  stumps  of  trees.  The  road  was  very 
narrow,  and  these  obstructions  continually  obliged 
us  to  run  in  a  serpentine  direction.     Fortunately 
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our  driver  on  this  road,  iiad  iirquv-nr}^  from  con- 
stant practice,  consi(!trable  dexterity ;  and  he 
dro\e  us  through  tlic  narrow  \vi,idini;s  of  the 
forest,  in  a  st  le  tliat  would  pot  have  disgraced 
any  of  ovn  fasUlimtible  '^  mail-coachmcn." 

A  few  miles  before  we  arrived  at,  Burlington, 
v\'c  passed  a  respectable  brick  house,  and  n  ell  cul- 
tivated fa.iu  by  the  road-side.  Our  driver  in- 
formed us  that  they  belonged  to  Mr.  R ,  a 

remarkable  character,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
is  a  man  of  great  property,  yet  has  such  a  pro- 
pensity for  thieving  that  he  can  never  see  a  thing 
without  endeavouring  to  purloin  it.  He  was  de- 
tected, but  a  short  time  back,  in  driving  to  his 
own  field  a  yoke  of  oxen,  the  property  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  for  which  prank  he  had  to 
pay  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  to  escape  pu- 
nishment; and  since  then,  a  coblcr  surprized 
liim  in  the  act  of  pilfering  his  aid  and  wax  end  ! 
Thus,  even  the  most  insignificant  articles  cannot 
escape  his  fingers.  From  the  propensity  which 
he  evinces  to  thieve  on  all  occasions,  that  vice 
seems  to  be  conger.ial  with  his  nature;  and  is  as 
completely  a  disease  of  the  mind  as  insanity. 
The  petty  thefts  which  he  has  committed,  are  in- 
numerable; but  the  sums  that  he  has  paid  to  es- 
cape punishment,  or  as  fines  for  his  offences,  are, 
I  am  told,  of  greater  amount  than  the  articles 
he  has  stolen.  He  is  considered  a  wealthy  far- 
mer; and  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  beina:  su- 
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|)crior  fo  llic  «;cnera]ify  of  buildiufvs  along;  that 
road,  it  scivfs  to  make  his  singular  character 
pnl)licly  known  ;  lor  the  wa^c^oiicrs,  and  sta;;c 
coachinrn  never  pass  it  without  acquaintinij;  tra- 
Acllcrs  Nvitli  the  si  range  propcnsitv  of  its  o^vner. 
Soon  after  we  j;ass('d  the  house,  he  was  pointed 
out  to  mo,  on  horseback,  talking  to  a  country- 
man, [le  appeared  to  he  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  Mis  countenance  did  not 
seem  to  indicate  dishonesty;  but  I  do  not  pro- 
less  to  have  the  penetraiiou  of  Lavater.  lie  is, 
in  consequence  of  his  vicious  conduct,  deprived 
of  his  right  of  voting  at  elections;  and  is  gene- 
rally shunned  throughout  the  county  in  which  he 
resides. 

We  got  into  Burlington  about    noon.     This 
town  is  210  miles  from  Boston,  and  is  built  on  a 
sandy  height,  or  blulf,  rising  gradually  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  very  fine  bay,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Five  and  twenty  }ears  ago,  the  place  was  covered 
with  firs  and  pine  trees ;  only  one  miserable  log- 
hut  stood  in  the  midst  oft  he  forest,  upon  the  site  of 
this  now  flourishing  town.  The  principal  houses 
areof  red  brick,  and  Ibrm  a  spacious  square,  con- 
sisting of  private  houses,  shops,  taverns,  a  print- 
ing-office, and  court-house.     The  ground  floor 
of  the  latter  building,  also  serves  for  a  place  of 
worship;    and  an   upper  apartment  for  a  Free- 
Mason's  lodge  !     The  best  college  in  Vermont, 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  and  contains  about 
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seventy  students.  The  mnnber  of  inliabitants  in 
Builiiijj;ton  is  computed  at  2,r)00.  A  new  sheet 
is  ill  coiileni])iution,  to  conununieate  fioni  the 
college  to  the  town,  to  open  into  tlie  square  :  at 
present,  the  individuals,  who  possess  a  part  of 
the  land  recjuiic  d  lor  iIim  improvement,  oppose 
tlie  nieasiH'e,  and  objtrnct  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
bahitants. 

ljuriington  is  oi'giovviiiii;  importance  in  eonso- 
quence  of  the  lucrative  trade  with  Canada,  and 
its  cAcellent  situation  for  that  purpose,  being 
scarcely  seventy  miles  from  St.  Jolin's.  Sloops 
of  100  and  150  tons  can  uavi^-ate  (he  lake  witli 
case;  and  a  free  conuiiuuication  was  constantly 
kept  up  between  Burlington  and  St.  John's  pre- 
vious 10  the  embarjjro.  The  vessels  were  all  Ame- 
rican,  so  that  a  double  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  trade  with  Canada.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  justly  deprecate  a  war  with  England  ; 
which,  as  they  declared  in  their  memorial  for  a 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  as  it  related  to  them, 
"  would  make  them  poor  indeed." 

I  expected  to  have  found  a  sloop  at  this  place, 
that  would  at  least  have  carried  mc  to  the  boun- 
dary line;  but  the  supplementary  act,  had  so 
completely  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  two  countries  by  water,  that  on  my  arrival 
there  was  neither  sloop  nor  boat  in  the  harbour. 
After  dinner,  I  went  down  to  the  water-side  to 
learn  if  it  were  possible  to    procure  a  canoe  to 
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take  mc  io  the  Line,  and  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  beach,  who  should  I  meet  but  David  the  mate 
of  the  sloop  which  had  taken  us  from  St.  John's  to 
Skenesborough,  six  monthsbefore.  David  wasglad 
to  meet  me,  and  we  shook  hands  cordially  toge- 
ther. I  asked  him  how  Robert  and  he  got  off 
with  the  old  Dolphin,  after  we  left  them,  "  The 
ice  broke  up,"  said  David,  "  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival,  and  we  got  the  sloop  up  to  the  town,  where 
we  took  out  the  potash  and  butter:  but  she  was 
such  an  axcfiil  crazy  hulk,  that  Robert  and  I  did 
not  like  to  trust  ourselves  in  her  a  second  time, 
espv^ciiiJly  in  such  an  aivfal  season  of  the  year; 
so  we  Ixii't  her  to  rot  at  Skenesborough,  and  re- 
turned home  by  land."  ''  You  have,  no  doubt," 
said  I,  '  cleared  a  few  dollars  by  the  speculiition." 
*'  Rot  the  ol'i  Dolphin,"  returned  David,  "  wc 
have  lost  a  nation  sight  of  money  by  her."  Da- 
vid would  willingly  have  taken  me  to  the  Line 
in  a  canoe,  but  he  could  not  procure  one  any 
where.  I  therefore  returned  to  the  tavern,  and 
took  a  place  in  the  stage  waggon,  that  was  go- 
ing with  the  British  mail  to  Swanton  Falls,  about 
^fty  miles  from  Burlington.  At  that  place  the 
mail  is  delivered  to  the  Canadian  courier,  who 
comes  from  St.  John's  part  of  the  way  in  a  canoe, 
and  the  rest  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  path 
through  the  woods  permit. 

The  communication  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  lake. 
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ii  yet  very  difficult.  No  regular  road  lias  been 
opened,  capable  of  admitting  waggons  or  carls 
of  any  description.  A  few  solitary  settlers  only, 
have  scattered  their  loghuts  in  different  parts  of 
Uie  forest  bordering  on  the  linV) ;  but  that  part  of 
the  country  is  still  a  dreary  and  uncomfortablf^ 
^vildorness. 

The  stage,  when  I  travelled,  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Burlington  :  since  Ihcn  a  new  one 
has  been  built,  which  carries  the  mail  and  pas- 
sengers upwards  of  40  miles  bcvond  that  town. 
I  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  seating 
myself  once  more  in  a  stagi*  waggon,  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  in  which  I  travelled  from 
Skenesborough  to  Troy.  It  was  a  more  cart, 
with  four  wl»oels,  containing  a  couple  of  chairs 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers;  and  un- 
fortunately there  happened  to  be  three  besides 
myself.  Two  of  them  were  females,  viz.  the 
old  lady  who  had  drtj-smoked  me  all  the  way 
from  Rutland,  and  the  lady  of  a  Col.  Sawyer, 
who  keeps  a  tavern  at  Milford  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Burlington  :  the  other  passenger  was 
in  old  Scotchman,  a  mason  by  trade,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  British  army  during  the 
American  war,  and  had  remained  in  the  country. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  hot,  and  having  no^ 
thing  to  shade  me  from  the  sun,  I  was  half 
roasted,  and  covered  with  dust:  added  to  which, 
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I  had  a  most  uncomfortable  seat  in  tlic  In' ud  part 
of  tlie  wagg'on  npon  tlie  niiil  haav,  and  othor 
goods.  I  niighi,  indred,  Isave  sat  in  front  along 
v\i<li  (he  driver,  but  my  legs  would  liave  been 
cramped  between  a  huge  chest,  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  \vaa:£ron.     O?  two  evils,  I  chose  the  ]e:ist : 
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but  I  shall  never  forget  the  shaking,  joltin 
jumbling,  and  tossing,  which  i  experienced  over 
this  disagreeable  road,  up  and  down  steep  hills, 
which  obliged  us  to  alight,  (for  we  had  only 
two  poor  jaded  horses  to  drag  us)  and  fag 
through  the  sand  and  dust,  exposed  to  a  burn- 
ing sun.  When  we  got  into  our  delectable  ve- 
hicle again,  our  situation  was  just  as  bad  ;  for 
i\\c  road  in  many  parts  was  continually  ob- 
structed by  large  stones ;  stumps  of  trees,  and 
fallen  timber;  deep  ruts  and  holes,  over  which, 
to  uf^^e  an  American  phrase,  we  were  waggon'd 
most  unmercifully.  And  even  now,  while  I  am 
writing  upon  the  subject  I  almost  fancy. 


"  That  every  bone  is  aching 


After  the  shaking 


I  had  that  day  over  ruts,  and  ridges. 

And  bridges, 
Made  of  a  few  uneasy  plnnks." 

In  the  early  part  pf  the  afternoon,  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  us  ;  b.it  as  it  declined,  the  trees 
in  the  forest  intercepted  its  scorching  rays,  and 
relieved   me  from    a   violent    head-aclie,    occn- 
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sionecl  by  the  sun,  and  my  >vearing  a  hIacJi  hat» 
Light  beaver,  or  straw  hats  arc  the  most  proper 
for  an  American  spring  .iMfi  snnnncr.  Bhick 
attracts  the  heat  more  [iowerfuny,  and  retains 
it  for  a  longer  time. 

We  were  often  obliged  to  pass  over  bridges 
actually  condemned  by  the  s.-Iect  men  at  dif- 
ferent places,  who  had  put  up  liotices,  that  tliey 
would  not  be  answerable  for  the  necks  of  those 
who  were  hardy  enough  t.)  venture  across :  yet 
these  sapient  folks  had  not  provided  any  other 
route  for  travellers.  This  v,as  al;solntrly  the 
case  about  a  mile  or  two  beyond  Bnrlinirton. 
The  usual  bridge  over  Onion  rivcr^,  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  ice,  and  there  was  no  other 
way  of  crossing  but  by  an  old  bridge,  con- 
demned several  rears  afro,  Mhich  stood  over  a 
precipice  seventy  feet  deep.  It  was  upwards  of 
four  weeks  since  the  other  had  been  destroyed, 
yet  so  tardy  were  the  inhabitants  even  though 
their  own  safety  was  in  qnesiion,  that  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  rebuilding  it. 

We  got  out,  when  we  can^e  up  with  it,  and 
sent  the  waggon  over  befare  us ;  it  eyen  shook 
with  the  weight  of  a  smgle  person,  and  whoever 
is  Oil  it  when  it  falls,  most  inevitably  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  Many  bridges  that  we  passed  over, 
in  several  other  parts  of  Vermont,  Mere  iu  the 
.same  dilapidated  state  :  their  very  planks  started 
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up  in  our  faccs^  as  il'  to  reproach  us  with  tread- 
ing; on  them. 

The  bad  roads  and  hridgcs  in  these  parts,  I  am 
toUl,  would  soon  be  repairedj  if  the  republican 
or  democratic  party  did  not  oppose  the  turnpike 
system,  which  i.j  certainly  the  only  method  of 
remedying;  the  grievance  at  present  so  much 
complained  of.  \i  is  as^)nisiiing,  also,  tliat  with 
the  example  of  the  neighbouring:;  states  before 
them,  they  still  continue  so  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages that  are  to  be  derived  to  their  state,  from 
facility  of  communication  with  distant  parts. 
But  like  their  brother  legislators  in  Georgia, 
economij  is  iJicir  foible.  They  conceive  that 
the  sovereign  people  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  even 
for  their  own  benefit.  They  would  rather  that 
his  liydra-heacled  majesty,  should  break  one  of 
his  many  necks,  than  that  they  should  lose  their 
popularity  as  cconomisis. 

Slept  this  night  at  Milton,  fourteen  miles  from 
Burlington.  The  inn  is  kept  by  Colonel  Sawyer, 
who  came  up,  and  handed  his  wife  out  of  our 
degmit  carriage.  The  Colonel  is  a  disciple  of 
Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  continental 
army,  which  was  composed  of  the  best  troops 
that  the  states  possessed  during  the  war.  He 
had  his  certificate  from  the  society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati hanging  up  in  his  room,  framed  and 
glazed.     It  was  sijrned   by  AVashinirton,  and  I 
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looked  at  the  hand-writing  of  that  great  and 
excellent  man  with  as  nuich  interest  as  I  would 
have  viewed  the  most  pnicious   relic.     The  Co- 
lonel is  a  pleasant  sensible  man,  has  a  large  fa- 
mily,   and  lives  happy  and    contented,  though 
horn  to  hetter   prospects,  than  the    keeper  of  a 
tavern.     But  losses  have  obliged  hiai  to  move  in 
his  present  humble  splierc.     One  of  his  sons  was 
at  Burlington    college,  finishing  his  education  ; 
and  two  fine  boys,  whom  he  had  at  home,  he  also 
intended  to  send  there,  if  his  circuuistances  per- 
mitted.    The  village  of  Milton  consists  only  of 
the  inn,  and  a  few  straggling  farms. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  departed  from 
thence,  and  were  somewhiit  lighter  than  the 
preceding  day  ;  but  our  cattle  were  so  miserably 
poor,  that  it  was  with  difiiculty  we  could  get 
along.  My  old  smoking  fellow-traveller,  was 
more  loquacious  this  day,  than  usual,  and  the 
conversation  being  upon  religion,  I  found  she 
was  a  staunch  Universalis^. 

Along  this  road  there  was  little  to  see  but 
thick  woods,  or  half  cleared  grounds.  The 
country  became  more  level,  but  the  road  im- 
proved very  little.  We  passed  through  the  town 
of  Georgia,  which  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a  village  consisting  of  straggling  houses. 
It  contains  a  very  good  meeting-house,  with  a 
spire,  resembling  those  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.   It  was  erected  by  an  E'nglish  builder 
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wlio  is  settled  among  tliem,  and  become  one  of 
their  caplains  o'l  militia. 

Tiie  baptists  and  Coni^reg'alionalists  are  at 
logv'.>;i'rlioaiis  about  the  right  of  possessing  this 
nieetirjg-hoiise.  Both  parties  joined  in  the  ex- 
pon-c  of  building  it,  and  agreed  that  their  re- 
spective niiaislcrs  shoj»id  preach  to  the  ^vhole 
^'ODL-re^'alio;'  alteruaiely  everv  Sundiiv.  Matters 
had  not  loiiii*  ;::one  on  in  this  friendly  u)ani:er, 
when  it  was  I'onnd  t'nnt  the  Siapi'ists  wished  to 
convert  the  Congregationaiists  to  their  faitii,  and 
to  remove  the  minister  oi'  the  latter  from  his  office, 
bj  estabii-ihing  their  ov\n  as  constant  preacher. 
This  encroachment  v>as  spiritedly  resisted  by  the 
Congrcgationalists,  who  being  the  strongest 
party,  were  determined  not  to  submit.  Upon 
this,  the  Baptists  and  their  minister  left  tlie 
meeting,  and  wrote  1o  the  constituted  authori- 
ties to  settle  the  dispute,  by  compelling  the  Con- 
grcgationalists  to  give  their  place  of  worship  up 
to  them.  Their  diiferences  were  not  yet  settled  ; 
but  it  was  generally  thought  (hat  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  being  the  most  numerous,  would  ob- 
tain a  victory  over  their  opponents.  Georgia  is, 
tlicierore,  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  Marl- 
borough in  Massachusetts,  and  erect  two  meet- 
ing-houses instead  of  one. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  ar- 
rived at  St.  Alban's,  thirty- live  miles  from  Bur- 
lington. It  contains  several  houses,  mostly  stores. 
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taverns,  and  lav/vprs'ollitt's.  Tiie  smallc-t  (own  or 
villag-o  is  never  wilhout  thclaitcy.  A  newspaper 
called  the  *'St.  Albnirs  Adviser/'  is  printed  here 
once  a  week,  and  serves  to  iiluminate  the  mimls 
of  the  people  throisiihout  ll'.is  j>art  of  llio  connlrv* 
"who  would  otherwise  remain  iii  rornplefo  ii;"no- 
rance  of  {he  aii'.iirs  of  tlieir  own  country  and  tlie 
world,  secluded  as  tliey  arc  in  miserable  \op^ 
huts,   and  environed  by  forer-ls  of  lofty  ])inr:s. 

•The  mall  was  iroin.^*  on  to  Swanton  Fall.^,  and 
I  might  have  cniilinurd  my  journey  with  \i,  and 
travelled  with  the  Canadian  courier  to  St.»fohn*s  ; 
but  having-  two  he  jvy  p<jr(rnantcaus,  I  thought 
they  would  be  an  incumhcrauie  to  mc  if  obliged 
(as  I  v.as  toUn  to  walk  for  several  miles  throuirh 
a  narrow  path  in  tiie  woods,  befitro  the  courier 
crossed  tlie  lake  iii  his  canoe  ;  neillscr  did  I  un- 
derstand that  I  could  r:e<  any  person  to  cjjrrv 
them  that  distance,  i  therefore  paid  niv  fare  to 
the  waiTgoner  and  took  leave  of  the  old  ladv  and 
ilw  Scotchman.  The  hitler  shook  nie  by  the 
haiid  in  a  lieartv  manr.er,  wishinf'-  me  health 
and  success,  being,  he  said,  always  happy  wh(ii 
he  fell  in  with  an  Englishman,  as  it  reminded  him 
of  his  dear  native  laud,  to  which  he  was  >:iiil  at- 
tached. I  believe  the  Lk'nlch  p»e(>[)le,  of  all  men 
in  <he  world,  are  th(?  list  tlv.d  lohc  (lieir  predi 
lection  for  their  native  count 
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partial  to  the  Eiijiiisli  ;  but  hate  the  Scotch.  Thi» 
I  am  told,  arises  from  the  recollection  that  ihe  op- 
pression which  they  experienced  previous  to,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  occasioned 
by  what  they  <erm  the  "  Bute  Junto."  The 
South  Britons,  they  say,  would  have  listened  to 
their  complaiiits^  averted  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
saved  America,  had  they  not  been  governed 
by  the  Scotcli.  This  is  at  the  best  but  problema- 
tical, and  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
has  perhaps  arisen  more  out  of  that  state  of  things 
which  occasions  nations  and  empires  to  rise  and 
fall,  flourish  and  decay,  than  solely  to  any  par- 
ticular event,  or  the  actions  of  any  particular 
set  of  men  ;  they  may  lend  their  iniluence  to  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  ends,  but  amidst  the 
discordant  and  jarring  interests  of  millions,  they 
are  but  as  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

St.  Alban's  bay  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
town  ;  and  having  parted  from  my  fellow  tra- 
vellers, I  procured  another  waggon  to  convey  nio 
and  my  baggage  hither.  The  road  was  bad  and 
I  was  shook  unmercifully;  the  country  hereabout 
was  more  cleared,  though  apparently  but  indif- 
ferently cultivated,  for  the  soil  in  many  places 
was  rocky  and  unfruitful.  Arrived  at  the  bay,  I 
put  up  at  a  small  house,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  tavern  :  it  is,  however,  open  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  strangers,  who  have  occasion  to 
pass  that  way.  I  had  intended  to  have  crossed 
the  lake  immediately,  but  the  wind  blew  so  vio- 
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lent,  that  the  ftTryman  could  not  venture  even  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hay.     His  canoe  indeed 
was  a  miserahle  and  dangerous  mode  of  convey- 
ance, even    in  the  finest  weather,   for  it  would 
tcarcely  hold  two  persons,  and  was  in  a  shattered 
condition.     Ilavinp;',  therefore,  made  up  my  mind 
to  spend  the  remaiiuicr  of  llie  day  at  St.  Alhaii'st 
bay,  I  went  into  the  house  and  ordered  dinner. 
Two  strapping  v/enclics  ^verc  at  the  loom  in  one 
of  the   apa.  tinents,    a    sliocmcikcr    was   stitchina^ 
away   in   another,  and   the  old  hmdlady  of  the 
house  was  makinji;  hccr  in  a  larsre  holler  over  the 
kitchen  fire  :  she  however  left  her  work  immedi- 
ately to  prepare  my  dinner.     The  beer  was  made 
with  pumpkin    peel,   pieces  of  bread,  and  malt 
boiled  down ;  it   was  for  the    use  of  the  house, 
but  I  preferred  water  to  their  beer.     After  dinner 
I  strolled  along  the  road,  but  neither  liic  weather 
nor  the  country  had  sulilcient  charms  to  invite  me 
far  from  tlse  bay.     A  few  farm-houses  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,    upon  the  cleared  grounds, 
and  a  pot-ash  manufactory  was  sitniited  just  op- 
posite the  tavern.     I  soon  returned  lioinCj  took  a 
book  out  of  my  portmanteau,   and  amused  my- 
self with  reading  till  I  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  moriiiii,^'  I  was  ur)  early,  in  the  hope 
that  the  wind  iiad  abated  sufficiently  lo  allow  nn; 
to  cross  the  lake  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  gale 
was  as  violent  as  ever,  and  I  was  doomed  to  pass 
another  day  in  this  melancholy  place  ;  at  loa«t  it 
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was  so  to  me,  wlio  was  luixious  to  reach  Canada  ; 
and  1  could  not  lielp  ropinini;;  at  the  embargo 
which  pieventt'd  my  sailin"'  IVom  Bmlington, 
and  the  iCcY///.'6/',  which  prevented  nij  leaving  St. 
Alhan'.s.  But  disappointments  are  more  or  less 
llie  lot  of  al!  travellers,  and  I  tried  to  reconcile 
myself  to  tliat  which  ]  couid  not  avoid. 

The  following"  inornin^i",  Friday,  Glhof  May, 
the  wind  havin<^  ahated,  lcro.sscdover  to  the  first 
ferry  in  the  small  skifi',    which,   by  the  time  we 
landed,  was    half  foil  of  water,   thoLiL^h  we  had 
only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  go.     This  was 
not  a  regular  ferry,  being  merely  temporary,  on 
account  of  the  risinjr  of  the  lake  waters,  which 
overflow  the  road  round  the  bay,  almost  every 
spring",  when  tlie    ice  and  snow  melts.     On  my 
arrival  at  the  o'.her  ferry-house,  the  man  ordiired 
two  of  his  sons  to  get  the  boat  ready  imnjediately, 
and  in  the  mean  time  invited  me  to  take  some  re- 
freshment before    my  departure,    as    ije  said  we 
should  have  alona'rovv'  of  more  than  twentv  miles 
to  Chazv,  a  small  villajxe  situated  about  six  miles 
up  a  river  of  the  same  siame,  and  w  itliin  fonr  mil<;s 
of  the  boundary  line.    It  happened  that  I  Iiad  had 
no  breakfast ;  lor  being  anxious  to  proceed  imnie- 
diately,  I  would  not  wait  till  it  was  got  ready  at 
the  tavern.     His   invitation  was   therefore  \GCy 
agreeable,   and  I    sat   down  to    a  large    tureen 
of  milk  ;   his    wife   soon  baked    a  jolinny-cake 
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of  Indian  meal  and  rye,  at  the  fire,   and  I  made 
nn  excellent  breakfast. 

There  were  two  young  French  Canadians  who 
were  also  waiting  for  a  passage  across  the  lake  : 
they  had  been  engaged  by  an  American  farmer 
at  Montpelier  in  Vermont,  to  assist  him  for 
a  few  months ;  but  instead  of  paying  them  their 
wages  in  hard  dollars,  he  gave  one  an  old  pair 
of  boots,  and  the  other  an  old  coat,  which  he 
considered  equivalent  to  their  labour.  He  gave 
them  only  half  a  dollar  to  carry  them  back  to 
Canada,  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  ;  and 
if  they  had  not  met  with  people  along  the  road, 
of  a  more  generous  turn  than  their  master,  they 
would  have  fared  miserably.  The  ferryman  had 
entertained  them  free  of  cost  for  two  days,  and 
they  now  helped  his  sons  to  row  the  boat ;  as 
we  were  going  down  to  the  water-side,  we  were 
joined  by  another  man,  who  wished  to  go  across 
the  lake  ;  the  boat  was  flat  bottomed,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  for  our  accommodation,  we  had  four 
stout  rowers,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  we 
reached  the  narrow  part  of  Grande  Isle,  or  the 
North  Hero,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Americans. 
This  island  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  to  go  round  the  end  of  it,  in  crossing  to  the 
opposite  of  the  lake  would  be  tedious  work. 
The  ferry- boats  are  therefore  hauled  over  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  isle^  which  is  not  more  than  fifty 
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feet  wide,  and  launched  on  the  opposite  side. 
Having  treated  our  rowers  with  some  brandy  and 
a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  we  started  for  Chazy 
river ;  this  was  the  longest  row,  it  being  ten  miles 
to  the  entrance,  and  six  miles  up  the  river 
to  the  village.  The  day  was  fine,  and  rendered 
our  excursion  on  t'e  lake  extremely  ngreeable  ; 
islands,  covered  with  trec:>,  and  distant  mountains 
on  the  continent,  varied  the  scene,  and  relieved 
the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  large  sheet  of 
v^ater  upon  which  we  glided  along. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  arriv«jd  at  Chaz}', 
and  put  up  at  Judge  Hicks's  tavern.  Chazy  is  a 
small  village,  and  contains  little  more  than  a  dozen 
straggling  houses,  yet  it  has  the  honpr  to  have 
tNVO  judges  for  its  inhabitants;  one  is  of  a  supe- 
rior rank,  and  resides  in  a  handsome  private 
house  ;  the  other.  Judge  Hicksj  is  a  tavern-keeper^ 
and  also  a  custom-house  officer ;  he  was  then  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  militia  on  the  line,  en- 
forcing the  embargo  laws. 

At  the  house  of  this  gentleman  I  had  the  honor 
to  reside,  till  I  could  pr6cure  a  waggon  to  carr^' 
me  to  La  Prs^irie,  in  Canada,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles. 

There  happened  to  be  a  drunken  waggoner  at 
the  tavern  when  I  arrived,  he  was  bargaining  with 
a  man  to  fetch  a  quantity  of  goods  f.om  LaPrairie, 
ai^d  no  sooner  heard  that  I  w:ii   bound  thither, 
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Uiaulic  proposed  to  take  me  for  five  dollars.  It 
\yas  his  own  proposition,  and  wag<;:oncrs  I  Know, 
liavc  in  general  but  little  conscience,  so  that  I 
felt  but  little  repng-nancc  at  oftcring  to  go  with 
liim  for  a  dollar  less ;  he  stood  out  for  some  time, 
but  it  Y  as  at  lenc;th  Jip,Teed  to  split  the  difl'erence, 
and  he  was  to  take  me  for  four  dollars  and  a  half. 
Jit  noon  the  next  day;  he  coidd  not,  he  said,  get 
ready  before  then,  as  his  waggon  was  repair- 
ing. Upon  this,  the  bargain  was  concluded,  antl 
be  promised  faithfully,  even  on  his  honor,  to  be 
with  me  at  the  appointed  time.  I,  however, 
placed  little  reliance  upon  the //o«or  of  a  drunken 
American  waggoner,  and  in  my  rniud  was  deter- 
mined, if  any  other  offer  presented  itself  in  the 
mean  time,  to  accept  it, 

I  therefore  went  to  dinner,  leaving  the  wag- 
goner bargaining  with  the  other  man  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  load  of  goods  from  La  Prairie. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  took  a 
walk  through  the  village,  and  visited  three  or 
four  pot-ash  manufactories.  Pot  and  pearl-ash 
bave  now  become  of  great  importance  in  Europe> 
and  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  particularly 
jn  chemistry,  soap  manufacture,  dyeing,  &c.  The 
new  settlements  in  America  are  much  benefited 
by  the  great  demands  for  these  articles,  and  the 
clearing  of  lands  thus  becomes  a  profitable  con- 
iiern.     The  process  for  making  pot-ash  is  as  fol- 
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lows  : — The  trees  are  cut  down  and  burnt,  after 
which  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  lime,  and  put  inta 
several  large  vats,  which  stand  in  rows  upon  a 
platform  ;  water  is  then  pumped  into  them,  and 
after  filtering  through  the  li*ne  and  ashes,  dribbles 
out  of  a  spicket  into  a  long  trough  that  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  vats  for  that  purpose.  The  water 
thus  drained,  becomes  a  st.ong  lye  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  though  it  gives  the  buckets,  which  are 
continually  dipped  into  it,  a  yellow  tinge.  The 
lye  is  then  put  into  large  iron  boilers,  or  as  they 
are  more  generally  called,  potash  ketiles.  Large 
fires  are  made  underneath,  and  the  lye  is  kept 
boiling  for  many  hours,  till  it  approaches  a  fine 
claret  colour  ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  left  io 
cool,  and  becomes  a  solid  body,  like  grey  stone, 
and  is  called  potash.  The  manufacture  of  pearl- 
ashes  differs  but  little  from  the  other,  but  these 
are  manufactured  with  more  care,  and  are  after- 
wards calcined  in  an  oven. 

1,000  lbs.  of  oak  ashes  will  make  111  lbs.  pot-ash 
1,000  do.  of  hickory  .     .     .     180  lbs.  do.  - 
1,000  do.  of  beech      ...     219  lbs.  do. 
1,000  do.  of  elm     ....     166  lbs.  do. 
1,000  do.  of  maple  .     .     .     .     110  lbs.  do. 


The  management  of  the  fire  influences  the 
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product.  Labour  is  well  paid  with  700  lbs.  of 
potaih  from  400  bushels  of  ashes.  The  harder 
and  better  woods  afford  the  most  alkali. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before  the  wag- 
goner^ who  lived  about  three  miles  off,  arrived 
at  the  tavern  to  take  me  to  La  Prairie.  I  had 
given  bim  up,  and  was  agreeably  surprized  to 
find  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  honor,  par- 
ticularly when  he  told  me  that  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  bargaining  yesterday  to  fetch  gqods 
from  La  Prairie  had  failed  in  his  promises,  and 
that  if  he  had  known  that  he  should  not  have 
had  the  job,  he  certainly  would  not  have  gone 
with  mc  alone,  no  not  for  double  the  money ; 
but  he  had  pledged  his  honor  he  said,  and  though 
he  might  be  groggy  at  the  time,  yet  he  was 
determined  not  to  disappoint  me  by  breaking  his 
engagement.  Fie  would  have  been  at  the  tavera 
exactly  at  the  hour  he  promised  had  his  waggoa 
been  mended  in  time. 

Just  before  we  started  from  Chazy,  Judge 
Hicks  and  a  party  of  militia  returned  from  the 
line.  The  Judge  had  scarce  entered  his  tavern^ 
when  he  was  attacked  by  two  or  three  traders 
about  the  embargo,  they  rallied  him  for  forcing 
the  law  so  strictly ;  what  need  had  he  to  push 
himself  so  forward,  and  call  out  the  militia.  The 
Judge  said  he  only  did  his  duty  as  a  custom- 
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bouse  officer,  but  the  others  swore  it  was  lus 
democratic  principles  that  made  him  so  zealous 
in  favour  of  Jefferson's  embargo.  The  Judt;e 
"Would  have  been  severely  roasted  by  the  anti- 
embargoists  if  he  had  not  left  them  to  examine 
my  portmanteaux,  just  a«  the  driver  was  putting 
ithcm  into  the  waggon ;  he  suspected  I  might 
have  specie,  and  lifted  them  up  by  the  straps  : 
one  happening  <o  have  books  in  it,  was  very  heavy, 
but  when  I  ofi'ered  to  open  it,  the  Judge  very 
politely  declined  looking  into  it,  being  satisfied 
with  my  assertion  that  it  contained  nothing  more 
than  books.  The  Judge  possibly  recollected 
himself,  and  doubtless  thought  if  he  pried  too 
closely  into  the  baggage  of  his  customer,  his 
tavera  would  soon  be  deserted  ;  he  therefore 
sufifered  private  interest  to  get  the  better  of  public 
spirit. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  departed  from 
Chazy;  the  weather  was  indiflerent,  and  the 
road  lay  through  thick  gloomy  woods.  About 
four  miles  from  the  village  we  pijssed  the  boun- 
dary line,  and  entered  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada. 

After  passing  a  few  log  huts,  over  a  toler- 
able good  road  for  about  two  or  three  miles,  we 
entered  again  into  the  forest,  where  we  had  to 
plough  through  one  of  the  most  infernal  ropds 
I  ever  met  >vith.     Sometimes  the   horses  and 
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SvaggOQ  sunk  down  into  deep  sloughs,  arid  scarce 
was  the  waggon  dragged  out  \?ith  the  utmost 
difficulty,  when  it  was  jolted  over  large  rock- 
stones,  stumps  of  trees,  huge  pines  which  had 
been  blown  down  in  a  gale  ^f  wind,  and  large 
trunks  of  trees  with  which  the  swampy  parts  of 
the  road  had  been  filled  up.  For  upwards  of 
ten  miles  did  the  poor  horses  toil  and  tug  through 
this  infamous  road,  jolting,  tossing,  and  tumb- 
ling the  waggoner  and  myself  in  every  direction  ; 
it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  our  seats, 
and  the  planks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  were 
every  moment  starting  out  of  their  places.  At 
one  time  I  expected  the  waggoner  would  have 
given  up  the  journey,  and  left  me  to  proceed 
on  foot ;  for  he  declared  that  on  his  return  he 
should  have  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  money 
he  was  to  receive  for  my  passage,  to  repair  his 
waggon.  At  length,  towards  the  evening  the 
road  became  rather  belter,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
we  arrived  at  a  solitary  tavern  in  the  woods, 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Odell.  This  man 
has  a  brother  living  a  few  miles  off  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  and  [  believe  owns  thft 
township  on  the  bord(;r  of  the  liue,  which  bears 
his  name.  Odell "s  tavern  wa?  a  mere  log  hut, 
but  the  ap.irlments  and  furniture  were  clean  and 
in  better  condition  than  could  be  expected  in 
su'vh  a  v.'ilde:  [less  ;  a  very  fine  girl  made  tea  for 
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usj  and  though  the  habitation  was  miserable 
jet  its  inhabitants  appeared  as  if  thej  had  seen 
better  days,  which  indeed  was  the  case,  before 
the  old  man  became  distressed  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  sons. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Sunday 
8th  of  May,  we  departed  from  Odell's  tavern. 
For  several  miles  we  travelled  through  a  conti- 
nued forest,  consisting  of  every  variety  of  trees : 
vegetation  was  yet  very  backward,  and  there  was 
but  little  to  interest  the  traveller.  I  could  in- 
deed have  slept  composedly  enough,  had  not  the 
violent  jolting  over  a  bad  road,  kept  me  in  a  per- 
petual motion.  In  two  or  three  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  L'Acadie,  a  small  French  settlement, 
though  of  long  standing.  The  land  was  cleared 
for  several  miles  round  ;  the  fields  neatly  fenced 
in,  the  roads  good,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  appearance  of  the  old  settled  parts  of  Ca- 
nada. The  scene  was  heightened  by  our  emerg- 
ing suddenly  out  of  the  forest  upon  this  neat 
settlement;  the  road  now  continued  very  good, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  an  American 
tavern,  within  nine  miles  of  La  Prairie ;  it  is 
situated  on  the  road  to  St.  John's,  and  was  the 
one  at  which  I  breakfasted  on  my  journey  to 
that  place  the  preceding  November. 

Here  the  stage  from  St.  John's  was  expected 
to  arrive  every  moment,  and  my  waggoner  car- 
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nestly  requested  me  to  take  a  place  in  it  to  La 
Prairie,  as  it  would  save  him  at  least  eighteen 
miles,  and  perhaps  enable  him  to  get  back  to 
Chazy  that  evening.  After  the  civility  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  man,  and  knowing  what  an  in- 
famous road  he  had  to  travel  over,  I  readily  as- 
sented to  his  proposal ;  I  therefore  paid  him  the 
four  dollars  and  half,  besides  defraying  his  ex- 
penses at  Odell's  tavern,  upon  which  he  heartily 
thanked  me,  and  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he 
begged  I  would  favour  him  with  my  name. 

At  breakfast  I  was  attended  by  the  landlord's 
handsome  daughter  whom  I  had  before  men- 
tioned, she  was  as  fair  as  the  rest  of  tier  country- 
women in  the  states,  but  possessed  a  finer  colour, 
to  which  the  sharp  northern  air  of  Canada  is 
more  congenial  than  the  warmer  climate  of  the 
southward.  The  stage  soon  arrived,  and  luckily 
for  my  waggoner  there  was  just  room  for  one 
person.  I  got  into  the  stage,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  arrived  at  La  Prairie  de  la 
Madelaine. 

The  wind  blowing  very  hard  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Linger,  a  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms at  St.  John's,  and  myself  were  prevented 
from  crossing  over  to  Montreal.  We  therefore 
dined  at  Cheescman's  tavern ;  after  which,  the 
wind  abating  a  little,  we  embarked  in  a  canoe 
at  Longuiel,    and   passed  through  the  rapids 
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above  Ihe  islands,  which  owing  to  the  high  wind 
were  violently  agitated  :  it  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
cursion, and  I  was  completely  wet  through 
when  I  landed  at'Montreal,  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  Dillon's  hotel  after  an  in* 
larval  of  six  months. 
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